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SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY 8TODDARD. 
WISDOM. 

Waat the heart longs for without speech, 
What the eye sees, and the hands reach, 
What wisdom in the soul records, 
These are thy forms, O Lord of Lords! 
I pervaded am by Thee, 
And, Maker, Thou containest me : 
Thou art the scriptures, and the laws, 
Planets, suns, and that which draws 
Suns and planets into light ; 
And Thine eyes are Day and Night ! 
Knowledge is Nature’s master-key, 
For having that is having Thee, 
Who, clothed upon with forms divine, 
Hast one form—Wisdom, which is Thine 


THE ELECT. 
O travelers on the heavenly road ! 
Do not forsake me in the race ; 
For, though my feet have fallen behind, 





Mine eye espies the resting place. 


Who follow shall not see our steps, 

Who hearken shall not hear our words ; 
For we are hushed by what we feel, 

Mute in our love, like songless birds. 


Who knows our melody, attains 

The secrets that to heaven belong ; 
The silence of the Holy Ones, 

That more triumphant is than Song ! 


FINDING AND KNOWING. 
“Where shall I find Thee, Lord *” 
And straight from all around 
The answercame : ‘‘When thou hast sought 





Thou hast already found.’’ 


** How shall I know Thee, Lord ?”” 
“Thou poor, weak, doubting one, 
Dost thou require a torch at dawn 

To see the rising Sun?” 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 


Footsore, behind the caravan 

That went to Mecca, Rabia ciept, 

Till at the Kaaba they began 

Their prayers to offer; then she wept 

And beat her breast. ‘‘ What dost thou 
seek, 1 

O heart! weak follower of the weak ? 

Thou hast traversed land and eea, 

And the burning desert trod, 

To find in this far place the God 

That long ago had come to thee.”’ 





| 





GOD’S HOUSE. 


| 
Nanac lay on the ground, absorbed in prayer, | 
His feet toward Mecca, till a priest came 
there, | 
And shook him, shouting: ‘Infidel, arouse! | 
How darest thou turn thy feet toward God’s 
house ?”’ 
“Bat turn them, if thou canst, toward any 
Spot,”’ 
Nanac replied, ‘where God’s great house 
is not,”’ 


BAL’S CHOICE. 


The voice that answered Bal was Vishnu’s 


voice : 


| “ Two fates are offjered ; thou shalt have thy 


choice— 
Either with five wise men to enter Hell, 
Or with five fools to enter Paradise.”’ 
And Bal replied: 
wise, 


““My choice is with the 


For Heaven is where the sons of wisdom | 


dwell; 
Folly would make of Heaven itself a Heil ” 


THE WITNESSES. 

If all that|worship Thee to-day 
Should suddenly be swept away, 
And not a muezzin left to cry, 
Through the silence of the sky, 

“* God is gr¢at !”’ there still would be 
Clouds of| witnesses for Thee 
On the land and in the sea. 
Aye, and if these, too, were fled, 
And the earth itself were dead, 
Greater would remain on high; 
For all the planets in the sky, 
Suns that burn till day has flown, 
Stars that are with night restored, 
Are thy dervishes, O Lord, 
Wheeling round thy golden Throne 

New Yorx Cry. 
> 


| THE NEW YEAR STANDS AT AN 


OPEN GATE. 
BY MARY B. BURNET. 


Tue New Year stands at an open gate, 
And the eyes of my soul are blind ; 
Oh! just for a moment let me wait, 


For the old road lies behind! 


Let me remember, while I can trace 
The steps on the wandering track ; 
Let me say “‘ Farewell !” for a moment's space, 


I shall never, never go back. 


Let me look forward and humbly pray, 
Ere the gate shall be closed behind ; 
How can I tell on the unknown way 


What sorrow or joy I may find ? 


There's the New Year's chime! 
bold, 
There is light on the other side. 
Go through, remember The Promise old ; 
Go through, for the portal is wide. 
New York Orry. 


Be glad and 


BY THOMAS HILL, D. D. 


Aut Holy, Everliving One! 
With uncreated splendor bright ! 
Darkness may blot from Heaven the sun, 
Thou art my everlasting light. 


Let every star withhold its ray ; 

Clouds hide the earth and sky from sight ; 
Fearless I still pursue my way 

Toward Thee, my everlasting light. 


Thou art the only source of day ; 
Forgetting Thee alone is night ; 
All things for which we hope or pray 
Flow from thine everlasting light. 


Still nearer Thee my soul would rise ; 
Thus she attains her highest flight, 
And, as the eagle sunward flies, 
Seeks Thee, her everlasting light. 
PorTLaxp, Mz 


THE QUEEN OF THE ANGELS. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 


You are sure to be conquered by Califor- 
nia. If you do not surrender at one place, 
you will have todo it atancther. In the 
North you can resist very well, even in the 


Yosemite; but you are in hopeless danger | 


if you drift southward and sunward. San 
Francisco, no poor approach to New York, 
with its constant Oriental reminders, will 
likely begin your conquest. The Santa 
Clara Valley, bathed in sunlight, fragrant 
with its ceaseless round of fruits and flowers 
and overflowing with the rich old romances 
of the Spaniard and his Mission Padres, 
more than half masters you. But, if there is 
a rebellious trace of you left, the Los 
Angeles Valley will complete the welcome 
subjugation. 

The chief city of the region bears the 
same name as the Valley. No wonder the 
Franciscan Fathers from old Spain called it 
La Reina de los Angeles, or Queen of the 
Angels, for, so beautiful is the situation and 
so abundant are all the tropical fruits in and 
about it, and the atmosphere so balmy and 
invigorating withal, that, when they once 
reached the spot and began to build, they 
attributed to it both queenly and angelic 
attributes. Rare, indeed, was the inspira- 
tion, and happy the moments when those 
mission fathers, tending ever northward, 
saw one object after another bearing hideous 
names and changed them into such as their 
faith and hopes had made most dear to 
them. So, when they saw that precious 
thread of silver flowing through the Yo- 
semite, they called it the Merced, or River 
of Mercy. From another and a larger they 
stripped its old name, and called it the 
Sacramento, or River of the Sacrament. 
From still another they snatched its Spanish 
misnomer, Temblores, or Earthquakes, and 
called it the San Gabriel, after him of the 
sweeter trumpet; and that fair place over- 
looking the sea they called Santa Barbara, 


| after her of wonderous beauty, who lived 


in a tower prison for her faith’s sake and 
died for it in savage old Bithynia. The 
whole geography of California abounds in 


| this saintly and theological nomenclature. 


It will never disappear. Soon it will be 


| about all that is left to tell the coming gen- 


erations whose were the first Christian foot- 


| prints along the Pacific Coast. 


My first visit to Los Angeles was by the 


| sea, landing at Wilmington and going by 


railroad thirty miles westward, to the fasci- 


| nating place. The second time was a few 
| weeks later, by the Southern Pacific Road, 


when we were on our way eastward, through 


| Arizona, New Mexico, and Colo.rado One 
| has no disposition to see anything new when 


| he goes again. 


| 
| 





He is quite satisfied to tra- 
verse again the same paths, to wander 
through the same orange groves, to gather 
fruit from the same trees, to linger about the 
falling ruins of San Gabriel, La Mision 
Vieja, or Old Mission, for a second time; 
and, more than all, to be welcomed by the 
same hearts, which seem to have caught 
from the very Nature about them no little of 
its subtle warmth. Los Angeles was first an 
offshoot of San Gabriel; but it soon 
took on a political and commercial charac- 
ter and now you drive out ten miles 
from the vigorous child to see the parent in 
its hopeless decrepitude. The story of Los 
Angeles covers a century and is a romance 
of dariag adventure, bloodshed, fidelity, 
ove, and hate, and a constant struggle for 


= 


a 


supremacy and ownership. No one would 
suspect, as he walks along the cheerful 
streets, the bold and lawless life of the ear- 
lier decades, and the only suspicion of its 
existence is what comes to you from your 
walk through Sonora, the Spanish quarter, 
where, in the mixed air of sadness and 
hopeless revenge of the olive faces that half 
sleep in the sun about the low doorways of 
| the adobe huts, you read again the Angloe 
Saxon’s inevitable conquest of the Spaniard. 

The pueblo, or town of Los Angeles, was 
founded by order of the Spanish governor 
of California, Phelipe de Neve, on Septem- 
ber 4th, 1781. The first citizens were 
twelve in number, two being natives of 
Spain, nine of Sinaloa, Sonora, and Lower 
California, and, if I must reveal it, 
whether the Californian likes it or not, one 
was a native of heathen China! The alcalde, 
or governor, was supreme in authority over 
the condition and destiny of his town. 
The year 1821, when Mexico, under Itur- 
bide, became independent of Spain, was 
the death-knell of all the twenty-one Cali- 
fornian missions, for, as a result in 1828 the 
missions were converted into pueblos or 
towns, and their great estates practically 
secularized, In 1836 Los Angeles was 
made a city and created capital of Alta 
California by the Mexican Congress, Down 
to 1846 it remained the seat of government, 
when Pico and Castro, the last representa- 
tives of Mexico and old Spain, retreated 
before the combined forces of Commodore 
Stockton and Gen. Fremont. A year later, 
with Gen. Kearney added to their number, 
they established the United States Govern- 
ment for the whole future. However, as 
late as 1850, it was still peopled by the 
Spanish; but in that year three American 
citizens—Nichols, Mallard, and Granger— 
chose to come under the dominion of the 
Queen of the Angels, and settled there. 
The first Methodist sermon was preached 
in June of the same year, by the Rev. J. W. 
Brier, in an old adobe hut, which stood on 
the spot where the court-house now stands. 
He was a 49er, who had come on the Salt 
| Lake route, and at Death Valley, on the 
desert, placed his wife and two children on 
an ox, himself on foot, for great, indeed, 
must have been the ox that could take 
another rider. Thus he entered Los 
Angeles and began his ministry. 

These first Americans in the town came 
to stay and build and plant. Mr. J. J. 
Ayers, of Los Angeles, thus touches their 
solid purpose, with just a faint remem. 
brance of the vain outcome of the Spanish 
warrior’s civilization: 

“To us, entrusted by the Almighty Hand, 

The Ark of Freedom, which our fathers bore 
In safety from the dread oppressor’s land, 

And planted on Columbia’s western shore— 
To us is given the charge to guard it well. 

Yet, we will grapple with the monster’s might— 
Place Virtue on our shields, and, with the spear 
Of Truth, firm set in place, bend to the fight, 

And crush it under foot,’ said high career.” 
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THE 


what enchanted land to visit in which to man is around. Only a fortnight ago, 


find their superior. The houses, many of 
them, have ample gardens and grounds, 
and here the fruit-trees are the ornamental 
shrubbery as well, You cannot resist the 
impulse to stop and pull some of the bright 
red seeds of the pepper trees, that bend over 
the sidewalks, and your hat hits the 
bananas as you step on your friend’s piazza. 
In the one garden of Judge Widney, with 
whom I was a guest, you count the follow- 
ing fruits: 


Custard Fruit, Pomegranates, 


Almonds, Nectarinea, 
Figs, Pears, 
Oranges, Grapes, 
Limes, Plums, 
Guavas, Blackberries, 
Peaches, Raspberries, 
Apples, Chestnuts, 


Lemons, Filberta. 


The great white Muscat grapes are, you 
think, the best of all. 
to the Tokays and Malagas, and then the 


But when you come 


little Missions, you give the palm to each 
in turn, like the occasional lady (would 
there were of her charitable kind) 
who persists in saying the last sermon is 


more 


always the best. I weighed the twoclusters, 
just selected at random from a basket and 
lodged in a fruit-dish, and together they 
weighed six pounds. But the peaches, 
pears, figs, and all the rest in the catalogue 
The soil and the 
sun have their triumph here; not rarely, but 
every day. 


ure of the same quality. 


But to see Los Angeles well, one must get 
out of it. 
ground, and both times under the guidance 
of that swift charioteer, the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
formerly of New England, but now pastor 
in Los Angeles. 


We had two drives over the same 


We went eastward, through 
the lemon and orange groves of Pasadena, 
undour picnic party met in Wilson’s Ranche, 
just where the Spanish bandits used to meet 
and plan for robbery and murder, and again 


to divide the spoils, and then go 


go over to 
yonder San Gabriel Mission and pay tithes 
enough to the fat padres to save their souls 
from purgatory. Llere, in mid-O¢tober, our 


company sought the shade, spread out their 


wraps, and spent so much time at 
lunch that, after carrying out the 
rest of our program, we only reached 
Los Angeles late at night. The orange 
and lemon groves vary in size, from 


The diffi- 
culty is in waiting for the trees to grow. 


a few acres up to the hundreds. 


You have to be patient and be satisfied with 
the prompter fruits until your solid oranges 
and lemons flame before and above you. But 
the repayment comes in due time and in 
such bountiful measure as to make you for- 
get your five or ten years of expectation. 
L was told that a dollars an acre 
isa fair price for an orange farm, when 
ready for bearing. At the start land can 
be bought cheaply enough; but the expense 
comes in when you buy the water for it. 
The Woodburys and Col. Banbury recently 
bought a thousand acres, near Pasadena, 
for sixty-seven cents an acre; but they paid 
%#10,000 for a river from the Sierras to water 
it; but when you have your land and the 
water, have all the fruits of all the 


thousand 


you 
Tropics. 
We came to a quaint old house, nestling 
under the English walnuts and set off by 
the half-climbing fig. It was the Molino, or 
old mill, the first one built by the Spaniards 
on the coast north of Mexico. The house 
connected with it now, occupied by labor- 
ing men on the adjoining lands, seems 
about as firm as ever, with its immense 
walls and curious halls. We walked up its 
stairways and looked out through its cob- 
webbed windows on the new civilization, and 
had no difficulty in going back to the times 
when it was the princely home of a Spanish 
grandee, who counted his herds and acres 
by the ten thousand. Now his lands are 
all under the Saxon’s control, and the quiet 
Chinamen who work for him come together 
at noon and eat rice with their chop-sticks 
near the walls which have outlasted their 
uilders. The old mill turns no more. It 
is not needed. A puff of steam off in the 
distance tells the tale of the new time, and 
the quicker process of the loaf from the 
harvest to the table. Up the road, not far 
away, is the railway, now boldly going 
through these old Spanish acres and bear- 
ing the fruits that have grown by the labor 
of the present toilers. Everything is on the 
march. Even the Accident Life Insurance 


I am to be home in two weeks more. 


when stopping for supper at a station in the 
Los Angeles Valley, one of these men saw 
that I had a court-plastered face, and pro- 
posed to insure my life forafew days. 
The following conversation, substantially, 
passed between us: 

** Why should I insure?” [ inquired. 

‘*Reason enough. You have a bandaged 
face. You have 


had «a misfortune, and 
may meet with another, pretty soon,” 
quoth he of the ornamental blank form, 


awaiting only my name and the fee. 

‘*T cannot see it just as you do,” I an- 
swered. ‘Six weeks ago I had a runaway 
accident up in the Yellowstone Park, and 
yesterday, in Los Angeles, I came in con- 
tact with a piece of redwood lumber, which 
was either in the wrong place or I was, and 
Don't 
you think now, as an experienced insurance 


| man, that I shall get along safely the rest of 


| the way? 





Haven’t I had my average, con- 
sidering the time?” 
He dropped into a profound meditation, 


| and for a moment was lost in the ecstasy 


of his profession, Then, looking up ina 
way truly merciful and encouraging, he re- 
plied: ‘* You are right. I think you have 
run your risks.” Then he released me, and 
If I ever 
do insure against railroad accidents, that is 
the man who should, if I only knew his 
name, have the business. Peace and better 
success to him and all his kind next time. 


I thanked him for his solicitude. 


The eastward bound of the Los Ange- 


les Valley is the long and _ tower- 
ing Sierra Nevada, while its western 


limit is the Coast Range, whose western 
base is lashed by the Pacific surf. These 
two ranges stretch all the way from Oregon 
down to Mexico, and between them lie all 
the great valleys which make California the 
garden and the orchard that it is. 
air, in climbing from the Pacific to the 
hights of the Coast Range, loses largely its 
moisture as it ascends, so that the rains are 
infrequent in the valley on the -eastern side, 
while the chill from the Sierras is tempered 
by the eastward current from the Pacific. 
It is the meeting of these antagonistic cur- 
rents and their happy combination (so says 


Dr. Widney, the naturalist of the whole 
region) that makes this rich fruit and 
flower-belt. The Sierra Nevada range 


thrusts down from its lofty beds of ice and 


patches of the still older Pacific. 





The humid | 


snow all the California rivers—the Sacra- | 


mento, San Joaquin, Los Angeles, San 
Gabriel and Santa Ana. These, with | 
some minor threads from the merciful 


snow, are tapped everywhere by these irri- 
gating zanjas, or that 
fretted fields 


small canals, 
and tortured into the 


are 
and 


groves and around the roots of every tree | 


and plant 
did near the Molino, and shut your eyes, the 


murmur of these zanjas is like far-off music, | 
If | 
you open your eyes and look abroad at the 


that makes you dreamy and forgetful. 


streams that make the music, you seem to 


| be gazing upon a vast piece of lace-work, 





that sparkles at every angle in the blazing 
One 
looks at every step of his wanderings over 
the Los Angeles Valley, at those clear hights 
of the Sierras, and longs to climb them. 
My only hope, however, on both my Arca- 
dian days there, was to drive across the 
mesa, or tableland, over to their foothills, and 
spend an enchanted hour at the Villa. 
This is a health-resort (hotel, if you please), 
embowered in blossoming and bearing trees 
and every breath of air fragrant with their 
perfume. You approach the Villa so grad- 
ually that you are unconscious of the ac- 
clivity; but when you reach it and look 
out from the veranda over the whole valley, 
with the sea beyond, you know that you are 
seeing for an hour what will be the memory 
of a life-time. I thought of Browning's 
saying, that the only moment he ever saw 
Shelley was to him the joy of his whole 
past, and was like the glad hour when, a 
boy, he found an eagle’s feather. Your eyes 
get just a little dimmed by the picture. I 


sunlight, as far as the eyes can see. 


was tired, from a long ride, and yet be came | 


unconscious of it. Toward your left the 
valley stretches southward, to the Mexican 
line. In front you have the full sweep of 
the valley, with its groves and fields; and 
the half-hid gray walls of old San Gabriel 
Mission; and Los Angeles, with its sixteen 
thousand souls, behind that shoulder of the 
hills; and, far off, forty miles away, broad 


If you clamber up a hill, as we | 





INDEPENDENT. 


To the 
right the valley trends northward and is 


lost in the capricious windings of the ever- | 


brotherly Coast and Sierra Nevada ranges. 
The twilight, always short there, came on 
far too soon. In California, at least, why is 
it not, as with the lotus-eaters, “‘ always 
afternoon "? 

Des Mornxzs, Iowa. 


OLD SERMONS AND OLD SHOES. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D, 

You would hardly think it, perhaps, and 
yet sermons and shoes have something in 
common. <A new pair of shoes is one of the 
serious events of life, and no man need ap- 
ply to the Delphic oracle for a prophecy 
that the first time he wears them he will be 
unhappy. They always have x pang con- 
cealed in some part of their construction, 
which the owner is sure to discover. They 
may promise to fit perfectly; but, like 
some men, their promise is made only to be 
broken. <A pair of old shoes, on the other 
hand, which have discovered your pedal pe- 
culiarities and have graciously and charita- 
bly made way for them, are not merely a 
comfort, but an actual bliss. We have an 
affection for them which nothing new can 
supplant and a feeling of loyalty to them 
which will not allow even the wife of our 
bosom to speak ill of them, as is the unre- 
generate tendency of womankind. 
ready to say, with Shakespeare’s Launce, 
‘*This shoe, with the hole in it, is my 


mother, and this my father,” and he is not | 


truly our friend who would even suggest 
the horrors of a new pair. There are very 
few pleasures in life which are commensu- 
rate with the dignity of human rature; but 
one of them, and the one which, like Abou 
Ben Adhem, ‘‘leads all the rest,” is the 
quiet and undisputed possession of a pair of 
old and well-worn shoes. 

In like manner, I never looked on a new 
sermon, however carefully prepared, with- 
out a certain degree of dread and dismay. 
I have been preaching for thirty years, and 
every new sermon in all that time has cost 
me a fright. It is what Victor Hugo calls 
grand peut etre, witha possible leaning to- 
ward the grand, perhaps not. It may be 
just what the people need in the way of en- 
couragement or admonition, and that alone 
enables me to deliver it. I have, however, 
a great many sermons in my private collec- 
tion which have proved to be just what the 
people did not need, and they constitute a 
kind of chamber of horrors through which 
I am compelled to pass, holding every new 
manuscript in my hand. They have cost 
me, some of them, extraordinary pains; 
but I have been compelled to lay them in a 
drawer by themselves, marked 
etery,” with sad feeling that 
them there resurrection. 
time the future, when my moral 
nature grows strong enough for the task, 
I shall subject them to the heroic pro- 
cess of cremation, and then, and then only, 
will they become ‘“‘a light to my paths.” He 
must be a gifted preacher, indeed, who does 
not own a plot of ground sacred to the 
memory of sermons, the preparation of 
which has exhausted him, and the hearing 
of which has exhausted his people. The 
congregation may have listened to them 
courteously; but they were profoundly 
grateful for the long-looked-for and too- 
long-delayed Amen. But a good old ser- 
mon, one which has been delivered fifty 
times, and every time pruned and rendered 
more effective, which has made the men 


a 
Some- 


is no 


in 


We are 


| 





** cem- | 
for | 





and women of fifty congregations shed tears | 


of repentance, and determine to live better 


lives, it is like (well, to my mind, eulogy | 


can no further go than when I say, again), 
it is like those blessed old shoes, in whose 
hospitality you find rest and peace. 


| 


Ihave come tothe conclusion, after a long 


and in some respects a painful experience, 


that, ifa poorsermon ought not to be preached | 


even once, the equilibrium should be pre- 


served by preaching a good sermon as often | 


as an opportunity permits. 
of the grape, it grows richer with age. 
is the well-thumbed and dog-eared Bible 


Like the juice | 
It | 


which bespeaks a life of religious faith, | 


while the unsoiled pages of the untouched 
book indicate either indifference or skepti- 
cism. And it is the sermon whose pages 


have grown yellow with time, whose edges 
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have become frayed by frequent use, whose 
interlineations are so numerous that they 
seem like a tangled mass of truth—it is that 
kind of a sermon which blows the bugle- 
blast of a revival and makes sinners feel 
that they must either be born again or die 
the second death. 

When the good and great Chalmers was 
once emptying his jewels into the lap of 
Edinburgh, this pearl dropped from his hand : 
One of the secrets of ministerial success is 
reiteration. When I first heard of this re- 
mark, I was just on the edge of the pro- 
fession, the verdant and flowery edge, and | 
was greatly cheered by it. I knew that, if 
the Lord would kindly give me one or two 


ideas (1 felt even then that Nature 
had acted rather meanly toward me in 
that respect), | was obstinate enough, or 


persistent enough to “reiterate,” and so for 
some years ‘‘reiteration” constituted my 
forte. Some of my long-suffering people 
in Nantucket still remember my sermons, 
not because they wish to, perhaps, but 
because they cannot help themselves. Re- 
iteration, carried to an almost alarming 
extent, was like the needle which punctures 
the arm a thousand times, driving the 
India ink into the cuticle and making a 
picture which is indelible even after death. 
It was utterly impossible to write two ser- 
mons a week, a task I have never attempted 
but once in the whole course of my life, 
and I sincerely hope I have been pardoned 
for that offense, and I had to choose, there- 
fore, one of the two horns of a dilemma, 
either to repeat myself or else to close the 
church. I preferred the former, but 
whether my people agreed with me or not 
is a matter I never cared to closely investi- 
gate. Like almost all other young men, I 
told all I knew every time I preached, and 
as I look back on those eventful years I in- 
dulge in a strong hope that I told no more. 
When I add that my sermons were remark- 
able for brevity, the necessary deduction 
from the statement makes me_ very 
humble. 

In my desperate situation, I studied care- 
fully an extremely interesting subject—viz., 
the retentive power of the average memory— 
and, after innumerable experiments, I 
reached a conclusion which was of great 
practical value. I found that striking il- 
lustrations, allusions to historical events or 
to scientific facts are remembered for a long 
time, and their reproduction is followed by 
more or less suspicion as to the freshness 
of the contexts. Such things fasten them- 
selves on the popular mind like a burr in a 
fur robe. In other and far more important 
respects, however, the memory of the con- 
gregation cannot be depended on for more 
than three months. After that lapse of 
time an abstract idea may be repeated, not 
with impunity simply, but with profit. A 
whole train of thought can be reproduced, 
of course, with the differentiation which ex- 
tempore utterance always necessitates, 
and the people will never know that they 
have heard it before. Three months of 
secular perplexities wash the strongest part 
of most sermons out of the public conscious- 
ness, and leave an unstathed surface, not 
a mere palimpsest, on which to write the 
same idea once more. It is, therefore, the 
minister’s duty, as well as his privilege, if 
he expects to educate his people in the 
things which make for righteousness, to re- 
peatedly take the same path across the same 
pastures. He will not, perhaps, pick the 
same flowers every time or call attention to 
precisely the same class of facts; but he 
will refer to the same great truths, throwing 
a full blaze of converged light upon them at 
one time and at another turning on them a 
kind of incidental or side light. He cannot 
hope otherwise to successfully educate his 
people. The search for novelty is the 
preacher’s ruin. If he proposes to say 
something quite new every Sunday, he will 
either end his career in the mad-house or‘in 
a smaller parish, where the people “have 
more curiosity than religion. That homely 
and homelike conservatism which doves the 
pair of old and easy shoes is the salva- 
tion’ of the churches, and this agnostic 
love of new shoes is the church’s bane. 
The old religion over and over again is lis- 
tened to with the same rapt attention which 
the Arab gives to the story which he has 
heard more times than he has arithmetic to 
count. Yes, and the old sermon which you 
have preached twenty times in the last 
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“ twenty years will be just as good during the | conservatism could not endure the strain of sora, and an Arab directs their march; he | op of Smyrna. His life, by Eusebius, is the 
- twenty years to come. of this unceasing change, and I bestowed isatrue believer and thinks the sword of | pathetic tale of a gentle, devout teacher, a 
- To go through the Louvre once, and feel | the toy on some one whose theological the Prophet is the key both of Heaven and | fellow disciple of the beloved one who 
el that your work is done, is to misinterpret a | tendencies are in the direction of extreme Hell; he prays five times a day and knows | leaned on the Master's breast at the Supper. 
ie natural law. You must go every day for | liberalism, and, curiously enough, he is an houri in Paradise is waiting to give Warned by those who endured persecu- 
months, for years even, and stand scores on | peculiarly pleased with it. He hates the him the diamond cup of immortality. | tion, at the entreaty of his flock he was per- 
a scores of times in front of the same pictures be- | old and spends his life intrying to get away When he unloads at the bazars, you may see | suaded to retire to a place of safety, and not 
of fore youcan so possess yourself of themthat | from it, while I dislike the new and cling carpets of irridescent dyes, soft as finest | needlessly expose himselfto danger. Search 
i: they will forevermore hang against the wall | to the old with obstinate tenacity. He likes plush, cloth of gold and silver, scarfs of | was made for him, and his hiding-place was 
is of your soul as they hang against the wall | a new house, new furniture, is looking Mecca, the Holy City of the Prophet, the | betrayed by a child, who was tortured till 
e of the gallery. In like manner, the minister | about for a new wife, even new clothes, matchless embroidery Arabesque, shawls of | the innocent little fellow told the secret. 
a leads his congregation into the life of Christ | and, last of all, new shoes. I delight inthe Cashmere and India, and muslins like | Polycarp still had time to escape; but the 
TT every Sunday; and, because he has spoken | rambling house of the last century, full of woven wind; but the trickeries and imita- | single-hearted man remained, saying: ‘‘The 
if of the Cross once, he does not feel that he | the ghosts of the dead, and in the furniture tions of the European are ruining the genu- | will of God be done.” While he was being 
nnd must never mention it again. On the other | which three or four generations have used, | ine merchandise of the Orient. Base imita- | led out from the cave, he meited, for a mo- 
18 hand, the wise minister knows how neces- and in the old shoes which never pinch my. tion coin is sent to this market from Eng- | ment, the hearts of his captors by his 
a sary it is to repeat the journey until the | feet, and in the old sermons, almost worn land, and little brass Egyptian images are | prayers for them. They did not hesitate long, 
pe people find it impossible to look at any week | out by long use, here, and there, and every- cast in foreign molds many a hundred | and he was dragged to the crowded amphi- 
— day’s work or pass through any of the great | where, written in my happiest moods and miles from the land of the Pharaohs and | theater, when the games were almost end- 
ay experiences of life without seeing that rug- | carrying a happy influence to those who offered as ‘‘antica.” German mixtures are | ed. On his entry, a loud voice, which the 
ole ged tree in the foreground. listen. If a conflagration ever rushes taking the place of the rose oil of Damascus, | old man accepted as a voice from Heaven, 
an A Scotch clergyman once got at the pith | through my house, there are two thingsI the scent of Paradise, and cheap drugs are | shouted in cheering tone: ‘‘Be strong, O 
- of this matter. He preached the same ser- | shall risk my life to rescue, after my family offered as balm of Gilead and Sharon. The | Polycarp, and quit you like a man!” 
~~ mon on repentance three consecutive Sun- | are saved: first, about twenty old sermons velvety mohair fabrics are numbered among The haughty proconsul was moved by the 
ng days. A good elder came to him to remon- | and, second, a pair of old shoes. the lost arts. Beware of the imitations and | august presence and venerable appearance 
tie strate against this breach of custom. New Yorx Crrv. hearken not to the voice of the charmer, | of the prisoner and the appeal of a wrinkled, 
he ‘‘Dominie, the people have heard that ser- a charming never so wisely in the bazars of | timeworn face, shaded by the shadow of 
: a mon once before,” he began, mildly. ‘*Ah! THE STORIED SEA. Smyrna. death, 
th. have they?” responded the preacher, as he . aes eel The genuine relics of this city, six times It may be he was stirred to admiration by 
on. looked over his glasses into space. ‘‘ Yes, ABOUT SMYRNA. totally destroyed, are the citadel on Mount | the bold, unquenchable spirit, and he urged 
ed they have heard it twice before,” ventured a Pagus, an Acropolis built by Byzantine | him, again and again, to recant, obey the 
fe the elder, this time rather doggedly. ‘‘ In- ia sia iain emperors on the supposed site of a great | imperial edict, and swear by the fortunes 
Ie, = . P : - N. : . ‘ 
ed deed!” said the preacher, with a smile that Cyclopean city, a Genoese Tower, and re- | of Cesar. The aged saint looked up to 
nee was full of meaning. ‘* Well, Dominie, to In the old days, when Smyrna belonged | mains of a stronghold which, antiquarians | Heaven, and said: ‘“ Away with the god- 
na, tell the truth, you have preached that ser- | to the Kingdom of the Beautiful Myths, her _ believe, was founded by Alexander. To the | less.” Once more the proconsul urged: 
the mon three times, and the people are pretty | women were bewitching with graces of per- Christian (and everything here that is | ‘‘ Swear by Cesar, and I will release thee, 
but well tired out.” The minister rose from his | son and wily arts inherited from the gods. | not Mohammedan and Jew is called Chris- | Revile Christ.” Calmly the captive replied: 
not chair, showing his six feet and two inches The modern Smyrniote has a peculiar witch. tian) Smyrna is most interesting as one | ‘* Eighty and six years have I served him, 
sti- of longitude to advantage, and inquired: | ery of her own, which beams from the of the Seven Churches referred to by St. | and he never did me a wrong. How, then, 
1,1 ‘¢ Elder, that sermon was on the subject of | languid dark eyes, and, in a soft repose of John in his vision on the lonely Isle of | can I revile my King and my Saviour?” 
und repentance, was it not? Now, tell me, have | manner, she passes the daughters of men | Patmos. It is the only one praised except Vainly was he threatened with being 
in- the people repented, as I told them to?’ | with her fascinations. How idle these | the Church of Philadelphia. Turn to the | thrown to the lions or being burnt to death. 
pre. The abashed official stammered: ‘‘ Well, | women look, sitting in the doors, gazing at second chapterof Revelation, and read what | To every threat, in defiance of every men- 
rk- no, Dominie, I don’t think they have.” | the passers-by,with eyes like haunted cham- the Beloved Disciple wrote to the First | ace, he quietly answered: “I am a Chris- 
ion ‘¢ Then,” thundered the minister, ‘‘ go you | bers, unsearchable as midnight, glittering as Church of Smyrna. The view from the | tian.” 
ery and tell them that I propose to continue to | the edge of the sword of the Prophet! The hights back of the city is very beautiful, The old chronicler says that they who 
preach that sermon until they do'repent.” descriptions made of them years ago answer | and the railway to Ephesus reminds us how | looked steadfastly on him saw his face as it 
are- I have never found it in my heart to be | 38 well for to-day. Leaning out the lattices, | the West is encroaching on the dead still. | had been the face of an angel. A strange 
riz. equally cruel to my congregation ; but Ihave | thinking upon nothing, idle as painted pic- ness of the East. Near the summit of | light glowed in it, and his body was like 
i several sermons which I have delivered | tures, which, indeed, some of them are. Mount Pagus is the site of the ancient | that of the Shining Ones, as he stood 
; I twice in the same year, and then, afteralapse Unchangeable except in costumes, they have Stadium, a large amphitheater, like the one | friendless, in lonely majesty, in the arena. 
reat of time, repeated the experiment; and the abandoned the flowing draperies and veiling in which Paul fought the beasts at Ephesus. | No soft, fair hand in the balcony to fling a 
x il- people have invariably nodded to that old | scarfs of the Orient for the modern French It was in this spot that Polycarp died for | rose at his feet, as love's last token; not one 
or friend as to a new acquaintance, to whom | dress; except, here and there, one may see | the faith, in the year of our Lord 166. of his faithful followers to stand by him. 
ong they have just been introduced. If. you in the rich braids of jet black hair a long The day we landed in Smyrna was St. The sustaining Presence was unseen, and it 
i by tell me that this is humiliating and shows | Stiletto hairpin of ancient work, or on the Polycarp’s day, and the Bulletin de | could not fail, like the help of man. That 
ness that I do not preach with power, I concede | low smooth forehead a fringe of pendant Smyrne, a newspaper about a foot square, | Serene, unfaltering courage was from the 
em- the point without argument; but I beseech | ©°ins, reminder of Egypt. There isa strong contained the following announcement :’ Heaven toward which he lifted his eager 
wage you not to follow my example, lest you dash of Jewish blood, showing mainly in the taieeata = - tne and straining gaze. Eyes dimmed with 
tant come across alike result. The truth is, 1} high nose; and the Greek blood, though niles i a SB "a ry Py 2 " a years could yet see in prophetic vision the 
son. love an old and well-tried sermon. Ihave | thinned by an alien strain, beats warm in oth de Geen 6 ia pe re poster heavens opened, and the saints, in bright 
nore heard “Home, Sweet Home” a thousand | the people of Asia Minor. Nor have souvenir, plu sieurs smyrniotes ont prié les RR. | ®'TAY; waiting with the crown and the palm 
» of times and I hope to hear it many times more. they forgotten the names of the dead pp, Capucins de vouloir bien organiser une | for those who come up out of great tribula- 
not It does not lose any of its freshness or beauty classic times. Aspasia and Sappho make , messe d’actions de graces, en Vhonneur du | tion. 

A by repetition. I don’t know why I should | 2 pretense of embroidery, as they look up patron de notre ville, St-Polyearpe, dont la On the glittering page of Gibbon the reader 
ced, be sensitive about delivering a second or a | and down the street from the projecting Puissante protection nous a préservés du ter- | may find descriptions of the Stadium, and 
1 @X- third time a sermon which has once done | balcony. Aglaia and Proserpine yet gather Tible fleau, qui a eprouveé si agin Plus | the strifes of the parties, the betting, the 
mand the people good. It frequently happens | flowers in the beautiful, close-walled gar- aya > he ty a o rg _ breathless interest, beyond the mere passing 
they that the second blow drives the nail home. dens. There is a fountain of pure, spark- | trop rate canna on pss Pye ping of show exhibited to the spectators. What the 
a The truths of Christianity are not many ling water in the center of the city, and of l'avantage spirituel des catholiques de la ville de spectacle was in Rome it was in less splen- 
part in point of number, however important | this there is an ancient saying: “Drink | gmyrne, font savoir que la dite Messe sera |*dor wherever her standards flaunted their 
ious- they may be. Neither are the cornerstones | once of this water, and, though you fly to célbrée solennellement 4 8 112, et sera terminée | purple and gold and the gilded globes blazed 

not of the church in which they are preached | the ends of the earth, you are sure to drink | par le chant de 'Hymne de St-Polycarpe et la | in the sunlight. The shape of the Amphi- 
» the many. The one hundred and four sermons | again.” It is not in the fountain alone, | bénddiction du Trés 8. Sacrement. theater of Asia Minor was a horseshoe, the 
, the of asingle year would exhaust them if it | grateful and refreshing as it is, that the |  “Veuille le bon Dieu exaucer les prieres des | stone benches rising in tiers, like ours in the 
re, if were not allowable to go over the same | charm of Smyrna lies. There is wonderful | Smyrniotes et les nOtres, et ¢tendre toujours sa opera house. It was open to the sun, which 
the ground a second time. We are told that | fascination in the variety of color, costume, | Prot’eeton sur “ — - par Tintercession de | here shines with marvelous strength and 
0 re- they are like the few rare pieces of colored | nationality, which captivates the travelers | "°° nee ee . " splendor, except where a vast awning, 
same glass which make the capital of the | from the ‘West. Along the broad, well- “ia Gucenasen ams Carver. striped in bars of crimson and white, shaded 
| the aleidoscope. When the people look intok | built quay which extends almost acrossthe Naturally our thoughts turned to the old | the seats of the privileged class. The exhi- 
on to the instrument from the pulpit end on aj entire length of the city, you catch your | Story, made familiar in childhood by Fox's | bition was free to all and the student of his- 
t he given Sunday, and admire the perfect cor- | first glimpse of a caravan of camels, a long | ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,” and with deep inter- | tory knows what a power it was in the em- 
wing relation of part to part and the exquisite | train, each sixth one led by a donkey. Nat- | est we traced the shape of the ancient thea- | pire to secure popularity. The choicest of 
“m at combination of colors, they have not by | urally, the Bible days come into mind. | ter where he suffered martyrdom. It is the | the gladiators never left the Imperial City - 
em a any means seen all that Christianity has to | Thus came the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, fashion to sneer at these records and laugh | but in such a place as Smyrna there were 
snnot offer. They have -had enough for one day, with a very great train; with camels that | at the noble spirit which taught us how to | always combatants of high prowess and 
e his perhaps; but on the next Sunday the | bore spicesand very much goldand precious | die grandly, to treat the whole story as a | world-wide renown. 
s the preacher will give the magic tube a little | stones. Into this finest port and richest | myth or a superstition. It is as well sub- The stone benches were solid masonry, as 
. say turn, and the same identical pieces of glass | city of the Levant pour treasures from the | stantiated as that Cesar was assassinated, | though made by the old Cyclopean giants, 
, will will make an entirely different picture. | four quarters of the globe; but our interest | and to deny it is only to betray ignorance | who used to haunt this spot. Capable of 
orin The possible combinations are infinite, and | is not in the stuffs of France and Germany, | and incredulity. seating many thousands, now all torn away 
have a minister may remain with his people for | it lies in the bales from Persia. An old | In the time of the Emperor Marcus Au- | and used for modern buildings, except the 
ymely a whole generation, giving this kaleido- | chronicler of the past century says: from | reliuvs, when Rome was mistress of the vomitoria, where wild beasts were kept for 
»s the scope of truth a new turn every week, and | Persia came two thousand bales of silk a | world, Christians were cast to the wild | the games. 
jelva- the combinations will not repeat themselves | year; medicines, gums, balsams; all sweet beasts of the arena for the amusement of On the day whereof I write a mighty 
adatic in all that time. The last picture will be as | spices, furs, and every sort of carpet; the the populace. Roman literature contains | and pitiless multitude was gathered, - The 
bane. new and beautiful as the first. jewels that sparkle on the brow of beauty; | no tragedies, because the ferocious slaughter | seats apportioned to the vulgar were crowd- 
is lis- And yet, because of this very inability to | the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind; pearls | in public places was bloodier than any im- | ed early; on the reserved seats nearest the 
which reproduce any one of the innumerable past | from warm and distant seas; and | agined possibility in written tragedy. It | oval arena sat the titled and high-born visit- 
e has pictures, I gave away my kaleidoscope. It | that vague, indefinite idea of all was no entertainment to read of groans and | ors; on the upper tier were the women, 
tic to not only made me nervous, but perfectly | things, rich and rare, is hidden in | tortures, when they could be seen and heard | jeweled and radiant in costly raiment, and’ 
h you frantic to fecl that the instrument is the | the brown bales on the back of the un- throughout the Eastern world wherever | the rich, bright color which belongsto the 
e last embodiment of endless novelty and dis- | wieldy, slow-moving beast. They come from there was a faction to gain or a province to | Orient. Luxurious cushions relieved the 
dains to do the same thing twice. My con- | the trackless desert, from Bagdad and Bal- | be conciliated. Polycarp was the first Bish- | long-sitting, and refreshing drinks and 
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perfumes gratified the beauties, who idly 
fanned and chatted and debated the relative 
merits of rival gladiators. There was music, 
too, the rousing appeal of trumpets, as the 
combatants swept slowly round the vast 
level space, in order to allow every eye to 
scan their brawny limbs and mark their 
steady nerve. And the interest of the 
bloody drama was torise, as the games went 
on, till the last act and scene were the 
crowning, exultant life or the mangled death 
of those who entered the lists. It was an 
awful and imposing struggle of men, evenly 
matched, clad in complete steel, and bearing 
ponderous bucklers and pointed swords. 
From the records, it appears that this 
day, the 28th of July, 166, there had been 
some sort of failure in the day’s sport, and 
the time was spent without the ghastly 
complement of the number usually slain. 
The day was declining. 
was unwearied; 


The populace 
roused by the brutish 
sports, but not sated, though the sand of 
the arena was spotted with crimson, the 
life-blood of professional gladiators or it 
may be of hapless prisoners. Over the 
merciless crowd was heard a clamor, a roar 
like the rushing of many waters, the wild 
outcry for the life of one helpless old man, 
to finish the day’s enjoyment. ‘Away with 
him, the father of the Christians, the sub- 
verter of our gods, who teaches many not 
to worship nor adore them.” They shouted 
for a lion to be let loose against Polycarp. 
Philip of Tralles, the presiding asiarch, 
refused to do this, on the ground that the 
entertainment was ended. Stern officer as 
he was, he was touched by the exalted 
heroism of the passive prisoner. In the 
moment of death-like silence which 
brooded over the Stadium, there was not a 
hand, not even a mother’s hand held out 
for the signal of mercy and life. Probably 
there were those present who had heard the 
fathers tell of the wondrous Man of Naza- 
reth, who taught in anguish and in glory 
that his kingdom was not of this world and 
who was crucified on Calvary. They knew 
to advocate the cause was merely to take 
place by the side of Polycarp, so they held 
their peace. The people were warmed into 
blood and nothing but the death-agony 
could satisfy their lust. . 
Around the horseshoe curve, swarming 
with human heads, echoed the cry: ‘‘ Let 
him be burnt alive.” While the object of this 
concentered hate stood, Christ-like, calmly 
praying, they rapidly gathered fuel from 
the baths and workshops near, the Jews 
being most active in the work. 
sublime tragedy. 


It was a 
A majestic peace was in 
the martyr’s mien and it was plain he held 
all about him cheap as the dust upon his 
sandals. Possibly he thought some special 
miracle would interpose, as did the thirty 
thousand Christians who once fled to St. 
Sophia and waited by the altar; but I do not 
believe it. Silently he ungirded himself, 
and took his appointed place among the 
faggots. When they were about to nail him 
to the stake, he said, with the pathos 
of one resigned to death: ‘* Let me remain 
as Iam; for He who giveth me strength to 
sustain the fire will enable me, also, without 
your fastening me with nails, to endure its 
fierceness.” Putting his hands behind him, 
he suffered himself to be bound, and uttered 
a touching prayer, thanking God, who had 
counted him worthy the honor of martyr- 
dom for the resurrection of eternal life of 
soul and body in Christ, and ascribing glory 
to the blessed Trinity. The fire was kin- 
died; but a strong wind blew the flames to 
one side, so he was roasted, rather than 
burned. Upon which the executioner was 
ordered to dispatch him with his sword. 
When it was plunged into the poor, tortured 
body, the blood flowed so fast as 
to quench the flames, which were re- 
kindled; for the Jews were anxious 
to have it consumed, “‘lest,” said they, 
‘*these people should leave the worship of 
the Crucified One, for this man Polycarp.” 
So into the immortal rest he entered. The 
play was played out. In the ferocious as- 
sembly, a mixed multitude, there was a 
monstrous sense of satisfaction. The desire 
of sacrifice was satiated, the thirst for 
slaughter was slaked, The soft Asian twi- 
light shone on alittle heap of ashes, holy 
dust, that was gathered up by a sorrow- 
ing band of his faithful followers and 
buried in a spot of which the tradition has 
been kept unbroken from that day. We 





know we are on the place of the martyrdom, 
and close to his tomb, which is almost at the 
entrance of the Stadium. It is still visited 
with devotion by Greeks of Smyrna. The 
hillside where that precious dust was laid 
rises to the southeast of the city, and a 





sentinel cypress tree, straight, tall, and un- 
bending, guards the sacred shrine. So let it 
rest till the angels of the Resurrection shall 
gather from the four winds of Heaven the 
holy dead who have died for the Lord. 
That life did not pass like the shadow of 
a cloud, the dream of a sleeper. The light 
kindled in the arena has never been extin- 
guished in Giaour Smyrna, and it never can 
be, for the Truth itself has said: Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall never pass. 


We are nearing the great city of the 
Crescent and the Star. The reader who 
has so kindly journeyed with me thus far 
will admit I have refrained from the cheap 
pedantry of guide-book wisdom and from 
loading down with useful information; 


Gracious presences have hovered about me 
on the way, as in the grand pictures 
cherubs circle the Madonnas with wings in- 
visible. 

Ihave tried to be agreeable; only this. 
If a dark day has een brightoned,a dull 


her cares in homes my feet may never en- 

ter, tell me, O Beloved, for ’tis to you I 

have written these messages. Good-night. 
End of the Storied Sea. 
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HOW BAPTISTS SHOULD TREAT 
BAPTIST DISSENTERS. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, D. D. 


In a late article, under the title ‘‘ Room 


tured to propose the theory of a method 
recommended to Baptists for dealing with 
dissent from their views, arising within the 
In the 
present article I undertake to illustrate the 
application of that theory in practice. 


limits of their own denomination. 


did not contemplate in particular, did not, 
indeed, contemplate at all the case of dis- 
senting Baptist pastors remaining pastors 
while maintaining an attitude of conscious 
and aggressive dissent. Such a case would 
be characterized by peculiarities setting it 
off from other cases, in a class by itself. 
Pastors are, by virtue of their pastoral 
office, under a twofold responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility as Baptist members and a re- 
sponsibility as Baptist teachers. As Baptist 
teachers they cannot with decency teach 
anti-Baptist doctrine. When Baptist teach- 
convinced of their duty to 
oppose what it is of the very essence of 
their nominal office that they should sup- 
port, there is nothing else for it; they must 
demit their nominal office. As Baptist 
members, they may continue, for a time in- 
definite, in a kind of probation, until their 
provisional dissent is either corrected or per- 
manently confirmed; but the case of such 
a minister becomes now identical with the 
case of any dissenting Baptist member, not 
a minister. One and the same course of 
dealing, that which I am about to indicate, 
will apply indifferently to either. I wish, 
however, to say explicitly that no Baptist 
pastor has a right, except by consent of his 
church, previously sought and obtained, to 
u-e the pulpit of that church, even once, to 
set forth and uphold doctrines essentially 
anti-Baptist. Thus, the dissenting Baptist 
minister, about to leave the Baptist minis- 
try, cannot properly, without his church's 
consent, make that church’s pulpit the place 
for defending, in a farewell sermon, his 
newly-espoused belief. It is a breach of 
common good faith and honor to act other- 
wise than as I have pointed out; but in the 
case of such dissenting brethren as have 
not assumed the responsibility of public 
teachers I repeat: Give them full liberty to 
entertain and discuss the points on which 
they find themselves, for the moment, at 
variance with the denomination. 

Now, practically, of course, I see great 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this 
principle of toleration for diversity of opin- 
ion and freedom of discussion, The ques- 
tions arise: How? At what times? In 


ers become 








what places? To what extent shall these 


brethren that differ with us be permitted to 


There are two obvious methods open for 
them to adopt: one by speech, another 
hrough the press. 

By speech men may propose, discuss, 
propagate their views, either privately or 
publicly. If a Baptist becomes aware that 
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| and obstinate spirit, of his determined un- 
press their differences upon our attention ? 


he holds some view different from that held | 


| on the same subject by the mass of his de- 
| nomination, let him propound his view; not 


publicly, but privately. If he is a sensible 
man, his first broaching of his peculiar view 
will be for the purpose of his own enlighten- 
ment. He will not begin to propagate his 
notion until he is quite sure that his notion is 
true. He will naturally go first to his pastor 
with his view. His pastor should receive 


| his communication with all courtesy and 


hospitality. 


The pastor should himself be | 


grounded in doctrine and be able to impart | 


instruction, with meekness of wisdom. If, 
however, the pastor, is conscious that he is 
not at the moment qualified to settle the 


| doubt of his visitor, the visit will, neverthe- 
less, be an excellent occasion to him of | 


temptations which easily beset the traveler. | 


| just the stimulus that he needed. 


hour cheered, a tired mother beguiled of | 


among Baptists for Diverse Opinion,” I ven- | 


studying up the point. It will, perhaps, be 
When he 
feels ready to meet the applicant, let him do 
so with great candor, patience, openness 
to truth. If hesucceed in setting the doubt 
at rest, why, the end desired is gained, and 
there has the profit of clear conviction ac- 
crued to the questioner, besides; also the 
profit of some added knowledge and power 
of self-adjustment to the pastor. 

If, on the other hand, the inquirer re- 
mains unconvinced, and seems confirmed, 
rather, then what is to be done? Well, if 
the doctrine concerns the substance of the 
Gospel, or if it even concerns those funda- 
mental differences of view for the sake of 
which the Baptists separate themselves into 
a denomination, the case is serious. Let 
the pastor satisfy himself on this point— 
namely, Does the inquirer profoundly and 


| humbly hold the principle of absolute obe- 


dience to Christ? If yes, then have further 


| patience and trust that the anchor of this 


fidelity will bring him round, at last. Coun- 


The method of dealing that I proposed sel him to abstain from precipitately seek- 


ing to propagate his view. Should he make 
it matter of conscience to propagate his 
view, then point out to him the contradic- 
tion between his view and the view of the 
denomination. Make this very plain to 
him, and let him draw for himself the ob- 
vious inference that he cannot properly re- 
main a nominal Baptist, and, from the van- 
tage thus unfairly held, oppose the Baptist 
view. The dilemma is irresistible. Either 
he should cease to be a Baptist in name or 
he should not controvert Baptist views; 
but itis a great gain to have the man see 
this for himself, and take action according- 
ly, of his own motion. There is then no 
collision, no friction. If the pastor man- 
ages wisely, there will very rarely be nour- 
ished up a case of obstinate persistence in 
acourse so manifestly unfair as willfully 
keeping ground among Baptists for the 
purpose of opposing Baptists. 

These suggestions of mine are meant to 
apply only to instances in which diversity 
of opinion concerns points which are either 
in themselves essential or which are essen- 
tial to the Baptist denominational peculi- 
arities. On other minor points diversity 
of opinion may be still more freely in- 
dulged. 

But now suppose the very exceptional 
case of stubborn pertinacity in holding and 
unquenchable zeal in propagating views of 
prime importance either to the Gospel itself 
or to the distinctive tenets of Baptists, 
what, in such acase,is to be done? The 
man supposed holds his view, he moreover 
seeks to propagate his view, and he does 
these two things in contumacious mainten- 
ance of his standing as member of a Baptist 
church. What shall we do with such a 
man? Well, after sufficiently long forbear- 
ance; after sufficiently earnest efforts to re- 
claim him to the truth; after sufficiently 
clear exhibition to him of the wrong and in- 
consistency of his course; in short, after 
exhausting all the expedients of the 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew, let the man 
be parted from the church, not on the 
ground of false doctrine held by him (of 
such false doctrine it is always supposable 
that, if his heart be right, he might be 





cured), but on the ground of his contentious 








fairness in doing that which it may, indeed, 
be his duty to do—namely, to oppose Bap- 
tist principles—but which it certainly 
cannot be his duty to do, as himself 
ostensibly being, what in honest truth he is 
not--a Baptist. We do not thus deny the 
man his right to think as he pleases or to 
speak as he pleases. We simply withdraw 
from him the opportunity of doing these 
things as a Baptist, falsely so-called. Or, 
rather, we simply decline to let, dishonestly 
to let our stamp of Baptist remain on a man 
who is, in our opinion, no longer a Baptist. 
What could be more obviously our right, 
more obviously, indeed, ourduty? Irepeat it, 
with proper pastoral vigilance exercised in the 
first admission of members, and then with 
proper pastoral fidelity exercised in the 
treatment of dissent from our views, such 
excision, originated by the church, would 
seldom, very seldom be necessary. 

I have thus rapidly run out, through 
various phases, a supposed case of opinion, 
differing from what is the recognized 
Baptist standard, indicating the course of 
treatment which seems to me to be advisable. 
Obviously, there is a limit prescribed by 
common sense to the privilege of a man, not 
a Baptist, who seeks to use his merely nom- 
inal Baptist character as a fulcrum for at- 
tempting the overthrow of denominational 
harmony. 

The same principle holds good in appli- 
cation to the use of the press by a nominal 
Baptist for spreading anti-Baptist views. 
Ihave said and I say again: Give dissent 
a chance to speak. This, however, does 
not mean that it is the evident right of any 
dissenter whatever to occupy room in the 
columns of any denominational newspaper 
whatever for the proposal and advocacy of 
his views. The editor has his just option 
to admit or to exclude an offering from 
any contributor. No contributor, denied 
place for his article, has just ground of 
complaint, except occasionally it might be 
ina matter demanding personal explana-* 
nation. The dissenter must take hischance 
with the editor exactly the same as other 
contributors have to do. No man is mis- 
used because, forsooth, some other man 
does not provide him an opportunity to 
propound his views to the public. If the 
public want to see his views, and one edi- 
tor will not gratify the public, another 
editor probably will. If no editor will, 
who knows but there is an opening for a 
new journal? At least, our dissenter can 
resort to the pamphlet. Let him pam- 
phleteer the public freely. Let him scatter 
his pamphlet far and wide on the wings of 
the wind. Then, if the wind brings it 
to you, I do not advise that you put it 
disrespectfully into the waste-basket. Put 
it there respectfully, if at all. But read it 
first, should you happily have time. If not, 
at least, glance it over. Perhaps your name 
will be init. It may give you some new 
idea. At all events, it may shake up some 
old idea and set crystallization at work 
again within you. If, having been ex- 
amined, it seems foreordained for the waste- 
basket, do not defeat its destination. Put it 
therein with a kind feeling for the brother 
that was at such unavailing cost and pains 
to set you right. If, on the other hand, the 
pamphlet is worth preserving, file it. The 
probability is that you will never disturb it 
more. But you always can, you know, if 
you choose. 

I will add, explicitly, what implicitly I 
have already said, that, if it be a pastor who 
finds himself definitively not a Baptist, my 
advice would be the same as that already 
given. His proper course is to withdraw 
from us of his own eccord. There are late 
conspicuous, honorable examples of this ac- 
tion; but I would have the denomination 
slow to take the initiative in severance of 
relation. The denomination is great enough 
to be very patient. But, now, to use a new 
figure, let the denomination have life 
enough in itself to be always clearing itself, 
by a certain fermentation, of intruding ele- 
ments, not properly belonging to it. That 

figure of fermentation suggests the whole 
philosophy of denominational, as of church 
discipline, in such cases. Let us work the 
alien elements out from among us. We 
ought thus to be working the denomination 





clear and homogeneous all the time. 
In conclusion, let me emphasize the ne- 
cessity, never more urgent than now, of the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 












right-hand grasp, of which in the former 
article I spoke. Let us hold fast to the 
truth. There is a relaxing atmosphere all 
about us, in which the tone of conviction is 
apt, insensibly, to be dissolved. We must 
brace ourselves resolutely against this influ- 
cnce. I have insisted on the left-hand 
grasp, that by which we hold our brethren. 
I close by insisting on the grasp of the right 
hand. Whatever we gain or lose, we must 
not lose the truth. Remember who said: 
** Zam the Truth.” Thank God, he holds 
us, when, but for that, we should let go. 


TaRRyTowN, N. Y. 
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I8 THERE A DEARTH OF STRAW? 


BY HIRAM C. HAYDN, D. D. 


THERE may be a scarcity of straw in spots, 
as there may be of money in individual 
pockets. 
life appear to be evenly distributed, and we 
are always to be thankful when there is not 
a dearth, however much we may crave 
abundance. 

It is true, as Dr. Todd has suggested, that 
adequate information as to mission-fields and 
workers is not always at hand in as clean- 
cut, comprehensive, and accurate statement 
as could be desired. To beable to lay one’s 
hand on just whatis wanted, in usable shape, 
without wading through a great iass of 
material, is a great desideratum, whatever 
subject is before us. But we generally have 
to wade some, whether we are looking up 
temperance, political economy, exegesis, or 
missions. The 
not deliver us from this sort of work. It is 
doubtful if there is any help for it, though 
the drudgery can be relieved by monographs, 
primers, and leaflets. The American Board 
is doing it; so is the Presbyterian, the Bap- 
tist, the Methodist, the Women’s boards, in 
a degree; and doing it well, 
in reference to its own work. They 
will do it more and more. Then The Gos- 
pelim All Lands comes along, and tries to 
sweep the whole field and summarize re- 
sults. Itis young. Ithas not a plethora 
of money, we are told, to do all it would; 


but it is growing and it is moving in a line | 
that more and more will make it popular. | 


Tne INDEPENDENT, week by week, does a 
grand work of this sort. The idea is a 
capital one. Now, can any one board sweep 
this whole world-field in encyclopedic 
leaflets, kept fully abreast of the times? 
What clerical force would be adequate to 
such a work? What fund would be requi- 
site to meet such an expenditure? What 
per cent. of pastors would utilize the issues? 
How many would read them, if scattered 
through the churches? 


trated lectures, if some bureau would fur- 
nish the raw material? These are questions 
not to be treated cavalierly, but candidly 
and seriously. Hence, they are put. We 
want to get at the best things. An an- 
nual almanac, such asis soon to be issued 
by The Gopsel in AU Lands moves in 
the direction indicated. We know of four 
brief monographs, covering the Asiatic Con- 
tinent, concisely and broadly, under way; 
of Sunday-school. concert exercises yet 
to be issued; of cheap but beautiful 
maps, out and to come out; of 
umes of brief biographies of mission- 
aries, not likely to be beaten by anybody; 
and soon. There was a model sketch of 
the Zulu Mission in the Herald for Febru- 
ary, 1881. It might have been made into 
a leaflet. Some things are done in all de- 
partments of life to meet a demand; other 
some to create a demand; and it needs 
great wisdom here, lest the Lord’s money, 
of which we get all too little, be wasted. 
Who will endow sucha department and 
help us to do something toward this com- 
prehensive handling of the great theme? 
The world moves pretty fast for the entire 
scheme and any one board. But, again, it 
ought to be said that we have a bureau of 
information in New York, and we presume 
it is true of Boston. Many a pastor during 
the past year has had dispatched to him a 
bundle of papers, a bundle of books, refer- 
ences to special themes, lists of Sunday- 
school books, not only bearing on one 
specific work, but the work of Christ in 
any given land; sometimes given outright, 
again only loaned, then again bought. 
The full want may not have been 
met; but some straw was furnished, and 


Indeed, none of the good gifts of | 


best encyclopedias can- | 


each | 


How many would | 
do that very desirable thing, give illus- | 


vol- | 


to this day we have not heard that in these 


| cases there was any lack for the brick re- 
| quired for the special use to which it was 
| to be put. This much we must, in justice 
| to ourselves, say, and we so much wish 
| that hundreds, instead of tens, had levied 
| upon us. There may, of course, be calls 
| we cannot meet; if so, it will only spur us 
| on to be ready next time. 

| In closing (for we will not trespass fur- 


ther) let it be said we are making a grave | 


| mistake—everybody who thinks that the first 
| great need of the Church is information. 
| Need enough there is; but alas! in this 
| year of grace fifty per cent. of the house- 
| holds of the Church will not read missionary 
| literature, though it fall like snowflakes on 
| their tables. And this is said in the face of 
| the fact that no department of religious lit- 

erature is fresher or more fully abreast of 


the time. The pastors are legion who do 


their best and who do well enough, and | 

| some actually find straw at hand to make | 
| er training of their preachers and teachers. 
! 


the Monthly, Concert or one Sunday service 
a month the brightest and best attended of 
| all the meetings they hold; and yet these 


very men are the ones, often, who complain | 
| them were in dying condition and some | 


of their membership to the diffusion of the 
Gospel. Let us not abate one jot of effort 
to make information, fresh and adequate, as 
abundant as possible; but let us not fail to 
| see that the need lies deeper far in the 
hearts and the unchristian attitude of multi- 
| tudes, who say: Lord, Lord, and do not 
| the things that he bids. Our missionary 
impulses must be got where: the apostles 
got theirs, when, as yet, there was no in- 
formation to be had and missionary history, 
| it was theirs to create. That is where multi- 
| tudes of God’s humble ones get their mis- 
| sionary ardor now, and, believing that the 
| kingdoms of the world are to become 
Christ’s, and praying, not saying, Thy 
| Kingdom come, they want toknow whether 
| the promises are being fulfilled and their 
prayers answered. Hence, they read. 
| Women getting their living by the work of 
their hands come in for the missionary maga« 
zine and pay for it. And, as surely as we live, 
unless we are led to desire a great revival 
of missionary zeal and to ask it till we get 
it, though all the presses on earth were to 
do nothing else but print missionary litera- 
ture and money were in hand to scatter the 
leaves till they rival the leaf-fall of Autumn, 
we die without the sight. 
A sermon, a leaf may waken a con- 
| science, and so we preach and print; but 
! 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| of the great indifference of a large per cent. 
| 


| let us recognize the fact that so many do 
not read and do not give, because their con- 
| science slumbers over the plain command of 
Christ and the sweep of prophecy to be ful- 
filled, ere he sees of the travail of his soul 
and is satisfied; and they see not that, if 
these great promises fail of fulfillment, no 
man’s title to eternal life is worth the paper 
on which it is written. The promises of 
God stand or fall together. But don’t forget 
that somewhat of a bureau of information is 
to be found at 39 Bible House, New York. 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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METHODISM. 
DR. CALLAWAY AND “PAINE INSTITUTE.” 


BY PRES. ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D. D. 


Lone before the division of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Methodism in the South 
was active in the work of preaching to ‘he 
Negroes. 
Andrew, 
organized and carried on hundreds of mis- 
sions to the slaves. After the division, 
Southern Methodism kept this work going 
vigorously. Atthe beginning of the war 


upon the registers of the Methodist Episco- 
| pal Church, South. 

After Appomattox came other forms of 
Methodism. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church organized conferences throughout 
the South; so did the African Methodist 
Episcopal Churches. The majority of col- 
ored Methodists affiliated with these church- 
es. 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It 
| seemed wise at the General Conference that 
| met in 1870, and it was agreeable to both 
| parties, to provide for the organization of a 
| church for these colored members. This 





was done under the presidency of bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South, the following Autumn. The 
new Church, a ward of Southern 
Methodism, called itself “‘The Colored 


Methodist Episcopal Church in America.” 
A book of discipline wes adopted. Col- 
ored ministers, of approved character, were 
elected and ordained to the episcopal office 
by the white bishops. The church build- 
ings throughout the country, held by the 
white church for the use of their colored 
members, were turned over and deeded to 
the new Church. And so they began. 

The ‘Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church” now numbers considerably more 
than one hundred thousand members. Its 
bishops are four—Miles, Beebe, Lane, Hal- 
sey—intelligent, devoted, and honored men. 
The Church has a vigorous life and is push- 
ing its way with noteworthy success. 

All along they have felt grievously the 
lack of a school of high grade for the prop- 


The Southern Methodist were slow to take 
hold of this much-needed work; besides, 


their own colleges were crippled. Some of 


have died. About a year ago some of the 


| more progressive of the Southern Church 


papers began to preach the doctrine 
that the time has fully come when the 
Southern white people must take hold of 
the work of educating the Negroes. The dis- 
cussion grew warm and lasted for months: 
but the time had come, 
were ready. 


the best men 
By the time the General Con- 
ference met in May of 1882 it surprised no 
informed men that the Southern bishops, in 
their message to the General Conference, 
distinctly and emphatically recommended 


difficult and delicate duty. He is a true 


| scholar, a devoted Christian, a vigorous 





writer, an eloquent preacher. He is a 
graduate of the University of Georgia; a 
Georgian born, and of a long line of slave- 
holders, who were themselves of honorable 
position and were humane to their servants. 
He ranks among the best of ‘‘ Southern soci- 
ety.” He was also a gallant soldier and a 
hard fighter in the Confederate army. 
Moreover, Dr. Callaway has long and suc- 
cessful experience in our best college 
work. 

This is movement forward. The Church 
and secular press commend the new presi- 
dent; the Annnal Conferences pledge their 
co-operation ; and, without a dollar, my dear 
and honored friend leaves Emory, where 
we love him so, to found ‘‘ Paine Institute,” 


for the training of colored youth. Heaven 
| blesses and will bless him. 
Emory Cotieas, Oxrorp, Ga, 
Sa labs Lick 
REDEEMING THE TIME. 
BY PROFESSOR EK. V. GERHART, D.D. 


that the Conference take suitable action in | 
order to provide proper educational facil- | 


ities for the rapidly growing Church that 
had been ‘‘set up” and that some critics 
said had rather been ‘‘set off.” 

When the committee reported, the Gener- 


Wuen the crops are abundant and manu- 
factures yield a profit, when labor is in de- 
mand and wages are high, and when the 
industrious poor can all earn a livelihood, 
we say that the times are prosperous, When 
the harvests are meager and manufactures 
are carried on with loss, when labor is not 
in demand and wages are low, and when 
the industrious poor have no means of earn- 
ing their daily bread, we say the times are 
adverse and depressing. 

We speak in a similar manner of time in 
regard to the morals of society. When 
crime and vice are on the wane, when laws 
are enacted and justice is administered in 
the interest solely of the commonwealth, 


| when public sentiment regarding religion 
| and morality is sound, and education is per- 
| vaded by a healthy tone, we say that the 


al Conference voted unanimously in favor | 


of the plan proposed. It was ordered that 
the bishops of the M. E. Church, South, 
confer with the colored bishops, and that 
the joint body appoint a board of trustees, 
to be composed of white and colored men, 
representing the two Churches. It was 
further ordered that the bishops appoint 
a minister of the white Church to 
general agent to carry these plans into 


’ effect. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN SOUTHERN 


Such men as Bishops Capers, | 
the Pierces, and a host of others | 


Bishop George F. Pierce was appointed 
to represent the college of white bishops at 
the joint meeting. Bishop Pierce met the 
four colored bishops in Atlanta, last August. 
(I had the honor to be invited to that con- 


pointment of trustees and the selection of 
Augusta, Georgia (separated from South 
Carolina only by the Savannah River and 
in three hours of Charleston and Columbia), 
as the place for the proposed college. 
Subsequently the Rev. James E. Evans, 
D.D., of the North Georgia Conference and 
a foremost man among us, was appointed 
the general agent. } 

The trustees met in Augusta, in October 
last, and resolved to call the new school 
‘* Paine Institute,” in honor of Bishop Rob- 
ert Paine, lately deceased, senior bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at 
the time of his death, and ‘‘ Chairman of the 
Committee of Nine,” that brought in the 
famous ‘‘ Plan of Division” in New York, 
in 1844. 

The next thing to do was to find a fit 
man for president. The Board gave out 
that they would have no man not reckoned 
‘**good enough for any of our white col- 
leges.” There was much thinking, consult- 


| ing, inquiring, also no little praying. South- 


there were nearly a quarter of a million of | 
communicants among the colored people | 





ern white men of position and character 
had not been teaching Negro schools. The 
last week in November the Executive Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Board to find “a 
fit president,” were electrified by a note 
from the Rev. Morgan Callaway, D.D., 
vice-president of Emory College and pro- 
fessor of English, volunteering his services. 


Dr. Callaway had a good and honorable 


| place. He was popular and useful; he 
A large number, however, adhered to | 


could have kept it, to our delight, indefinite. 
ly. How I shall miss him! For years he 
has been my right arm in my college work ; 
but he says: ‘‘ God calls me to this work.” 
He goes with Emory’s blessings on his 
head. He is eminently qualified for his 





times are good. But when education is 
superficial and one-sided, when public senti- 


| ment regarding religion and morality is 


be | 


Joose and unhealthy, when laws are enacted 
and administered in the interest of classes 
and individuals, and when vice and crime 
are on the increase, we say the times are 
evil. 

Time is not notional; but real. Time 
has financial, social, and ethical qualities. 
These qualities are derived from human 
life. Time is the physical process; the 
mental, ethical, and spiritual development 
of the race. Man’s moral and spiritual life 


| imparts character and tone to history in 


general; also in particular to each age in 


| the growth of the individual and to each 
ference.) That meeting resulted in the ap- | 


age in the progress of a nation. 
When we take Jesus Christ as the point 


| of view, and judge the history of man- 





kind and the life of individuals by compar- 
ison with the pure love of God and the 
spotless righteousness which he revealed 
and illustrated, we must pronounce time in 
general evil, and evil also all days and sea- 
sons. For the whole of human life, as ex- 
hibited in rac% and nations, is governed 
not by the true love of God, but by a false 
love of self, and is devoted to pursuits dic- 
tated by the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life. The cus- 
toms of society, the habits and aims of par- 
ticular classes, and the plans, desires, and 
toils of individuals are preoccupied by the 
fancied claims of money, of pleasure, or 
political distinction. In Christian countrics 
this holds true of men and manners in the 
degree in which men and manners are not 
molded and governed by the life and spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the personal life of Christ, the New 
Man, who was governed solely by self-sacrt- 
ficing devotion to his fellowmen and fulfilled 
perfectly the will of his Father in Heaven, 
human history is regenerated and redeemed. 
Likewise, all days and seasons and each and 
every age of man’s history have been re- 
deemed. The physical processes of human 
life and all ethical pursuits preoccupied by 
self-will, by worldliness, variety and pride, 
if not by wickedness, He has rescued from 
the law of sin and from bondage toevil. In 
his new, righteous life he has transformed 
these pursuits, these ethical developments 

ad physical processes, imparting to them a 
heavenly tone and connecting them posi- 
tively with divine ends. In his unique per- 
sonal history the days are not evil, but all 
































































































































































































































days are good. Time is pure and right, and 
is consecrated to holy love in his ministry 
and work of redemption.. 

The disciples of Christ must be governed 
by the same transforming principle. 
Through the universal prevalence of moral 
evil, all seasons and all days have become 
evil. The fallenlife of our race, subdivided 
into years, months, and days, is subject to 
the perverting, demoralizing, and disinte- 
grating powers of sin. The*kingdom of 
evil has appropriated all timesto itself. All 
days are under the dominion of selfishness 
and worldliness. Unregenerate men and 
unregenerate organizations do not, after the 
example of Christ, consecrate even a single 
hour to God or to the life of pure and holy 
love. Such earthly life, 
common secularization of time is as- 
sumed to be proper and legitimate. Nay, 
the world regards time as given only for 
temporal affairs, divorced from things di- 
vine and spiritual; and Christians common- 
ly speak of temporal affairs as being con- 


uses of human 


such 


trary to eternal realities, because, by com- | 


mon consent, fallen human life, with all its 
ages and seasons, is in the possession of 
vanity and death. 

If we would have time for Christ and his 
Kingdom, we must redeem it. The days 
and hours which are in the possession of 
man’s false, earthly spirit are to be re- 
deemed. We must redeem the days from the 
state of captivity to evil by heroic self-sacri- 
fice; that is, by the crucifixion of selfishness 
and worldliness. No part of the Christian's 
life can be consecrated to works of charity 
from love to Jesus Christ, except by Christ- 
like self-denial. We must say No persist- 
ently to the false desires of the flesh; and No 
to all the pleasing, but deceitful allurements 
of the world. We cannot get the new year, 
nor even one week, nor one day of it, for 
the holy service of Christ or for the prog- 
ress Of his spiritual kingdom, unless we 
purchase the year, the days, and the hours 
from the dominion of evil, as Jesus pur- 
chased his earthly life for his holy mission 
of love by the cheerful sacrifice of himself. 
Each year, every day, and every hour of 
his ministry he bore the cross, in order that 
he might have that hour, that day, that 
year for the new mission of love to which 
he had been consecrated. 

The fallen life of the world is in itself 
as false and as evil to-day as when St. Paul 
admonished the Ephesians to walk carefully, 
not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the 
time because the days are evil. If we would 
follow Christ in the midst of a perverse gen- 
eration, we must bear the cross as he did, 
every day and every hour, in order to have 
that hour and that day for God and in the 
interest of eternal life. If Christians do not 
redeem the days, the days will pass in the 
service of evil. The new year will be spir- 
itually good in the degree in which, by faith 
in Christ and by obedience to his command- 
ments, we make it such a year; and this 
new year we shall be able to make spiritual- 
ly good in as far as, by dying with Christ 
unto the world, we redeem the days for 
Christ from their subjection to evil. The 
times will answer to the ethical and spirit- 
ual character of our individual and social 
history. 

LANCASTER, Pa 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MARK 
TWAIN, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE TOTAL 

OF INANIMATE THINGS.” 


DEPRAVITY 


You will, doubtless, be able to recall the 
fact that in the Autumn of 1881 you ad- 


dressed the Saturday Morning Club of New | beg you to reconsider that impulse and banish it. 


Haven, at its opening session for that 
year. 

Before you sat tier on tier of bright young 
girls, and appreciative matrons filling the pri- 
vate drawing-room, where we then met; and, 
inspired by the sight, and still more by the 
momentous importance of your theme, 


you delivered one of the most impressive of 


your proverbially sound and practical’ dis- 
courses. 

You will, surely, remember also that soon 
after you began, piqued by your eloquence, 
an audacious canary, hanging in an adjoin- 
ing room, took the field against you, and 


piped and whistled so shrilly that you | 


were routed, horse and foot, so to speak. 
You did not appeal to the highest court, 
as did a certain little acquaintance of mine, 





in a similar emergency. Allow me to con- 
dense this true story, already told in the 
Atlantic Monthly, for the sake of its appli- 
cation to yourself vs. the canary, and not 
less (by no means less!) to the animus of 
certain sectarian newspapers in this year of 
grace. 

Twin boys were playing ‘‘church.” Bob, 
mounted on a chair, had been preaching to 
his patient audience of one, for so longtime, 
that the pews at last revolted, and, finding 
that the pulpit could not otherwise be emp- 
tied, resorted to strategy. Reuben (the con- 
gregation) drew up another chair against 
Bob's, and, once 
and outpreached his somewhat exhausted 


mounted, outgeneraled 


brother. 
of dogmatists) could, at a 
pinch, make a carnal draft upon the spirit- 
Not able to argue his fresh 
young brother down, he shut his eyes and 
folded 
prayed: ‘‘O Lord! Don’t bless that other 
minister, that’s got his pulpit hitched onto 
mine!” 

Not so you; but you too had your re- 
venge, for when, in answer to your silence 


our astutest 


ual armory. 


and appealing countenance, the canary’s 
mistress asked deprecatingly (mindful of the 
bird’s sensibilities, perhaps, as well as of 
your own): ‘Would you like to have the 
bird removed?” You replied, with a blood- 
curdling solemnity, which those who are 
familiar with your manner of speech can 
best appreciate (only that, like Margery 
Fleming’s bereft turkies, you ‘* were more 
than usual calm”). You replied, I say: 
*Y-e-s. I—should—like—to—have —him 
—taken—out—and— killed!” 

This terror passed, you uninter- 
rupted until your profound and most con- 
vincing argument was before us and the 
assembly dispersed. Then, as Iam about 
to make youremember, *‘ the Author of etc., 
"in her turn, piped up against you, 
canary fashion. She charged you with 
having sacrilegiously, though in utter un- 
consciousness, nailed your thesis not upon 
the door, but upon the divine right of a very 
bishop of the church, and likely to bring 
down upon yourself therefor the anathe- 
matizing bell, book, and candle! In short, 
you were told that in most signal confirma- 
of the Coincidence-theories of the 
Bishop of Western New York, on the one 
hand, and of one of the most illustrious of 
Connecticut's laymen, on the other, you 
twain were of one mind in this vital matter. 
That the Right Reverend Poet had the Sum- 
mer before, during a delightful sojourn in a 
Newport home, besought your informant to 
write an essay upon the very scientific dis- 
covery you had just promulgated, and 
poured forth such riches of proof from his 
own experience that the only natural re- 
sponse was: ‘‘ But you have already made 
the article and have only to put pen to paper.” 
Having thus done my best at the end, as 
did the canary at the beginning, to make 
your New Haven visit agreeable, I left you, 
with the assurance that I should at once re- 
port to Bishop Coxe your innocent poach- 
ing upon his manor. 

A few days later I received from you the 
subjoined letter, which I hereby certify is 
is atrue copy. Itis not the most grateful 
of earth’s surprises to see one’s private 
epistles in print; but the gravity of the 
situation is such that I do not hesitate for a 
moment. To save you from the gallows, 
or worse, I would sacrifice even more of 
your personal happiness. 


were 


etc., 


tion 


“ HARTFORD, Oct. 28th, 18S1. 
“You spoke rather as if you should give up the 


| dea of magazining the Bishop’s mind-telegraphing 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


But the first preacher (like some | 


his truculent arms meekly, and | 





where it wont appear in print for severa! months, I 
judge. So you see yours would be almost certain to 
come out ahead of mine. . . . 

“T had a mind to phrenograph (permit me here to 
betray to the public the fact that what is coincidence 
to the bishop is phrenography to the layman in his 
lecture of 1881, so long delayed in the press, no un- 
frequent happening when religion and science try 
their hand at a common nomenclature) this letter to 
you, for the sake of the experiment; but was afraid 
you might think I only did it to save three cents, 
whereas, upon my word and sacred honor, and I 


wish I may never die if such a sordid thought as that 


ever entered my head for a moment. Sol beg you 
to believe that, if I did phrenograph it, the thing was 
| done and gone before I had time to reflect and take 
it back. One of the inconvenientest things about this 
phrenography is that you can’t run it over and fix it 
right, and slick it up. No, it goes in the rough. 
“Truly yours, 8. L. CLEMENS.” 


Up to this present you had and have 
| every reason to believe that I had fulfilled 
| my promise long ago and warned the Right 
teverend poet. Iam forced to fall back 
upon canonical adjectives since the distin- 
guishing courtesy of his INDEPENDENT essay 
precludes the use of all earthly superlatives in 
response—that the Science of Phrenographic 
Cgincdence had at least two discoverers! 
That current of this occult force had 
actually been flowing back and forth be- 
tween Newport and Hartford; between the 
Bishop and his entranced auditors on that 
famous piazza by the sea, and yourself—the 
born devotee of pure science in the loneli- 
ness of your laboratory on the banks of the 
Connecticut; so flowing (not the river, but 
| the psychologic influence) that in which 
| quarter it rose will be a vexed question 
when the Nile sources are open to every 
schoolboy. -No; I never told the Bishop. 
I confess that I once went as far as to write 
two pages to him; but, being informed at 
that very point (coincident-phrenography 
again; this time between Buffalo and New 
Haven) by a Massachusetts rector that he 
had just received from the See House of 
Western New York an inquiry for my ad- 
dress, I calmly waited, as became the fer- 
vent believer in the new science, for the 
Bishop’s letter, which, alas! was only phren- 
ographed, as was mine to him. 
*having freed my conscience, by solemnly 
testifying that, to the best of my knowledge, 
you are both and each the sole and only 
original discoverers of this previously un- 
known science, must leave yourself and the 
Bishop, only beseeching you to refrain, if 
possible, from offering against each other 
the epigrammatic petition of my story: 
‘* Don’t have mercy on that other minister, 
that’s got his pulpit hitched onto mine /” 


New HAVEN, Conn. 
Hymn Aotes, 
AMERICAN WRITERS.—BAPTISTS. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC 


M. BIRD. 


Or the earlier home hymnists of this denomina- 
| tion Lhave already spoken; none of them at- 
| tained any great eminence, except Dr. 8. F. Smith. 
There remain a number belonging to the middle 
and later periods, each of whom is entitled to 
brief mention as the author of one hymn (and in 
several cases two or three), more or less used by 
the Baptists and a few of them by other bodies. 

Exocu W. FREEMAN was pastor at Lowell, and 
published, at Concord, N. H., in 1829, a selection 
containing .seven originals of very moderate 
merit. 





James M. WINCHELL, pastor in Boston, is re- 
membered by his “Arrangement” of Watts, 
with Supplement of 327 hymns, 1819; enlarged 
in 1832 to 533. This was largely circulated and 
| held its ground for some time. It contains some 
| uncredited pieces, and, at least, one that has since 
| been ascribed to him: 


* How peaceful is the Christian’s breast.” 


experiences since I had pre-empted the fleld; but I | 


This isn’t a matter of literature ; it is a matter of sci- 


| ence, and anybody who can contribute toward the 


sum of human knowledge concerning it, it is moral- 
ly encumbent upon the same todo so. 
believe that an interest can be stirred up upon this 
unquestionably fascinating subject that will bring 


| Out people all around, with their reminiscence 


baskets ; -— as a result, we should have a mass of 
most curious, yes, and profitable reading. 
“Now, won’t you write that article and publish it? 


| I do hope you wiil. 


“Truly yours, 8. L. CLEMENS. 


| With a “P. 8.” which will be recognized 
| unmistakably as your sign manual. 


“Plenty bad grammar; but somehow I never 
could seem to write good grammar with this pen.” 


| And again, under date Oct. B8ist, you | 
| wrote: ; 


“,. ,. . Come, now, please write that article 


and dispatch it to the magazine. Mine has gone | 





I think and | 


| Ropert T. Danrex (1773—1840) was born in 
Middlesex Co., Va., and moved, about 1783, to 
Orange Co., N. C., where he was occupied as a 
blacksmith and cabinet-maker. Having been 
‘converted, in July, 1802, and ordained in 1803,” 
he preached in North and South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Mississippi and was agent 
for sundry missionary and education societies, 
till his death, at Paris, Tenn. He wasan eminent 
revivalist and baptized over 1,500 persons. For 
some of these immersions he wrote a hymn: 


“Lord, in humble, sweet submission,” 


which appeared in Winchell’s ‘ Additional 
| Hymns,” 1832, and is preserved by the “ Praise 
| Book” and “Service of Song.” 
| Swart Sytvester Curtina, D.D. (1813—1882), 
| was born at Windsor, Vt., graduated at the Uni- 
| versity of Vermont, 1835, and ordained at Boyl- 
ston, Mass., 1835. He was pastor at South- 
bridge, Mass., 1837--1845 ; editor of the New York 


And now, 
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Recorder, 1845—-1850 and 1853—1855 ; editor of the 
Christian Review, 1850—1853 ; professor of Rhet- 
oric and History in the University of Rochester, 
1855—1868 ; and then secretary of the American 
Baptist Educational Commission. He wrote a 
“Historical Vindication of the Baptists,” Bos- 
ton, 1858. His death occurred at Brooklyn, Feb. 
7th, 1882, 
* Gracious Saviour, we adore Thee.” 

This must have been written during his fresh- 
man year at college, or earlier, and perhaps for 
his own baptism, for it was printed by Winchell, 
1832. It has been copied by the ‘ Psalmist,” 
1843, and by the “ Baptist Hymn Book,” 1871. 

“God of the world, thy glories shine.” 
This, as found in the Baptist ‘“ Psalmist,” 
“Hymn Book,” and ‘ Praise Book,” is altered 


| from a longer piece in Linsley and Davis's ‘ Se- 


lect Hymns,” Hartford, 1836. Another version 
of it, with the date 1835, makes No. 948 in the 
“Service of Song,” 1871. Three more effusions 
of his appeared in “Hymns for Vestry and 
Fireside,” Boston, 1841; and one of them was 
copied by the Cheshire Unitarian Col., where it 
stands No. 825. 

SreruEn P. Hix was pastor in Baltimore, and 
published there in 1836 ‘‘Christian Melodies,” a 
rather interesting collection, containing 26 of 
his own. A part of one of these, being the last 
three of seven stanzas, was adopted by the 
‘*Psalmist.” As usual, it is about immersion : 

«Come, saints, adore your Saviour God.” 
The book also contains some good unascribed 
pieces, which are probably not Hill’s, but have 
not been traced further back. One of these, 
“The busy scenes of day are fled,” was adopted 
by the Lutheran General Synod’s Collection, 
1841, and thence by Dr. Hatfield. 

Rosert TuRNBULL, D, D. (1809—1877), was born 
at Whiteburn, Scotland, and educated at the 
University of Glasgow. For a short time he 
ministered in England and Scotland, and then 
came to this country. He was at Danbury, 
Conn., 1833; Detroit, 1835; Hartford, 1837 ; Bos- 
ton 1839; and from 1845 again at Hartford, where 
he died. He published ‘Olympia Morata” and 
some other books. 

«“ There is a place of sacred rest.” 

This was copied from the “ Psalmist” by sundry 
other books, having previously appeared, with 
‘‘ waveless” instead of “‘ sacred,” in ‘* Hymns for 
Vestry and Fireside,” 1841. 
«Sinners are bending low at the throne. ” 
“Baptist Harp,” Philadelphia, 1849. I find 
another piece of his in ‘‘The Harp of Judah,’ 
Edinburgh, 1844. 

James Davis KNowLEs (1798—1838) was born in 
Providence and graduated at Columbian College, 
Washington, 1824, He was pastor in Boston 1825 
and professor at the Newton Theological Insti- 
tute 1832. His one hymn is for dedication : 

*“O God! though countless worlds of light 
Thy power and glory show.” 


. 


me 


This was copied from the “Psalmist” by the 
Methodist books of 1849 and 1878. 

Henry 8S. WasHpvrn, in the lucid language of 
Dr. Belcher, was (and is) ‘‘ a Christian merchant, 
connected with a Baptist church in New Eng- 
and.” To be somewhat more definite, he was 
born in Providence, in 1813 ; spent his boyhood at 
Kingston, Mass. ; was for many years a prominent 
citizen of Worcester ; and, after 1862, of Boston, 
engaged in manufacturing, and latterly in life 
insurance. He has held many posts of honor 
and rendered many public services. 

‘Let every heart rejoice and sing, 

Let choral anthems rise.” 

This was written for a celebration in Faneuil 
Hall, July 4th, 1842, and was sung by the Sabbath- 
school children of the city. It was set to music 
by Garcia, and afterward altered by the author 
forthe ‘ Psalmist,” 1843, whence it was copied 
by the “Sabbath Hymn Book” and others. It 
has a fine lyrical flow and seems well adapted to 
choral use. 

“ Almighty God, thy constant care.” 
“Psalmist” ; used also by Cheshire ‘‘ Christian 
Hymns.” Mr. Washburn has written many other 
lyrics, of which he thinks ‘The Vacant Chair” 
is, perhaps, the best known. 

Gurpon Ross is a Hartford layman, son 
and brother of prominent Baptist ministers. 

‘There is a land mine eye hath seen.” 

This is in the “ Psalmist” and most other Bap- 
tist collections. 

“ No night shall be in heaven.’ 
(“ Baptist Hymn Book,” 1871.) 

Joun Newton Brown, D.D. (1803-1868), was 
born at New London and graduated at Madison 
University, 1823. After doing some pastoral and 
professorial work, he was editor of the Baptist 
Publication Society, of the Christian Chronicle, 
andof the National Baptist. He published an 
“Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” 1831, 
and “‘ Memorials of Baptist Martyrs,” 1834. 

“Go, spirit of the sainted dead.” 


Copied from’ the ‘ Psalmist” by the “ Praise 


Book,” as also by the Cheshire ‘‘ Collection.” 
Jacos R. Scorr graduated at Brown Univers- 
ity, 1836, and at Newton Theological Institute, 
1842; was settled at Petersburg, Va., Portland, 
Me., Fall River, and other places ; and died near 
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His one hymn has been rather widely used : 
“To Thee this temple we devote.” (1843.) 
The “ Psalmist,” of which I have previously 
spoken (under Dr, 8. F. Smith, one of its com- 
pilers) a8 among the most meritorious and im- 


| versity. 


portant of American collections, contained some | 


other originals by H. H. Hawley, L. 8. Hill, J. 
B. Hague, G. E. Head, E. Y. Reese, and M. A. 
Collier, which it is unnecessary to mention more 
particularly. It also included two ascribed to ‘J. 
Young,” one of which, 
“© for a shout of joy” 

has been considerably used. Young is said to be 
English ; but I find no trace of him prior to the 
* Psalmist.” 

NATHANIEL CoLveR, D.D. (1794—1870), an 
“eminent preacher and abolitionist,” was born 
at Orwell, Vt., and began his ministry in 1836, 
Having preached successively in Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, he founded the Colver 
Institute, at Richmond, Va. Seventeen Hymns 
of his appeared in Banvard’s “ Christian Melo- 
dist,” 1848, among them these two: 

* Come, Lord, in mercy come again!” 
“ Weep for the lost! thy Saviour wept!” 
These were adopted by the “ Praise Book ” and 


the former by the “‘ Baptist Hymn Book.” 
The same “ Christian Melodist ” contains four 


hymns by E. Braprorp, of whom I know noth- | 


ing. One of them, beginning 
“Tis the blest, the favored hour,” 


has some merit. 


GEoRGE Barton Ibe, D.D.(1806—1872),was born | 


at Coventry, Vt., graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege, 1830, and officiated in Albany, 1834, Boston, 
1835, Philadelphia, 1838, and Springficld, 1852. 
He was “distinguished for scholarship, elo- 
quence, and logical power” ; published some ser- 
mons and edited “‘The Baptist Harp,” 1848. 


This contained seven hymns of his own, one of | 


which, 
“Son of God, our glorious Head,” 
is preserved by the ‘ Praise Book.” 

G, W. ANDERSON, a professor in the University 
at Lewisburg, Pa., had two hymns in the “ Bap- 
tist Harp,” and so had Mrs. Marta Frances AN- 
DERSON, who was born in Paris, 1819. One of 
these latter has had considerable success and is 
used by the “Methodist Hymnal,” 1878, and 
some other non-Baptist books. It is for Home 
Missions. 


“Our country’s voice is pleading.” 


Basil Manty, Jr., D.D., a professor in the Uni- | 


versity of Alabama, with his father of the same 
name, edited the Southern *‘ Baptist Psalmody,” 
Charleston, 1850, and contributed thereto nine 
hymns, two of which were taken by the Northern 
“Baptist Hymn Book” : : 

* Holy, holy, holy Lord, 

God of hosts, in heaven adored,” 
and 
“God with us, @ glorious name ! 
Manifest in flesh He came.” 


Each of these borrows its first line from a byma 
of the last century. A gentleman named Pory- 
DEXTER enriched the same book with 
original contributions. 

Srpney Dyer was born in Washington Co., N. 
Y., and was for some years in the army. After 
missionating among the Choctaws, he settled in 
Indianapolis, 1852, and in 1859 became secretary 
of the Baptist Publication Society. He has put 
forth sundry works, among them the “ South- 
western Psalmist,” 1851, containing sixteen 
hymns of his own. 
untraced date, are used by the “Praise Book ” 
and the first by ‘‘ Baptist Hymn Book” : 


seven 


“Go preach the blest salvation.” 
“When faint and weary toiling.” 


Generally, but wrongfully ascribed to him is one 
of greater celebrity : 


“ Work, for the night is coming.” 


Dyer wrote in 1854 alyric on this subject for an 
Indianapolis Sunday-school; but the above 
proves to be not even founded on it. The 
author is Miss ANNiE L. WALKER, of Canada. 

SyLvanus DrypEN PxHELps, D. D., was born at 
Suffield, Conn., 1816, and graduated at Brown 
University, 1844. He was pastor at New Haven 
from 1846 and now edits the Christian Secretary, 
Hartford. 


“ Christ, who died my soul to save.” 
This is dated 1857 and accepted by all the present 
Baptist collections. 
“ This rite our blest Redeemer gave.” 
From the “ Devotional Hymn Book,” 1864 ; adopt- 
ed by ‘‘ Baptist Hymn Book.” 
“Did Jesus weep for me?” 
Also 1864; used by “Praise Book.” As is the 
next, of uncertain date : 
“Sons of day, arise from slumbers.” 
Joseph Henry GrumMore was born in Boston, 
1834, and graduated at Brown University, 1858, 
and at Newton Theological Institute, where, in 


1861—1862, he was instructor in Hebrew. After 
pastorates at Fisherville, N. H., and Rochester, 


| Granville, Ohio, 1842—1847 ; professor of biblical 
| criticism, 1850, at Madison, and then (1853-1858), 


| ington ; and died in New Kent Co., Va. He pub- 


| Accepted by the ‘‘ Baptist Hymn Book” and the 


The following, of later and | 


“He leadeth me! O blessed thought!” (1859.) 
Adopted by Dr. Hitchcock, the ‘‘ Methodist 
Hymnal” and the “ Oberlin Manual.” 

Epmunp Turney, D.D. (1816—-1872), was born at 
Easton (then Weston), Ct., and graduated at 
Madison University. Was pastor at Hartford and at 


at the Fairmount Theological Seminary (now 
defunct), Cincinnati; afterward taught in Wash- 


lished “‘ Baptismal Hymns,” 1862, and ‘* Memo- 
rial Poems and Hymns,” N. Y., 1864. 
“O Love divine, O matchless grace!” (1864.) 
‘*Methodist Hymnal.” 
“Come to Jesus, little one.’ 
More or less used in England, and said to bear 
date 1860 or earlier. 
Rosert Lowry, D.D., was born in Philadel- 
phia, 1826 ; graduated at Lewisburgh University, 
| 1854, and was professor of rhetoric there, 
1869—1875 ; since pastor at Plainfield, N. J. He 
“has written many popular Sunday-school songs, 
| both words and music”, of which the chief is 
(1864.) 
This is used by the “‘ Baptist Hymn Book” and 
| “Praise Book,” by Dr. Hitchcock, by the “ Pres- 


“Shall we gather at the river?” 


| byterian Hymnal,” as well as by numerous com- 
pilations of less note. 


LewIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Fine Arts. 


ART NOTES FROM ITALY. 


BY LAURA B. PURDY. 


I orrTen think of an old lady (an American) 

whom I saw crossing a broad church, guide-book 
| in hand, stopping before a Madonna, remarking, 
{as she raised her eye-glass, strained her neck, 
| gazed long and earnestly: “I am really tired of 
Madonnas. They are everywhere.” Still she 
gazed. Ido the same, 

Come with me first to Florence, where the Fine 
Arts attained the zenith of their glory, where 
| were gathered in the famous Medici Gardens, in 
| the school of Bertoldo, that made for Florence 
| her fame, the master spirits of the age. No other 

school attained such celebrity, no other could 
| boast such a galaxy of immortal names. 

Only the site of that garden is left, while the 
| mantle of vanished genius charitably covers a 
land which has lost its excellency, its supremacy 
| inart. The Cwsars are dead. The “golden 
| horse” of Nero no longer glitters in the valley of 
the Colosseum. The stately palaces of the Pala- 
tine have crumbled to dust. The feeble voice of 
a dying hierarchy scarcely sends an echo beyond 
the walls of the Vatican. The Adriatic bemoans 
her virginity, for no marriage ring is bestowed 
upon her by the hand of a haughty doge. The 
purple and fine linen of ‘The Queen of the Seas” 
is changed to the foul rags of pauperism. But 
the ‘‘Golden Age” has not begotten an age of 
dross. Brave and mighty spirits have descended 
into the tomb of Italy and seized the wand of the 
! wizard Genius. Art is not dead, not degenerate. 
Through the Piazza della Signora, one of the 
| most interesting of Florence, past the ‘Palazzo 

Vecchio,” its most unique and beautiful speci- 
| mens of architecture, we come to the Ufizzi Gal- 

lery, whose collection is considered one of the 
| finest of the world. The building is quite un- 
| worthy of it—of Florence. But there is an inex- 

plicable incongruity in the architecture of this 


city, molded by the genius of the great- 
est architects, a strange bathos in _ it. 
| Take, for example, the Cathedral, that 


grand pile of black and white marble, with 
its external wealth of carvings and statuary. 
One’s first impression of the interior is—barren- 
ness. It is almost destitute of paintings. There 
is an arrangement of columns and colorings; 
these are lights and shadows which satisfy the 
eye, but close unto this harmonious picture is a 
barren, unartistic blank, inexplicable and disap- 
pointing. One admires the carvings, the relief 
of the high altar railing; one looks beyond, ex- 
pecting to see an exquisite mosaic floor, worthy 
| of such a railing, worthy of this city of mosaics. 
Only a rude brick pavement, fit for a prison-cell, 
| meets the disappointed eye. 

| These strange contrasts are everywhere, Per- 
haps it is the moral, the Sermon in Stones, the 
Church gives her children, 

As nty eye climbed slowly up “‘ The Campanile, ” 
resting with wonder and delight upon statuary 
and fretwork of marvelous beauty, I trembled 
lest this vision of perfection should vanish before 
a nightmare of brickwork ; but, for once, I was 
happily disappointed. One, at least, of my 
dreams of perfection rested on a firm foundation, 
that of “The Campanile of Santa Maria del 
Fiore.” Not even Ruskin, that deadly enemy of 
architectural illusions and strategems could make 
me give up this scrap of Faith, though the scath- 
ing fires of his criticism rose before me. 

Look a moment opposite, at that small octagonal 





are the celebrated “Bronze Doora.” The one 
executed by Lorenzo Ghiberti is cousidered 
a marvel of art. The severe Michael Angelo 
awarded it the paim of perfection, pronounc- 
ing it worthy of being the entrance to Paradise. 

But, we are wandering from galleries to 
churches, from painting to architecture. Let us 
return to the Ufizzi. 

“The Tribune,” a small room, holds the gems 
of the collection. Florence is rich in Raphaels, 
Here is the “Madonna del Cardenelle,” and | 
others less celebrated, while ‘‘ The Pitti,” which 
is really a part of the same gallery, being con- 
nected with it by a curious corridor, which 
crosses the Arno, over Ponte Vecchio, has not 
less than twelve, among them the ‘‘Madonna 
della Sedia,” the best known and most popular 
of Raphael’s works. How familiar those faces 
looked, as I stood before it for the first time. 
They had greeted me hundreds of times before, 
from photograph and chromo, from engraving 
and canvas. I felt I was before the great | 
original, There was a softness, a meaning, a 
depth here no copyist had reached. Looking at 
the copies of this and other old masters, I no- 
ticed many, indeed, most failed in color. To be 
sure, time has mellowed the tints of those old 
paintings ; but even a millennium could not soften 
harsh purple tones in which so many artists seem 
to revel, or unhappily to fall, into the rich yel- 
low tones, one of the charms of these old works. 

If uny one of my artist readers is contemplat- 
inga Winter in Florence and has on his pro- 
gram copying the ‘“‘Madonna of the Chair,” let 
me say to him: A friend of mine has entered her 
name in the column of waiters. Others may now 
be behind her; the train moves slowly. She 
waits the fruition of her hopes till the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety-four 
only fourteen years! I hope the “saint of her 
devotion” is so dear to her that the years of her 
waiting may seem short, as they did to th 
patriarch of old. 

The sweet-heavenly faces of Andrea del Sarto 
beam from many a canvas. I love them ; they hold 
me spell-bound. 

Three portraits of this artist I have noticed in 
Florence, all his own work but, strikingly un- 
like. Two of them must have been painted at 
nearly the same time. Yet, there 
foundation resemblance. In one there was some- 
thing repulsive, almost an imbecility. Was hi 
“an inspired fool.” as some one called Gold- 
sinith ; was refined and heavenly genius chained 
in such a cell? The second painting had the 
angelic expression that would portray such a 
spirit as Andria del Sarto was to me. Before 
this I tried to forget the face which rose befor« 
me like a Judas. As I studied his Madonna with 
St. John and Francis I believe only in the one 
before me now. The third portrait of him was 
a much later one. Time had ripened thos 
youthful charms into deeper and stronger vir- 
tues ; but over these were the unmistakable marks 
of the struggles and sufferings of a wounded 
spirit. This picture was in a private gallery, The 
owner told me it was said to be his last work 
and that domestic troubles had saddened and 
shortened the days of the gentle Andrea del 
Sarto, 

“A Visit of Mary to Elizabeth,” by Albertinel- 
li, is a striking picture. The figures are graceful. 
You read an inexpressible tenderness in the faces 
which greet each other with a new and kympa- 
thetic interest. Bartolomeo paints the samx 
scene. He is also represented by an unfinished 
work of great beauty, “‘ The Virgin with the Tu- 
telary Saints of Florence.” 

Here is Titian’s “Flora.” 
thentic Leonardo da Vinci, here or in any 
gallery. A man whose genius was so diffused 
could not afford monopoly to any art. A true 
representative of the Renaissance, when perfec- 
tion in a single art only was intellectual pov- 
erty, mastering the principles of each branch 
which made up the whole of art, was the loftier 
aim of the representatives of the Renaissance. 
Such was Leonardo, To his favorite pupils 


was only a 


finishing his work. Among the few of Leonar- 
do’s is ‘‘ An Adoration of the Magi” ; but this is 
unfinished. Of course, there is a ‘‘ St. Sebastian,” 
as wellasa “ Judith.” 
them? The former is considered one of the best 
representatives of Italian art, it is from the 
brush of Sodoma. 

In the Dutch School you can feast the eye on 
the wonderful flesh-tints of Rembrandt, recognize 
Gerard Doré and Jan Steen in their scenes 
from humble life and merrymaking. The two 
saloons of portraits of painters are, like a mu- 
seum, bewildering and unsatisfactory. 


group of Niobe, her seven sons and seven dangh- 
tera. 


I pass through the long gallery to the Pitti, 


his rival, the Medici, in external grandeur with 
a palace more imposing than that of any private 


proportion and bold simplicity. Coming upon it 
unexpectedly, while I was yet a stranger in Flor- 
ence, I mistook it for a prison or a station. 





structure. The “ Battisterie,” with its railing of 


The Pitti collection interested me more than 


One finds few au- 


seems often to have been left the pleasant task of | 





the Ufizzi. Besides the Madonna of Raphael, it 
has his two best portraits—Leo X and Julius II. 


| The Venetian School occupies an important 


place, Giorgione, one of its best represent- 
atives, has “‘ The Concert.” An Augustine monk, 
who has struck a chord, another monk, with a 
lute, a young man, with a hat and plume, listens, 
“The Marriage of St. Catherine,” as the grand- 
est work of Fra Bartolomeo, claims studied at- 
tention. His “Risen Christ with the Four 
Evangelists” is not unworthy of his genius. 
Andrea del Sarto fills worthily his share of space ; 
but the galleries of Florence are so familiar to 
Americans, I have detained you too long here, 

We will pass hastily through the Academy. 
We find there some of the gentle Fra Angelico’s 
best work. Among the pictures of the past, not 
dead, are Bartolomeo’s ‘‘ Mary Appearing to St. 
Bernard” and his “St. Vincent.” The repre- 
sentative of sculpture (the Florentine galleries 
are poor in this branch of art) is Michael 
Angelo’s “ David.” One realizes, while looking 
into the earnest, determined face, on the strong, 
muscular arm, the hand just ready to send the 
stone, That throw decides the fate ofa nation, as 
well as an individual. One finds in the Academy 
quite a collection of modern works: A large and 
brilliant ‘‘ John the Baptist before Herod,” Cas- 
tagnolia’s “ Filippino Lippi and his Mistress” 
seems to be the favorite with copyista, ‘There is 
“The Kitchen of a Cloister.” It does not sug- 
gest the life of fasting, the renunciation of the 
flesh. “An Episode of the Pest at Florence,” by 
Calomaie, tells a sad story of death with a sharp- 
er sting and an added terror. The pale priest is 
there ; the sextons waiting to hurry the dead and 
dying out of light. “The Entry of Charles 
VIII into Florence,” by Bezzuoli, recalls by 
contrast Mackart’s “Entry of Charles V into 
Amsterdam.” His genius delights only in the 
sensual, Voluptuous beauty is the foreground of 
all his works and gives one not a false impres- 
sion of a soul endowed with genius, but not re- 
finement, one of the earth, earthly, trailing his 
heavenly gift in the dust. 

‘Scenes from the Divina Commedia,” “ Seenes 
from Faust” are two interesting companion 
pieces. 

Scenes ina Capuchin Monstery, “A Funeral 
and a Service.” In the first, the dead monk, upon 
whose face falls the red light of the service can- 
dle, the sad, solemn faces half hidden under the 
brown of the order. The same figures are in the 
service, somewhat stiff. 

T had been reading Ruskin’s ‘ Mornings in 
Florence.” Iam not an unqualified adorer of 
Ruskin. He is too intense. His zeal for the 
cause is almost fanatic. Fanaticiam in any di- 
rection touches, at least, the outside edge of in- 
sanity, and it needs the straight-jacket of common 
sense for the unbiased to feel it safe to trust 
them. It was one of the lovely, sunny morn- 
ings of Florence. Laying down the book, I started 
for 8. Maria Novella, to see Cimabue’s Madon- 
na, whose entrance into this Church had been a 
triumphal Looking around = th: 
beautiful structure, I said to myself: L must find 
the most unearthly face and unnatural form, I 
found itt. Twill not venture to criticise further. 
Cimabue, I pass it by! It hung too high for 
me to sce its merits, 
the Westminster of Florence. It 
holds the tomb of Michael Angelo and numerous 
monuments, inseribed with honored names, 
Two of the chapels are adorned with Giotto’s 
principal frescoes. 


procession, 


St. Croce is 


MILAN, ITALY. 
Sanitary. 


HOW TO PROTECT SCHOOLS 


FROM UNCLEANLINESS AND FROM CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES, 

Tue present Public School system of our va- 
rious states involves the most fundamental ques- 
tions that have to do with human life and health. 
Man shall not live by brain alone ; or, if he could, 


' must have a body in which to exercise it, 


What gallery is without | 


The Saloon of Niobe contains the famous | 


the old palace of Luca Pitti, who hoped to excel | 


citizen. Its effectiveness lies wholly in its fine | 


Physical care as well as physical training and 
culture, are of the first importance. Not only 
has not the proper curriculum of physical in- 
struction been reached, but our schools actually 
| inflict many evils on the rising generation. They 
are too often the actual promotives of uncleanli- 
ness. That Hollandish habit, by which, in the 
best large or common school, a matron meets each 
scholar at the door, to see whether there is neat- 
ness in body and apparel has something to do 
with the proverbial Dutch neatness and cleanli- 
| ness, The wash basin and towel, should be ac- 
cessible to all. Chinese paper towels are cheap and 
| handy. The tendency of the American school- 
| room is to overlook what is best known as good 
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under the desks and about 


school-rooms and the habit of putting two or 
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three in one seat adds to the ‘‘ettiion. 
Children, with soiled hands and often with soiled | 
clothes, not only mar, but make unclean the fur- 
nture. There isno kind of woodwork that so 
often needs to be washed with soap and warm 
water as school furniture and the school-room | 
wainscoting. Instead of the mere sweeping, 
many a Saturday should be spent in thorough 
washing and wiping of all the woodwork of the 
school-room and such dusting or cleansing of 
the walls es is desirable. In our crowded city 
achools, the walls and ceilings should have white- 
wash, at least, cach month. It will not do to 
leave them to merely the cleansing of the Summer 
vacation. Few men are capable of this kind of 
house care. While the general oversight of cel- 
lar, basement, and out-door surroundings may 
be left to men, the best housewife care should be 
provided for the school dwelling apartments, As 
to closet accommodations, too often the cloak- 
room is an unaired dark closet, where, too often 
damp and unkempt clothing is left hanging 
and badly aired all the day. It is quite beneath 
the dignity of trustees and of some teachers to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


know what may be the state of the out-closets. | 
Until there is a radical reform in the actual | 


cleanliness of school buildings and their sur- 
roundings, we despair of cleanliness as a marked 
and dominant trait of American character. 
Contacious Diszases IN ScHoors.—Next in 
import to this general promotion of clean- 
liness, and so of health, is the question of how 
to guard the schools from becoming the vehicles 
or propagators of those contagious diseases 
which, besides being nourished by filth, may 
often occur from the dissemination of a specitic 
poison, even where cleanliness is promoted and 
where the result is a consequent of the ordinary 
assemblage of children. It is a matter which is 
one for serious inquiry on the part of teachers, of 
physicians, and of parents. 
in which it is claimed that the high rewards 
for punctuality have so induced children to at- 
tend when half sick, or when there was communi- 
cable disease in homes, as .o have made the school 
a notable occasion of the spread of epidemics. 
How shall the necessary information be obtained? 
The teacher, or trustee, says he cannot be ex- 
pected to be a discoverer of disease, or to know 
the condition of the family at home. The family 
physician raises the question whether it is bis 
duty to report every case of contagious disease 
in his practice, or whether his own judgment 
shall be the guide. Many boards of health claim 


We know of a school 


that, unless the rule to report is imperative, 
the local existence of such diseases can- 
not be traced or contagions isolated. Parents 


are shy to give publicity to any localized disease 
in the family, as it often reacts on their business 
or their comfort. We see no way except to go 
back of prejudices and self-interest to the real 
moral or ethical views. We think a close exam- 
ination of this view will show that the proper au- 
thorities—i. e., boards of health or trustees—have 
a right to know home conditions of health, so far 
as these jeopardize the public,or the children who 
attend schools. Whether the parent or the phy- 
sician shall be the authority, and whether for pay 
or ona purely ethical basis the report shall be 
made, is a subsidiary question, to be determined 
by the sensus communis or by the law. The 
outcry there is in any neighborhood, if a parent 
has a child sick with scarlet fever, for in- 
stance, and sends the other daily to school, is 
almost a testimony that the schools have a right 
to this knowledge ; and, if so, to determine how 
to obtain it and to act thereupon in some regu- 
lative way. This question is now subjective,and, 
until more fully argued, we only suggest two or 
three practical expedients : First, we think every 
Board of School Trustees, joined, perhaps, by the 
local Board of Health, should, at the commence- 
ment of each term, or just before, send a circular 
or notice to each parent, that, whenever certain 
named contagious diseases are in, or have within 
a month been in any particular household, no 
child should-be sent to school except by previous 
approval of the board. 

If a case of such disease occurs in a pupil at- 
tending, the teacher or trustee should be ap- 
prised. In this way cases of small-pox, for in- 
stance, have often been prevented and the 
severity of other diseases averted, The time of 
non-attendance depends much on the case, on 
the care of the family or the opinion of the 
physician, and should only vary from a fixed 
standard, say of one month, upon modifying 
evidence. Logically and morally the duty of 
notice seems to us to devolve upon the guardian 
or parent, although we see how, in the peculiar 
relations of the physician to life and health as 
special interests, the state may. demand returns 
from these. It is on a similar basis to that 
by which it gives preference to the bill of the 
physician in the last sickness over all other bills. 
We, at least, insist that the power of isolation of 
communicable disease and of preventing exten- 
sion is such that it is high time that both law 
and general ethics and medical ethics determined 
what are the respective rights and duties of all 
who bear either a family ora professional rela- 
tion to children, to whom the state offers free 
schools, except that it does_not also wish to offer 
to all such absolute freedom to convey danger- 
ous diseases, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Biblical Research, 


In the Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie 
1882, 1888, pp. 569—573, Dr. Friedrich Zimmer, 
Privatdocent at Bonn, treats of Heb. ix, 14, and 
in particular of the woords 4:4 rveijaroc aiwwvion, 
“by the eternal spirit.” 
words cannot be connected with Guwpor, “ with- 
out blemish,” as Bleek would have it, for that 
would require Tveijua Gywv Or rveipa dywobvy, 
“Holy Spirit” or “ Spirit of Holiness.” Eternal 
existence might follow from the holiness, but 
holiness, lack of blemish, would not follow from 
the eternal existence. Besides, Heb. ii, 10 says 
Christ is to be perfected by suffering (v, 8,f). He 
has been perfected through suffering, and so xii,2, 
J. he has borne shame for the prize of heavenly joy. 
Hence, it isnot an eternal spirit by which Christ 
offers himself, without blemish, It is his perfect 
obedience, his firmness in belief. Zimmer then 
considers the possibility of connecting it 

wh tpocjveyxev, “ presented.” Of cou aa 
here cannot offer the occasion, but the means; 
and a means can only be an activity, not a con- 
dition of rest, so that, although it might be said 
that Christ had presented himself by his inno- 


| cent death, it could not be said that he had 


| spirit. 





offered himself by the possession of eternal 
A condition introduced by 4:4 can only 
give the means for the possibility of an action, 
and not the means of carrying it out. What 
does it mean when we say that “eternal spirit 
made the self-presentation of Christ possible”? 
As a parallel to the Old Testament offerings, 
Christ's offering of himself can only come after 
death ; and can only refer to his sacrificial death, 
as De Wette, Delitzsch, and Ebrard think, or to 
the presentation of the shed blood in Heaven, as 
Grotius and Bleek would have it. Zimmer de- 
cides for the latter view, especially on the 
ground of the passages viii, 4, and v, 10, 12. The 
connection, then, of dia sveiyatog aiwviov with 
mpooijveyKkev would mean that this self-offering of 
Christ in Heaven was made possible by eternal 
spirit—namely, by Christ’s own eternal spirit. This 
would give a good sense. Christ could do anything 
after death only by reason of having an eternal 
spirit, a thing which would fit weil with vii, 16. 
Nevertheless, Zimmer rejects this view, because 
then the spirit must be a special spirit of Christ, 
‘his eternal spirit,” and not merely “eternal 
spirit.” And, if the words cannot be connected 
with duwuov, and not with zpoojveyxer, the only 
thing left, so far as he can see, is to supply wy 
and make d:4 apply to the subject as implying 
the condition in which the subject of the activity 
is, like Pa. iv, Ll—oi siotetovrec di axpoS8veriac— 
those who believe as belonging to the circum- 
cision, II Cor.v 10,—ra Tov oauatoc—what 
we did in the condition of the body, as bodily be- 
ings, the words would then read: ‘‘ Who has pre- 
sented himself in the condition of eternal spirit” 
(=as eternal spirit.) As eternal spirit and ,there- 
fore, in Heaven, freed from his corporality, 
which he had given up as an offering, Christ 
brought himself ; that is, his blood shed on earth, 
as a spotless sinner offering before God. To 
our mind, this interpretation is nothing 
but a phase of the connection of “eternal 
spirit” with mpoojveyxev, and Zimmer only con- 
firms that view, although in appearance he re- 
fuses to accept it. 


Jia 


.-The Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., writes us that it 
is well known that passages from the apocryphal 
book, Ecclesiasticus, are quoted in the Talmud; 
but there are also other passages which are in- 
troduced as a quotation from the Bible and which 
are not found there. Thus we read in the treat- 
ise ‘* Berakoth,” fol. 61, col. 1: Rab Nachman 
said Manoah was an ignorant man, for it is writ- 
ten: ‘“‘He went after his wife ” (Judg. xiii, 11). 
R. Nachman, the son of Isaac, asked: Should 
this not also apply to Elkanah, for it is written 
“And Elkanah went after his wife”; and to 
Elisha, of whom the Scripture says, ‘‘And he 
arose and followed her” (II Kings iv, 30)? He 
followed her, indeed! Yes; but he followed her 
words and advice, and so here likewise he 
(Manoah) went after her words and counsel. 
The Tosaphoth correctly remarks on what the 
Talmud says concerning Elkanah : “‘ It is an error, 
for this verse is not found in the whole Scripture.” 
In the same treatise we read (fol. 55, col. 2), in 
fine: “It is saidin the name of R. Banah : ‘Once 
I had a dream, and I went to all [interpreters of 
dreams, the passage having reference to the 
twenty-four interpreters of dreams said to have 
been at Jerusalem], and the interpretation of the 
one was different from that of the other; but all 
were fulfilled, to fulfill what is said: All dreams 
go after the interpretation.’ But, is this a 
verse of the Scripture? Yes, and according 
to R. Eliezer, who said: ‘Whence do we know 
that all dreams go after the interpretation? For 
itis said: ‘And it came to pass as he inter- 
Pp In the treatise ‘ Pesa- 
chim,” fol. 56, col. 1, it is said that Jacob, before 
his death, cited the words “ blessed be the glori- 

f his forever and ever.’ 


and “ Berakoth,” fol. 62, col. 2, we read that 


Scripture says: “If any one wants to kill 
kil im rs ” Butsuch a passageis now 
‘oun 
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He argues that en | 
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Science. 


SCORPIONS. 


In his notes on some habits of scorpions, read 
before the Linnwan Society of London, Prof, 
| Lankester speaks first of the Androctonus of 
Algeria. The scorpions were sent to London, 
packed in sand, He put them into a cage, kept 


| at a temperature of 65°F. by means of gas, and 


, pushing the large chelet 





some six inches in depth of fine sand, and 
gravel was placed on the floor of the cage. The 
scorpions preferred the drier parts of the sand, in 
which they buried themselves, excavating each a 
tunnel for its own habitation. These tunnels 
were often as much as eight inches in length 
and ran horizontally just below the surface of 
the sand. In excavating, the scorpion began by 
into the sand, and 
scraping backward with the three anterior pairs 
of walking legs while the hindermost pair did not 
share in this movement, but remained motionless, 
acting as a support for the body. The scraping 
action was very rapid, the sand being thrown out 
by the quick strokes of the three pairs of legs in 
a constant shower and toa distance of three 
or four inches, so as to produce 
rattling sound. These scorpions were by no means 
courageous; but, on the contrary, very timid. 
During the daytime they were always hidden in 
their burrows or under the water-pan or pieces of 
wood. If brought to the surface, they gave very 
little evidence of sight and none of hearing. When 
walking, the body is well raised from the ground, 
the tail retlected over the back, and the sting car- 
ried just over the back of the cephalic shield, 
ready to give a forward stroke, while the large 
hands are widely outstretched and held horizon- 
tally, acting most obviously as tactile organs, 
the creature feeling its way with them. ‘The 
movement is very steady, giving the impression 
of something on wheels, and is never rapid— 
never so rapid as to escape a man’s complete con- 
trol. They could be handled with impunity, if 
rapidly seized by the last joint of the tail; but, 
if slowly approached, a vigorous stroke was de- 
livered at the approaching object by the tail, di- 
rected so as to give the sting effect. Complete 
directive power exists in regard to these move- 
ments of the tail. The blow can be delivered 
either straightforward over the head, straight- 
backward, or to the right or to the left.” Itis 
difficult to feed the African scorpions. They did 
not care for blow-flies, though they appreciated 
cockroaches. They never fed excepting at dusk 
or in the night; so that it was difficult to ob- 
serve their proceedings. ‘‘ But on two occasions 
I saw cockroaches attucked. Probably the scor- 
pion never pursues its prey; but comes upon it 
by stealth. The cockroaches walked, unsuspect- 
ingly, up to the scorpion when I was observing 
the cage with a light, just after dark, and sud- 
denly one was seized by the large left chela of the 
scorpion. At the same moment the sting was swift- 
ly brought over the scorpions head, and two stabs 
in quick succession were adininistered to the cock- 
roach, The scorpion then carried off its prey, 
holding it in the large chela. Having found a 
quiet place in which to feed, the scorpion tore 
off the head of the cockroach by means of its 
chel® and then inserted the chelicere into the 
soft substance of its prey. The struggles of the 
cockroach had lasted about two minutes, and not 
until they had ceased did the scorpion release the 
hold of it by his large chela and commente the 
feeding operation. When now disturbed, the 
scorpion did not carry his food by means of one 
of the large chelw as before, when that food was 
still alive and struggling. Now he carried the 
dead cockroach held firmly by the chelicere, and 
thus left his chelw free for attack or defense. I 
observed this on other occasions. A scorpion, 
when disturbed feeding, always carries off iis 
prey held in the chelicere, leaving the chelw free 
for other uses.” The exact mode of ea.ing is very 
difficult to observe. The mouth of the largest 
scorpion existing is a minute aperture, not so 
broad as the shank of an ordinary pin and food 
is drawn into this aperture by a remarkable 
pumping action of the pharynx, the mechanism 
of which has been described by Professor Huxley. 
As to the suicide of scorpions, Professor Lan- 
kester remarks: ‘The well-attested statement 
that a scorpion, when placed within a ring of 
red-hot embers, will, after making futile efforts to 
pass the fiery circle which surrounds it, deliber- 
ately kill itself by inflicting a wound with its 
ating in its own head, has often been doubted. 
When killing a scorpion (A. funestus) in a glass 
box by the use of chloroform vapor, I witnessed 
something which tends, I think, to throw light 
on the old tradition and to confirm its accuracy 
in the main. As soon as the scorpion began to 
feel the effects of the chloroform vapor, it made 
repeated blows with its sting in the straight- 
forward direction above its head. These blows 
became gradually less definite and the muscular 
movements concerned in them less efficiently 
co-ordinated. At last one blow was so ill-directed 
as to cause the tip of the scorpion’s sting to 
catch under the free projecting margin of the 
posterior region of the cephalic shield. In this 
instance the scorpion did not lacerate itself ; but 
I can well believe that occasionally such a mis- 
directed blow with the sting, on the part of a 


a curious 


= 





half-suffocated scorpion has been seen to cause a 
penetration and laceration of the cephalic 
shield, followed by the death of the scorpion. 
The common scorpion of the South of Europe 
(Zuscorpius) does not make burrows, but simply 
pushes itself umder stones and into crevices, 

In their fights with one another the large for- 
ceps or chelw are used, but the sting was never 
brought into requisition. ‘These small Italian 
scorpions feed readily on the blue-bottle fly, also 
eating the larve and pupa of the same insect, 
The fly carelessly walking into the scorpion’s 
arms, which makes no previous endeavors to cap- 
ture it, the scorpion firmly grasps the fly with its 
left large forceps, and very deliberately, while 
the fly buzzes and struggles, brings up his sting 
over his head and carefully pierces the fly’s head 
with his long, fine sting. Having deliberately 
withdrawn his sting, he again quietly and with 
an air of much determination introduced the 
fine sting into the fly’s head. ‘‘ The slowness of 
this stinging process is, perhaps, to be connected 
with the fact that the poison-glands have to be 
compressed by their proper muscles and the poi- 
son squeezed out of the lumen of the gland after 


| the sting has pierced the fly’s head. Having ac- 
| complished this operation, the scorpion walked 


| scorpion is double. 


round with the fly, still struggling, held in his 
left chela. After three minutes the movements of 
the fly ceased. Then the scorpion brought the 
fly up to its chelicerw and released its hold with 
the left chela. The fly was now carried by 
the two chelicere, the chele being left free. 
Lankester states that the poison-gland of the 
Each gland is invested by a 


| powerful muscle, the contraction of which expels 








the poisonous secretion. 


B eesonalites 


In the correspondence from France we read 
that the late Louis Blanc had outlived most of 
the enemies whom he had made in his brief and 


| passionate career, which ended with the close of 


the Revolution of ’48. His long exile had trans- 
lated him, as it were, into the constellation of 
French literary celebrities, and his glory (for it is 
not too much to say that he had achieved glory) 
was that of a bright and pure fixed star. His 
countrymen and the Deputies in the Chamber, 
with but few exceptions, looked upon the 
diminutive orator, the world-worn and world- 
weary historian, essayist, philosopher, and 
enthusiast, with profound respect, and most of 
the younger politicians paid him the tribute of 
hearty admiration. Those who have never h2ard 
Louis Blanc address an assembly can ill under- 
stand the remarkable and peculiar charm of his 
manner. It seems almost incredible that a man 
of such inferior size, such Lilliputian proportions 
should have been able to fill great edifices with 
the resounding harmony of his majestic speech, 
until he literally made himself forgotten and 
seemed like a voice from some hidden oracle. 


..General Lew Wallace, United States minis- 
ter to Turkey, received marked attention during 
his recent visit to Syria and the Holy Land. 
Upon his arrival at Jerusalem, all the Americans 
in the city went to meet him at the Jaffa Gate. 
The Star-spangled Banner was carried by the 
Jews and a leading rabbi made an address of 
welcome and led the crowd in giving three 
cheers. General Wallace jumped down from his 
horse, thanked the rabbi in appropriate terms, 
and shook hands all around. Afterward he was 
given a reception at the consulate. The Sultan 
had telegraphed orders in advance as to General 
Wallace’s lodgings and entertainment by the city 
officers, which was an unprecedented attention. 


....-Mr. Kwong K. Chin, who has just left 
Hartford, Conn., after a seven years’ residence, 
for China, will spend some two years there, com- 
pleting his work upon his Chinese and English 
dictionary and phrase book. His young son, 
who has first learned the English language in his 
American home, will be put in one of the Chinese 
and English schools in China and receive instruc- 
tion in Chinese, but will probably return to this 
country (his native land) for the completion of 
his education. 


....-The Rev. Edward Everett Hale tells, with 
much enjoyment, a story of his early clerical ex- 
periences. He went, he says, to Northampton to 
preach one Sunday. In the vestibule of the 
church he was met by a venerable man, 
who said to him: “I am dreadfully deaf, sir, 
and I don’t always hear a that’s said; but I 
wish you would speak the text aloud, for when I 
hear a young man’s text I know what he’s going 
to say and I can sort of follow along.” 


. Reports come, by way of Paris, that King 
Humbert of Italy is sinking into a condition of 
confirmed melancholy. For days together, says 
& correspondent, he does not speak a word to any 
human being. He appears at the Queen’s recep- 
tions ; but does not open his lips. 


.-The Hon. Joseph Holt, President Buchan- 
an’s Postmaster-General and afterward Secretary 
of War and Judge-Advocate-General, lives in 
strict retirement in Washington. He is a child_ 
less widower and rarely makes his appearance 
in public. 
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Blusic 


“THE Messian” was appropriately offered by 
the Oratorio Society to their patrons and friends 
on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday evening 
of last week. We are glad to observe the fixed- 
ness of this fine custom here and in so many 
other cities. The Academy of Music was entirely 
filled at both concerts, and even in the topmost 
gallery the aisles were occupied by attentive 
lovers of Hiindel’s immortal work. The present- 
ation of the oratorio was excellent. Mise 
Henrietta Beebe, Miss Anna Drasdil, Mr. A. D. 
Woodruff (who was unexpectedly called on to fill 
Mr. Fried’s place as tenor), and Mr. John F. 
Winch were the soloists, and the excellent choir 
of the Society, under Dr. Damrosch, rendered the 
choruses with sufficient effect. In connectibn with 
her appearance at the Worcester Music Festival, 
we cordially praised Miss Beebe’s interpertation of 
Hindel’s famous soprano arias in this oratorio, 
and we have nothing more to say than that she 
sings them with chaste expression, adequate vo- 
calization, and a certain religious refinement of 
style that is very acceptable. Miss Drasdil’s good 
qualities are so widely recognized that compli- 
ment is, perhaps, equally supertiuous in her case. 
She gave a noble and tender rendering of “* He 
Shall Feed His Flock.” Mr. Woodruff we shall 
really hore to hear again in music of this sort. 
His voice is thoroughly suited to it, the size of 
the Academy did not get the victory over him, 
and he has so flexible and pure an organ that he 
ought to exhibit it to such good advantage again. 
Mr. Winch was not in as fine voice as during the 
late perfomances of ‘The Redemption”; but 
his rendering of *‘ Why do the Nations?” was 
fully equal to the best English standards of 
oratorio singing. The Symphony Society or- 
chestra took charge of the accompaniments, as 
usual, and played them well. A pleasant feature 
of both the afternoon and evening concerts was 
the unanimous observance by the vast house of 
the fine old custom of rising at the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.” At one time this practice seemed to 
flag here, and we are glad to see that it obtains 
again so unequivocally. It onght to do so. It is 
not a thing done out of respect to religion or 
English fashion (as a leading musical critic, who 
ought to know better, recently insinuated) but 
as a musical observance, venerable through the 
usage of nearly a hundred and fifty years. It has 
long been known that, at the first performance of 
“The Messiah,” in London, March 23d, 1742 
Hiindel himself directing), the audience were so 
carried away by their excitement and rapture at 
this wondrous chorus that they started to their 
feet in a transport, and so stood until it was 
ended. The custom has descended to us with 
Hiindel’s music. Let us cleave to it, by all 
means, 

..The second concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, at Chickering Hall, attracted a 
fairly large representation of fashionable and ar- 
tistie New York. 
and pleasant about these concerts, apart from 
their eminent musical merit. The program on 
this occasion included a new trio, by Nawratil, 
very tuneful and piquant, but not as well played 
as the previous performances of Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Werner, and Mr. Alexander Lambert, the pian- 
ist, have given us reason to expect. Handel's 
lovely sonata for flute and piano was most artisti- 
cally given by Mr. Wiener and Mr. Max Liebling. 
Miss Ella Earle, who possesses a clear and sweet 
voice, sang several rare and exquisite songs, by 
Jensen and Gomez, very nicely indeed; and Mr. 
Lambert's finished playing of a ‘‘ Tarantella,” by 
Mozkowski, met with the marked favor of the 
audience. Beethoven's Quartet in F major 
(Opus 18, No 1), which has always been a favorite 
with the Club, concludéd the concert. It was an- 
nounced on the program that the Sextette (Opus 
65) composed for the club, by Heinrich Hoffmann, 
will be performed at the next concert, Jan- 
uary 16th. 


There is something very cheery 


..At the next canceris of the Symphony 
Society, January 12th and 13th, Mme. Albani will 
appear as the soloist. Beethoven's ‘ Coriolan” 
Overture, Schumann’s B Minor Symphony, and 
the vorspiel to ‘‘Die Meistersinger” will be per- 
formed by the orchestra.———Miss Emma C. 
Thursby will give five concerts in Chickering 
Hall, under Mr. Strakosch’s direction, on the 
dates of January 4th (this evening), 6th, 8th, 
llth, and 13th, About one hundred composi- 
tions will be performed, covering a very ex- 
tended range of vocal music.————Herr Joachim, 
the famous violinist, is now playing in London, 
his reappearances being the sensation of the 
musical season there.———On Thursday even- 
ing, January lith, will take place Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy’s second concert. Mr. Joseffy will play 
Henseclt’s melodious F Minor Concerto and his 
own new Concerto, the latter for the first tim:. 

..The Harlem Mendelasohn Union gave, at 
their last concert, Berlioz’s sacred Cantata, 
“ T’Enfance du Christ.” The soloists were Miss 
Bessie Pierce, Mr. Henry Woram, Mr. Emile 
Coletti, and Mr. Max Heinrichs. Dr. Damrosch 


conducted and a selected orchestra assisted ; but 
the performance was a thoroughly poor “and 
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- School aud Gollege. 


Tue recently issued catalogue 


} 
| 
} 


of Dart- | 


mouth College announces that every chair on the | 


faculty is now filled, thirty-seven names of pro- 
fessors and instructors appearing, as against 
thirty of 1881. The following are the additions : 
The Rey. Dr. Samuel G. Brown, instructor in 
intellectual and moral philosophy and _ political 
Jesse P. Bancroft, M. D., professor 
of mental diseases ; Louis Elsberg, M. D., pro- 
fessor of laryugology ; John Ordronaux, M. D., 
LL. D., professor of medical jurisprudence ; 
William W. Seely, M. D., professor of opthal- 
mology; William T. Smith, M. D., assistant 
lecturer in anatomy and psychology ; Rufus B. 
Richardson, Ph. D., Lawrence professor of the 
Greek language and literature; Charles F. 
Richardson, A. M., Winkley professor of the 
Anglo-Saxon and English language and litera- 
ture ; and Charles H. Cooper, A. M., tutor. Two 
names disappear, those of John W. Record, C. 
E., Thayer, instructor in civil engineering, and 
Charles C. Applegate, A. B., tutor in Greek, 
The freshman class of the academic department 


economy ; 


number sixty-three, an increase of fifteen over 
1881. The total number of students in the 
academic department is 235, while the aggregate 
for the entire College is 427. 


....J0. W. Patterson, in his annual report as 
superintendent of public institutions, severely 
criticises New Hampshire’s educational methods. 
The schools, which have fallen off in attendance 
and decreased in number, no longer perform 
their work thoroughly. 
tent, often secking only to cram the minds of the 
and to that end 
using absurd and visionary illustrations. Better 
teachers, he says, must be hired and larger sala- 
ries paid. 
month, the average woman $22, and 3,117 out 
of the 3,594 teachers are women. 


The teachers are incompe- 


scholars with useless things, 


The average man now receives $36 a 


.-Missouri has, next to Indiana, the largest 
amount of permanent funds devoted to school 
purposes in the Union. They aggregate $9,471,- 


state revenue. The state has a school popula- 
tion of 741,632, and of this number 458,000 arc 
enrolled in the public schools. 
schools in operation, conducted by 10,607 teach- 
ers, and last year $3,468,738 were expended upon 
these schools. 


-A scientific expedition will be undertaken 
by Williams College next Summer, in which stu- 
dents will join, to procure specimens for use in 
biology and geology. 
procured, which will be fitted up with apparatus 
for deep-sea dredging and electric lights for 
gathering specimens at night and at different 
depths. 


..Girton College, the girls’ college at Cam- 


| “Em!” 


Pebbles. 


A COLD SPELL: I-c-e. 
-Sheet music : 

-A badsign: A forgery. 
.-Father Time is a good-scythed man. 


Snoring. 


....No, Paul, the window of the soul is not a 
pane in the stomach. 


--Frank Frayne should go to Niagara Falls 
and shoot the rapids. 


.-To get up a dinner of great variety, cooks 
should be allowed a wide range. 


. Now the turkey admonishes the cook with : 
‘See that my gravy’s kept warm.” 


-.“*And what do you call that?” asked the in- 
quisitive visitor, pointing to a mutilated statue. 


-The man who was hemmed in by a crowd 
has been troubled with a stitch in his side ever 
since. 

“That is a torso,” replied the sculptor. 
muttered the I. V. ; ‘‘but how did it be- 
He was tenderly kicked out. 

..“*What does the sign ‘inward baggage’, 
mean?” asked Snodkins of his friend, as they 
walked through the depot. ‘* Refreshments?” 


come torso?” 


...Ruskin has some admirers; but the ad- 
miration of Sealskin is more general among 
Anglo-Sacks-on ladies. 


..“*Is it true that Gripemall is so very sick?” 
“Yes.” ‘ And they say there is no hope.” “On 
the contrary, the old fellow is growing weaker 
every day.” 


.A family who had recently moved into a 

of rooms received an elegantly-worked 
motto last week, which read as follows : ‘‘ Heaven 
bless our flat.” 


suite 


.. The zodiacal sign for the opening of Win- 
terisa goat. The goat is a hard butter, and 


| hard butter is almost always a sign that th 


: ; | weather is cold. 
696, not including the annual apportionment of | 


he were a jackass, 


There are 8,822 | 


.A Western editor tells what he would do if 
A rival journalist remarks 


that what people desire to know is: What he 


| would do if he wasn't one. 


A steamer has already been 


bridge University, in England, is about to be en- | 


larged, and the plans for the new buildings have 
been already drafted and submitted to the proper 
authorities. The applications for 
have recently been very much in excess of the 
accommodation at present offered. 


admission 


..Harvard has students from every state in 
the Union except Nebraska, and Vir- 
ginia. Besides, there are students from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Ar- 
menia in Asia, Bahama Islands, Canada, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and P’russia. 


Or gon, 


| ents intended to call him 


-The catalogue of the State Normal School | 


of Nebraska has been issued for the fifteenth year. 
The summary of students shows a total attend- 
ance of 318, the ladies outnmumbering the gentle- 
men by 194 against 128. Though six states are 
represented, Nebraska alone sends 301 students. 


._The American University has been 
chartered and will be established in Boston, with 
Dr. Joseph Rhodes Buchanan, author of “A 
System of Anthropology,” at its head. It is to 
be a pantological institution, and one depart- 
ment, the medical, is to be opened April next. 


..Dr. Crosby has written a letter urging 
Presbyterian churches to take up large colleciions 
in accordance with Synod’s instruction on the 
last Sunday of January for the Hamilton College 
endowment. He says that this college ought not 
to be without its 500,000 another year. 

..In the experimental kitchen in the Iowa 
Agricultural College the girl students are taught 
the philosophy, as well as the practice of cook- 


ing. They learn the chemistry and comparative | 


..Some people are so literal! When Fender- 
son was asked what were the most conspicuous 
features at last night’s entertainment, he lacon- 


ically replied: ‘* The noses.” 


** Ain't that a lovely critter, John?” said 
Jerusha, as they stopped opposite the leopard’s 
cage. ““Wa'al, ves,” said John; “but he's 
dreffully freckled. Ain't he?” 


: -"Bnsterat cial Register, 





AMES, Geronae A., accepts call to Bloomingdale, 


Mich. 

ASHWORTH, J. W., Beth-Eden church, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., resigns. 

DAVIES, J. A., Camden, O., resigns. 

GRANT, Rotanp D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

GUNN, E., D.D., Fort Scott, Kan., accepts call 
to Fortt Madison, Towa. 

HARVEY, James, accepts call to Adamsville, O. 

MOORE, W. L., removes from Pomeroy, O., to 
Durango, Col. 

NORDELL, P. A., inst. in First ch., New London, 
Conn. 

PARKS, J. H., Dayton, O., accepts call to Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 

PUTNAM, G. L., settles in Lebanon, Conn. 


ROGERS, H. A., accepts call to Main Street ch., 
Worcester, Mass, 


SANDERS, J. E., settles in Correctionville, Iowa. 


SCOTT, James W., Richwood, O., accepts call to 
Elizabeth, Pe an. 


WARING, H., B., Glens Falls, New York, called to 
Fifth ch., Newark, N. J 

WOLFE, W. L., inst. in Keoto, Iowa, 

WOOD, Hervey, Leadville, Col., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


|} CURRIER, A. H., paaeee in Oberlin Seminary, 


| GAYLORD, Wiiu1aM L., 


..When Pat was sent to the lobster-pot, to | 


see if there 
turning: * 


was anything in it, he said, upon re- 
There was no ripe ones, sorr. They 
was only grane ones; and sol tossed thim arl 
ooverboard.” 

..Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the novelist, nar- 
rowly escaped having a middle name. His par- 
Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson; but the 
good pastor got the names all mixed at the chris- 


Bjojorjsjnjtjorjonjrnstjse 


tening. 

“If you would be truly happy, my dear,” 
said one New York lady to another, “ you will 
have neither eyes nor cars when your husband 
late from the club.” “Yes, I 
‘*lut what 


comes home 
know,” 
am I to do with my nose?” 


answered the other, wearily ; 


Mind-reading. Think of a number, 2. 
Add 306 to it. 3. Multiply by 4—11—44. 4 
Divide by 329. 5. Square the product. 6, Ex- 


| tract the cube root therefrom, and then take the 


economy of foods, the usual adulterations, and | 


the methods of marketing. 


..A. H. Fetterolf, vice-president of Girard | 


College, Philadelphia, has been chosen president 
to succed the late Dr. Allen. 

...-There is an enrollment of 196,574 in the 
Minnesota schools, the state having a school 
population of 315,948. 


.... Louisiana has a school population of 290,- 
036, New Orleans contributing 61,456 to this 





amateurish one—Mr. Heinrichs alone 
The work itself is, for the most 
al, and totally devoid of m 

ness, 


pted. 


thin, form- 
or attractive- | 
' 


....Primceton now has sixty-two endowed 


person who thought of the number aside and 
ask him to kindly tell you what number he 
thought of. If he complies with your request, 
boldly announce the aforesaid number to the 
audience. If he refuses, better give it up, on the 
plea of not being en rapport with the thinker. 


..“‘Nothing exasperates me #0 much as to 
hold a lottery ticket and to find that the very next 
number has won a prize,” rewarked Pete Freer to 
Harry Andrews. ‘‘ 1 came closer than that to win- 
ning the big prize in the lottery.” “How was 
that possible?” ‘Well, you see, there was a 
raffle here for a clock, and I threw the identical 
same number that won the big prize m the 
lottery.” “Did you win the clock?” ‘No, 
How much good luck do you suppose 4 man can 
have at once?” 


.. TRANSLATED FROM THE Omnreus.—Servant, 
—‘*My Lord, if it pleases you to allow, then 
might I already very humbly for my discharge 
ask.” My Lord.—“How? What? He will out 
of my service? What is to him then there again 
in the head got?’ Servant.—“‘ But see it, your 
Grace, there is the Mariandel, that would will- 
ingly me have.” My Lord.—“ Nonsense! Mari- 
andel marry! Stupid is he; stupid ishe form- 
erly been ; but now is he completely to the ass!” 
Servant.—“ Hold on, your grace ; but here might 
I already very humbly remark that my Lord has 
already the third wife, and is my Lord remained, 
therefore, may I already perhaps not exactly 
with the first time an ass become.” 








supplies Euclid-Avenue ch., Cleveland, O., 
of third ch., Chicopee, 
ass., died December 26th, age 51 

GRICE, J. L., ord. in Meridian, Miss, 

McGOWN, A. J., appointed general missionary 
for Maine. 

Parmalee, H. R., 
to Kibly, Dak. 

RANKIN, J. E., D.D., Washington, D. C., called 
to Euclid-Avenue ch,, Cleveland, O 

THOMPSON, C. W., closes his labors in Dan- 
ville, Vt. 

TINKER, A. P., 


removes from Edinburgh, O., 


closes his labors in Auburn, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
AGNEW, B. L. D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
BACON, Joun 8., called to Corning, N. Y. 
BALLOU, J. M., died, recently, in Clarence, N.Y, 
BANKS, Srvaxt, Marquette, Mich,, resigns, 
BROWNSON, Marcus A., called to Mount Airy 
ch., Germantown, Penn. 


COUNTERMINE, J. D., inst, 


inst. in East Liberty ch., 


in Sixth ch., Al- 


bany, N. 
FRAZER, Davip K., Classon Avenue ch,, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., c alied to First ch., Newark, N. J. 


GALLAHER, Tuomas, D, D., 
to St. Charles, Mo, 

HOYT, H. N, Tekonsha, Mich., 

JOHNSTON, Cuances, H., ord, 
Texas, 

McRAE, Tuappeus, died, recently, in Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, 

MOORE, Wa. P., Long Run, 
Fredericksburg, UO. 

NEWTON, W. M., Butler, Mo., resigns. 

PALMER, 8. C., inst. in Lockland, O, 

SCHOFIELD, L. M.,, inst. in Westminster ch., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 

THOMPSON, Witiiam &., Hanging Rock, O., 
called to German Street ch, Vhiladelphia, 
Penn, 

WALKER, Ricuanp, called to Ashbaun ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn, 

WALKINSHAW, James D., inst. in Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 

WILLIS, Daviv, D. D., chaplain U. 8. A., aw 
signed to duty in Benicia, Cal. 


La Grange, called 


resigns. 
in Decatur, 


accepts call to 


PROTESTANT EPIBCOPAL, 
BROWNE, W. 1 
na, Miss. 
CLARK, Jor, Eau Claire, Wis., accepts call to 
Creston, La, 
CONOVER, J. F., Kalamazoo, Mich., resigns. 
GOODISBON, Wa. H., ord. deacon in Mason City 
Mo. 
GOODWIN 
¥. 


, Canton, accepts call to Wino- 


, M. M., ord, deacon in Byracusc, 


a. 


HARTZEL, J. H., ord. priest in Syracuse, N. Y. 

HOOKER, W. E., ord. priest in Syracuse, N. Y. 

JENCKES, Joseru 8., Jn., St. John’s, Cincinnati, 
O,, resigus. 

JUDD, ALLEN, Marengo, LL, resigns. 

KIRKBRIDE, b. K., Mattoon, LL, resigns. 

LAUNT, F. A. D., ord. priest in Syracuse, N, Y, 

LONDON, Jom, accepts call to New Brighton, 
Venn. . 

MACKAY, E. J., accepts call to Council Blufis, la. 

MUNDAY, E. W., ord. deacon in Syracuse, N. Y, 

NESBITT, W. C., ord. deacon in Syracuse, N. Y. 

NOCK, Epwix G., Glassboro, N. J., accepts call to 
Adrian, Mich. 

PITTS, T. D., Wilmington, N, C., resigns. 

a a a Cuakies H., ord. priest in Syracuse, 


enn Faepericx T., Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
accepts eall to Helena, Montana, 


CORLISS, A. B., becomes pene Yardleyville 
(Penn. ) Grammar School. 

Du BOIS, Axsor, D.D. ioe 
field of labor in 


it wth call to Ref. ch. in De- 

VANDERSLOOT, J. SamvuEL Vrweng Germab 
ch.), died, recently, in N » 7 

VAN WOERT, Jacor (Reformed), died, in Law- 
yerville, N. Y., recentiy, aged bo. 

VOORHEES, H. M., White (tee ed call 
to Ket. ch, in German Valley, N 
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( . . 
Missions, 

Tue last budget of letters which the Church 
Missionary Society received from its Uganda 
Mission, on the north shore of the Victoria Ny- 
anza, Central Africa, was dispatched May 9th, 
1882. Since March, 1881, there have been only 


two missionaries in Mtesa’s capital—Mr. Mackay 
and Mr. O'Flaherty; but they bave been busily 


engaged and have much that is encouraging to 
report. Their lives have been often in danger ; 
for the king is a man of humors, and, while he 
listened to the hostile Arab traders one day, he 
wonld make 
next. They, however, count him as their friend. 
Their work has embraced almost all the 
tries, besides’ the 
\ional work they have 
they regard all 


which will one day bear fruit. 


been trying to do, and 
rcal missionary endeavor, 
On the 18th of 
March last, five converts were baptized, the first 
the of the Mr. 
O'Flaherty writes of this event: 


as 


five in history mission, 


“On March 18th, the anniversary of my arrival 
here, | baptized tive young men, Their new Dames 
are Heory Wright, Kiward Hutchinson, Phillip, Mac- 
kay, anddacob, Others actuslily wept when they were 
not adianitied, 


Mr. Mackay writes of this and other matters : 


“About tifly young men, average age twenty 
yeura, have been taught to read (and some to write) 
Wiluai tue year, Many of these huve been carefully 
instructed in the way of salvation and not afew of 
them sow signa of having received the truth into 
thew hearts. 

“Outne 18th inst., after careful preparation, Mr. 
O'Flanerty baptized uve young men, who, 80 far as 
we could judge by their answers, didigence, and be- 
bave rescluiely up tueir minds to 
disciples of desua Ciriot aud face every 
risk Which thelr conTession may la.olve tiem ip, 

‘A cullsierable 


havior, made 


becume 


for 
lume, ufter 
know them sul- 
fvently, We may be able to welcome them too into 
the fold of the Chureh below, 


iuuiver thure are 
Daplicla, thut jn a shot 


idolruction aud when we 


aursiwus 
und we Rope 


fuer 


* Gue class of pupils has gone through the whole of 
ihe Gouspebot dt. nalihew uud Lue Acts of the Apos- 
lies; anpelber class hus studied Dt. Mark; alter has 
read clueuy lessols iu Old ‘1 eotament Miatury ; while 
some huve iad two or thiece of tue Kyles. These 
have all been ead iu Kistiahlill, aud rendered peut- 
euce by seulence itu thew owl language, either by 
the pupils themeeives oc by us, Allol tuem and 
Miauy huve itsl read and become perlectly 
funiliar with w pamplict Which we priuteu ta thew 
brayer, tue 


more 


wer duliplage, Colbudung the Lutus 
Creed, tat mn 
Meonapluse toAbs, 


* ,he work of translation has been continued, A 


Colmandments and a beines ol 


large puit of ihe Gld Lestament lessuls, le pei Vige 


for morminy prayer, aud the Haplisial pei Vice Tur 


udulta huve beeu tiatelated, Putter translulioigs 
have ocen reveed, While we have added very largely 
lo our 


yraminur.” 


and corrected pievieus Vuocubulanes wud 


In May, 1881, Mtesa gave the mission some 
land, wich huwonit; but the Waganda pulled 
the and carried off the 


However, the miscionaries have not suffered from 


huis down materials, 
depredations on property known to be theirs, 
lhey are regarded as the king's guests and their 
‘Lheir serv- 
ants have never siolen from them but once; and 
the poor fellow, who appropriated some clothes 
belonging to the missionaries, had an arm and an 
ear cut oft, by order of the prime minister, Mr. 
Pearson not being able to prevent the execution of 
Referring to the constant attacks of 
the Arabs, Mr. Mackay writes, in one of his letters, 


catue and goats are never mvicsted, 


the sentence, 


graphic account of a contest between the French 
priest, Lourdel, and the Arabs, in Mtcsa’s pres- 
ence? 

“Lourdel and the Arabs hada great fight. The 
Arava had promised the king many things, if he 
would adopt their creed, and 1enewed their charges 
against Europeans of coming to eut up the country. 
They, they sud, were the only benefactors of the 
country, a8 they brought guns and powder and 
eluth and brass and beads, The Europeans! What 
did they bring? Lourdel replied that the Arabs came 
only tou make money, whe he had given the king 
many presents, expecting no return, The storm 
waxed herce, Lourdel, in the excited style of a 
Frenebiman, declaimed, and the Arabs even got on 
their legs in passion. Lourdel maintained that 
the Arabs had ne care for the king, except for what 
ivory and vther things they could get from him. 
That their only care for the king’s faith was that they 
might be able to cull him one of themscives. They 
d.d not beLeve in the king being a Mussulmap, al- 
though they called him one in his presence. If they 
did, let the king order food tu be brought in Just now, 
with tesh killed by the king’s servanta, and all would 
see if they would eat the king’s unhallowed food. 
The Arabs de. lined, however, and in this M. Lourdel 
had a victory over them, The Frenchman then 
challenged the Arabs to put their creed to the ordeal 
of tire. 


the fre with Ins book. (Breviary?] Whichever 
party God would deliver from tue Hames, let his book 
be the tiue one! Again the Arabs declined. M. 
Lourde] then waxed buld and assumed the offensive, 
charging the Arabs with coming every day to court, 
armed with dirk and sword. Evidently they had de- 
signs on the life of the king! They retorted that 
they only carried arms as ornament and as pait of 
their diese, while, they asserted, the Frenchman 
carried a revolver secreted in his ooat. Lourdel in- 
dignantly got up, opened his gown, and shook him- 


medical, spiri.ual, and educa- | 


friends with the missionaries the | 


self, challenging them to find any revolver in his 
possession. The Mussulmans were sgain silent, 
especially as Mtesa himself assented tothe fact that 
the Maznngu carried no arms.” 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 14th. 
THE DESCENDING SPIRIT.—Act# II, 1—16. 


Norrs, —‘‘ Pentecost."—The feast of weeks, 
occurring seven weeks after the Passover. The 
word means fiftieth, At this feast only the males 


were required to be present to celebrate the com- 
! 


indus- 





Let them consent to be tied to the stake with | 
their Koran, while he would likewise be bound in | 





pletion of the harvest.- “In one place.” 
Some private house, and not the temple.— 

The rushing of a mighty wind.”—The wind war 
not felt ; but there was a sound like it. The wind 
typifies the Spirit, as when Christ says: *‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” because, in Greek 


and Hebrew the same word meant wind and 
spiril.- “Tongues parting asunder,”—Not 


cloven tongues, but tongues parting from each 
other so as to settle on those present. “On 
each one of them.” —It then seems that this bless- 
ing was not confined to the eleven apostles, but 
vas bestowed on all the one hundred and twenty. 
* Filled with the Holy Spirit.”—In v. 4 the 
mention of the gift of the Spirit is paralici to the 
sound of the wind, and the gift of tongues is par- 
allel to the tongnes of flame, which were their nat- 
ural symbol.- —* To speak with other tongues,’ 
This charism seems to differ from that rcferrea 
to in the Epistles to the Corinthians, which wer 
a speaking unintelligible to the hearers, It may 
not have been repeated.- “ Jews, devoul 
men,” —Pious Jews returned to Jerusalem, to live 
and die there, “ This sound was heard.” — 
‘Lhis sound, as of a rushing wind, was first heard 
and then reported abroad.--—-—‘* Our own lan- 
guage.” -—These pious Jews were born where other 
Janguages Hebrew and Greek were 
* Parthians and Medes,” ete.—This 
list shows how generally the Jews were scattered 
abroad; first and afterward for 
* They are filled with new wine.” — 
It was the season for new wine. 


besides 


spokcn, 


by captivity 
trade. — 
This new wine 
would not be intoxicating when first pressea 
from the grapes; but would instantly begin tu 
ferment and become quite intoxicating in a few 
days, though not so strong as old wine. Verhape 
they meant to imply that these weak-leaded Gali- 
lens could not even stand new wine.————* 
is but the third hour.” —That is, somewhere about 
nine in the morning. ‘The devout Jews did not 
drink wine till after this hour of sucridccs cn 
the feast days. 

Instruction.—It pays for Christians to get 
together. The Spirit would not have rested upon 
the disciples if they had not been interestea 
enough to meet together. We cannot expect 
now any special ou.pouring of the Spirit when 
the praycr-meetings are thinly attended. 

‘Lhere was not the real wind, but a sound ‘as 
of’ arushing wind. ‘There was not real fire, bur 
an appearance ‘lik. as of fire.” The Bible speaks 
in symbols and p.wuables, 
object lesson to them, 

‘The gifts of the Spirit are not meant for a few 
specially favored peuple, ministers or ofticcrs-ot 
the church. Thcy are for all. 

This special gift of the power of strange 
tongues, which lasted for a brief period, was the 
visible expression of the gift of the Spirit, but 
was not its great and permanent gift. ‘Lhe Spirit 
was now With them to enlighten and encourage 
them, 

When the Spirit came, it came to stay. It con- 
tinucs with the Church, It did not go when the 
miraculous gift of tongues left. It is still ours; 
and we do not need to ask the Holy Spirit to 
descend and come to us, as if it were absent so: + 
where. We need only to receive it, if we are 
willing to. 

This gift was followed by many conversions, 
The Spirit is still here; not waiting for some 
great effort of the Church, but ready always to 
convert souls, 

Jerusalem was a place divinely chosen for the 
beginning of Christianity. ‘lLhere strangers con- 
gregated from all the world and from thence they 
carried it everywhere. 

When Christians get in earnest, we may be sure 
they can surprise and amaze the world now as 
well as in the days of Pentecost. ‘They only 
need to work together, and they can break down 
any giant evil, like intemperance or bribery in 
politics, 

A revival season is the time for serious con- 
cen. To fight God's Holy Spirit, to make sport 
of religion in any way is a sin of more than 
ordinary aggravation. 

The Bible tells us that ‘fools make a mock of 
sin.” It is only fools that mock at goodness and 
piety. Those disciples were the only sensible 
people in the crowd, even if they were called 
drunken. 

Never be ashamed to defend the right, no mat- 
ter who may mock at you. Peter was ashamed 
fifty days before; but he would never again be 
ashamed of his Master, and now he was very 
brave to address the multitude. It is semething 
to be proud of to be allowed to say a word for 
our dear Lord and Saviour. 


This was a sort oi 








“an Hterature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalen to their pub- 
lishere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
Jor further notice.) 


BANCROFT’S CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA.* 


Tuis book comes to the student with not 
a little prestige, derived from the recogni- 
tion of the useful labor which was bestowed 
upon the ‘‘Native Races,” of the same 
author. It is well known fromthe accounts 
of his methods, given by Mr. Bancroft him- 
self, that he has employed unwonted pro- 
cesses, With the aim of accomplishing in a 
lifetime or ina share of it work which, if 
quality were an object, no historian would 
dare undertake. The reader, also, knows 
that, from handling books asa dealer, Mr. 
Bancroft has passed to treasuring them as a 
collector; that, from drilling clerks in the 
counting-house, he has come to marshaling 
indexers and collaborators in a library. Any 
one who has familiarized himself with the 
author’s earlier work has become conscious 
of an acquaintance with the hurried crea- 
tion of organized labor. He has been 
forced to set the merits of its assistance as 
a key against the demerits of what scems 
at times but a hudd.ing commingling of 
good and indifferent material. 

If the manner and expression of the 
** Native Races” were not always correct, its 
faults were venial ones. There was no 
offensive intrusion of an ill-compacted in- 
dividuality, and, on the whole, the book 
passed creditably into the category of use- 
ful, as distiact from great books, and 
students pardoned the insuiliciency of the 
historical spirit, for the sake of the accom- 
paniment aimed at. With this feeling Mr. 
Bancroft was welcomed seven or cight 
years ago into the guild of historical 
students, and he happily did not fail of abun- 
dant appreciation. 

fle now challenges attention again; but 
not under so favorable auspices. He is 
now to be compared with himself, and the 
reader grieves to see his vantage ground 
in considerable measure lost. 

His style, never chaste, is now too often 
ambitious and sometimes grandiose. fis 
temper is occasionally insolent, even as 
when he refers to an eminent scientist, who 
has advanced views at variance with those 
held by himse f; and calling him by name, 
he puts him in the ‘class of those who seek 
fame through foolishness” (p. 291). Of a 
distinguished ethnologist and archxolo- 
gist, who has held the highest position in 
the gift of the great body of Ametican scien- 
tists, he says that this nameless person 
— for he leaves him anonymous —has sought 
to gain a “cheap notoriety” by refuting 
doctrines, which it matters not, as regards 
the charge, had been rightfully or wrong- 
fully attributed to Mr. Bancroft. But these 
matters of taste and temper are idiosyn- 
crasies not to be too persistently quarreled 
with; and they are not unlikely the result of 
brooding in his study, with no companion- 
ship outside of it to inculcate the amenities 
of literary habit and to prevent an cpinion- 
ative belief becoming tyrannous. A pat- 
ronizing air toward others proves disagree- 
able to his readers, as it is certainly unjust 
to himself. The historical student to-day 
will hardly quarrel, for instance, with his 
estimate cf Irving and Prescott, for the con- 
ditions of knowledge have rapidly changed 
since even their still recent day; but to 
fondle them tenderly in pitying their hallu- 
cinations is certainly of questionable taste 
and is not helped by the welling of a sort of 
so-so adulation, expressed in language not 
of the schools. 

The book opens with alist unfortunately 
called ‘‘authorities quoted,” numbering, at 
a rough estimate, 2,500 titles. The enumer- 
ation is presumably the work of some one 
of Mr. Bancroft’s assistants; but subjected, 
possibly, to his own supervision. We are 
confronted in the third title with Mr. John 
8. C. Abbott's ‘‘ Life of Columbus” as an 
‘*authority quoted.” It is safe to say the 
scholar would much prefer to see the space 
occupied by a reference tosome more worthy 
book on the great discoverer—say the ‘* Notes 


* Tae Works or Hopert Howr Bancrorr. Vol- 
ume VI. History of Central America. Vol. I. 1i~— 
1890. San Francisco: 
8vo, pp. lxxii, 704. 
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on Columbus” of Henri Harrisse, the mest 
important modern scrutiny cf the sources cf 
that momentous career; but so necessary a 
book is not mentioned. 

Mr. Bancroft gives us no catalogue of his 
own library; and, judging cf the resources 
of the libraries of California from the book 
upon them which has been published, there 
is little or nothing in his own state to have 
helped him mateiially in this woik, execpt 
what was contained in his own collections. 
He does not say that the * authorities” of 
his list make a part of it, now urderstood 
to be very large; but he does say in his pre- 
face that he hus aimed ** to impart a certain 
it is this 
we wish to discover by a few tcsis, and to 
learn what use he has made of the books 


bibliographic value to his work.” 


of his list; bow far he notes them, because 
he has found others refering to them, and 
how far he has failed to discover others of the 
lirst importance, particulaily to a compiler. 

It seems hardly possible that Mr. Ban- 
eroft could have committed himself to the 
courtesies of the keepers cf the great libra- 
ries, public and private, cf onr Atlantic 
cities or of Europe, and have been Icft in 
ignorance Of some of the essential ** author- 
ities.” The conclusion, consequently, is that 
his own shelves were his only, or his chicf 
resource; and perhaps it w ill appear that 
he trusted them too confidently. Let us 
take his own prcfession about the use he 
makes of them and apply its tests, ‘In 
justice to my theme, in justice to myseif, in 
justice to the age in which I live,” he takes 
occasion to say (p. 241), “IT must speak, 
avd that according to the light and peicep- 
tions given me.” It is 
quire what that light and those perccp- 
tions At least, 
rule such examination. 
pretends to be reai,” he says (p. 240), 
** must presented in all simplicity, . 
without cireumiocution or disguiscment.” 
In this light we will not troubic the reader 
with instances cf his flamboyant rhetoric; 
but shall confine ourselves to the taings oe 
calls ** real.” ‘ 

The space at our command does not per- 
mit an examination of blOK in au its 
parts; but enough may be gone over to be 
suggestive of bis method, if not cf his 
scope. 

We may premise that must have 
been no purposed guile in making so for- 
midabie a list, for he is not infrequenily his 
own accuser, as when he puts, for instance, 
in his list Guillany’s ** Gese wehte des Seefa wr- 
ers Ritter Martin 


interesting to in- 





are. have his 


for 


we own 


* W natever 


he 


his 


here 


Behaim,” in the orginal 
German, and says in his text that he only 
knows the througa a manuscript 
If he docs not mean tus, 
then he refers to llumboidt’s ** bssay” ia 
that book as being tue manuscript, iu whic. 
case there is grammatical co.fasion ia ais 
sentence, and Gaillany should no. be ia bis 
list at all. 

Stobnicza’s ‘‘ Ptolemy” is in the same way 
**quoted,” and yet in his text he says he 
has never remarkable map, 
and it is quite evident he has never seen ine 
text, when he says that it does not contain 
any mention of the name America, whea, ia 
fact, it does, ia language which is very 
closely that of the geographers of St. Die, 
who tirst proposed that name for the New 
World, in the *Cosmegraphie Introductio.” 
His list, on the other hand, does not give 
the 1519 edition cf Stobnicza; though he 
refers to it in his text (p. 183) and assigns 
to it a quality as original to it which it ouly 
transmitted from the first edition. Ouace 
more the list gives Harrissc’s *‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissina,” printed in New 
York in 1866; and in his section on the 
cartography and bibliography of the 
period from Columbus to 1249, 
dependency on it as 
latest authority ” (pp. 95, 151). This state- 
ment simply ignorance of the 
volume, additional to and corieciive and 
explicative cf the first, which Harrisse 
printed in Paris, in 1872, and which might 
have saved him some confusion. Nor is even 
this volume of ‘‘Additions” of the French 
bibliographer the latest of such authorities. 
The annotated catalogue of the John Carter 
Brown Library, cf Providence, the suprem- 
est of all American collections, for the re- 
condite study of the earliest periods is not 
mentioned in the list, and by his reference 
to Harrisse’s first volume, as the latest bibli- 


book 
English version. 


seen its 


he 


confesses ‘the 


mcans 





ography, could not have been known to 





we 
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him, though its augmented elition of the 


first volume was printed i1 1878. We 
cannot, to be sure, say published, 
for, like some other of the most im- 


porta it ails to the bibliography of Mr. 
Banc-oft’s subject, this catalogue cannot be 
picked up at the book-stalls, since the first 
eom'lote copy yet put withia reach of a 
buyer was soll the other day, in Dr. O'Cal- 
lazhan’slibrary, in New York. The thorough 
scholar in almost every department knows 
that there are some book: which are pri- 
vately printed and can be possessed but by 
few of name aid position as 
students i: their fields. Dut, with rare ex- 
ceptions, suc books cai be found in the 
great public libravies. Tuat Mr. Bancroft had 
never m-t this catalogue seems to be one of 


su‘ticient 


the evidences that bis remuteness from such 
libraries ha: worked to his disalvantage. 


Tais Carter Brown catalogue would have | 
given him, for instance, a sight of the Stob- | 


nicza map aid saved him some 
ceptions, if it had been necessary to go to it 
for that; which, however, it was not, for 
this significant map wa3 put before the gen- 
eral public ia 1379, i1 one of the publica- 
tioas of the Am:+rica1 Geographical Society. 
Mr. Bancroft ha3 scattered through his 
book, here aid there, some sketch maps, 
which he calls fa: siméles; but they are no 
more fa: simile: tha. airy ordinary modern 
€ lition of Shakespeare is a faz simile of the 
firat fotio of 1623. It is to b2 regretted that 
hi3 draigitsmii hal not better understood 
the significaiee of the maps, or that the 
a3zistait, if ore there was, ciargel with 
revisioa of the proof3,hal not detected 
their mistakes. Tie text upoa one of them, 
the celebrated La Cosa map of 150), the 
earliest chart remaining to us to indicate the 
then recent discoveries, curiously reveals the 
dovetailing process by which the interpre- 
tation of one collaborator of the book is 
put in & fortunate conjunction with the 
surmises of another. The original map bas 
a viznette at one cad; aad the draughtsmaa 
has properly ma‘ked its place hy a dotted 
outline. Tais dotted lise is, in first 
place, explaiaed as it should be: but, un- 
fortunately, a few liies later another expla 
nation is jatercalated ia this seatence: ‘] 
have taken the liberty to iadicate the indefi- 
nite ramneless ccasts by a dotted lise, for 


greater clearress.” 


the 


Instances of this confusion of statement 
confront us too often for a labored book. 
Suc a proposition as this: ‘ Ptolemy 
in Munster, Cosmography, 1530, gives th 
two Americas surrouidel with water.” 
Taere wasno edition of Munstei’s ‘‘Cosmog- 
raphia,” in 1580, so it cainot meai that; 
neither wa3 there ay edition of Ptolemy in 


miscon- | 


| but itis evident it has no business in 


isthmus, which appears in the ‘‘Schoner 
globe” of 1520: ‘‘It is to be regretted 
that Master Schoner had not the making 
of the world, so that it should agree with 
his map and save canal-cutting,” And one 
may adil: Itis a pity Mr. Bancroft had not 
the making of Gibraltar an island, and saved 
Eagland the necessity of land defenses. The 
fact regarding this western passage, and Mr. 
Bancroft seems to be ignora at of it.is Schoner 
simply followed others in this matter; Peter 
Martyr, for instance, ia the map which is 
falsified, as we have explained; Da Viaci, in 
his drawiag in the Queen’s Collection at 
Windsor; the author of the Copper Globe in 
the Lenox Library, of whic: so muc: has been 
written, all of which, and perhaps another 
well-kuown globe, that preserved at Frak 
fort, antedate Sconer’s of 1529, and, possi 


| bly, too, even Schoner’s earlier globe of 


1515, not known to Mr. Bancroft. Oa the 
same page (p.293) he makes a confused state 
ment about Apiai’s map of 152). 
once more ia his list of ** aathorities quoted ” 
Camers’s edition of Soliaus of 1520, the book 
in which Anian’s famous map appeared; 
the 


| list, or, at least, the book could never have 


been examined, because he substitute: for 


| the proper description of its map an ac 


that year, nor dil Ptolemy give any deline- | 
a‘ion of America at a1y tim:, seeing that he | 


lived ia the seea1d c2atury. Tae statement 


Mr. Bancroft or som2body e!se was strug- | 


gling for wa: this: ‘‘ Munster in Ptolemy's 
‘Cosmographia’ of 1540 (not 1530) gives,” 
ete. 

To revert to the La Cosa map; in the 
list of authorities Jomard’s ‘Monuments de la 
Goographie” is noted, whic contains a full- 
size fa: simile of this man: bat it seems un- 
accountable that it coald have been con- 
sulted and the statements made that ‘no 
attempt wa3 made in the map to show in 
laud topozrapiy, although the copies of 
Humboldt anal Koil 
rivers.” Tae fact 


have some lakes and 
i3, the fa: simile by 


Jomard has just the anomalous configur- | 
ations which Mr. Bancroft calls lakes and | 


rivers in Humboldt and Kohl. 

Again, the map of Peter Martyr, of 1511, 
is a most impo-tant oae, largely because 
of its assertion throuza a break in the 
coa3t-line west of ‘*Beibini” (Fioridy) of 
the views thea hell regaz:ling a westera 
passage in that direction. In Mr. Ban- 
crof’3 map that passaze is unaccouata ly 
c'0321 up by a cpatinusas crastdine. Not- 
withstanding, he says in his text: ‘‘ A 
place was lef! op2a waere the passaze to 
Tidia, it was believe 1, miz‘1t yet be found.” 
Taen, again, ia the same map two pro- 
jecting bits of land on the eastern margin of 
the sheet mark Europe and Africa, where 
they face cach other at the Pillars of 
Hercules, and the original puts in the gap 
between them the significant ‘ Estrecho.” 
Tue alleged reproduction makes islands of 
these unfinished bits of territory. Mr. 
Bancroft gives us a taste of his own pleas- 
antry in rezard to a westera passage at the 


count of Apian’s map of 1545, inserted by 
that cartographer in his ‘‘ Cosmographia” cf 
that date, which Mr. Bancroft finds in an 


He puts | 








edition of 1575 and which is a very dif- | 


ferent map from that in Solinus. 
croft says of this1545 map that it is ‘‘sup 


posed” to have been made in 1520; very | 


evilently in the belief that he was dealing 


Mr. Bax | 


with the genuine earlier Apian map. If | 


he had, indeel, seen the book he is sup- 
posed to quote, he would have found the 
map plainly inscribed with the date, which 
he calls ‘“‘supposed.” Turning once more 
to the list, we tind Lelewel’s **@zsgraphiedu 
Moyen Age’ as another of his ** autorit‘e 
quoted” (a book common ia Eastern lib-saries) 
aad it gives the map in Sylvaaus’s Ptolemy 
of 1511 ia outliae. Notwithstaadiog this 
professed equipmeut, be distinetly says that 
1e Must pass that mad by, as one he hal aot 
seen. Noris he more fortuaate with those 
he does see. Waen he gives the Wa'diec- 
muller map ia the 19 

watched eagraver omits its distinctive three 
months which have been used to identify it 
with the Ganges. 

To revert one: more to the Schoner Globe 
of 1520, it was hardly possible to expect 
our Pacific of the recent 
studies of Professor Wieser, of Innspruck, 
which put that g’obe bat midway in a 
series, carrying baic’s its cxafiguration five 
this, hal Mr. Bancroft 
kaowa it, would not warraat his calling the 
Seioner Glove the first ‘to represent all 
the rezioas of the New World as dis- 
tinct, althowz: not distant fom the 
Asiatie Coast,” for this separa‘ion, instead 
of beiag, as he 


writer to know 


years; but evea 


the compiler,” had already been expressed 
in the Stobnicza map. Ou ace more a more 
vigilant scholarship might have prevented 
his repeating the old assertion that the map 
iu Camers’s edition of Soliaus’s ‘, Polyhistor™ 
was the earliest to iatroduce the name of 
America. For neariy two years the histor- 


| ieal stu leats aid enllectors of the A‘laatic 





cities have had before them Pilinski’s fa: 
simile of an earlier map, carrying back by 


| several years this primal appearance. 
In 1540 Sebastian Miaster issued in 
1is edition of Ptolemy of that year 


a map, from whic Europe for many years 
lerived its notions of the coatour of the 
Amcricin Continent. Mr. Bancroft puts its 
ippearance in 1530, ten years before it did 


' 


chart, because no attempt was made to 
draw a conjectural coast, the space beiag left 
unfilled betweea Nova Scotia and Florida 
of our eastern seaboarJ. Tais claim is care- 
lessly disallowed in Mr. Bancrofi’s sketch 
by the drawing of a connecting coast-line, 
which does not appear in the original or in 


only to be regretted that their index is not 
available in its simplest form. We are un- 
der obligation to Mr. Poole and his asso- 
ciates for his great Index to Periodical 





| Literature, just now given to the pubiic. 
| It is fortunate, however, for that public 


Kunstmann’s fa: smile of it, as given in his | 


atlas. 

It is not worth while to continue this ap- 
plication of bibliographical aad cartograph- 
ical tests, to make only more apparent the in- 
aptitude for such investigations which this 
book itself discloses, wose authorin one 
place says: ‘* We of to-day, wiile holding in 
high esteem works of the imirination, are 
become somewhat captions in regard to our 
facts,” aud who, in his preface, dares to 
‘*hope that his work has been fairly well 
apne.” A knowledze, correctly disesraed, 
? wuat has been alrealy done in a given 
field is the sign ef good scholarship. The 
apt student wa3tes no time in fambling. He 
a0 more goes to his task usequipped with 
a thorough bibliographical knowledge 
than the javentor a‘tempts the planning 
of a maciine without a1 acquaintance 
with a] the multiplicity and complexity 
of mechanical) movements. T.ais knowledge 
in the historical s:ulent comes from 
the study of sources, aad it is to be feared 
that it must be study at first hand, and not 
hy the eye and hands of mercenaries. That 
something and even muc! can be done by 
deputy is certainly true; but the mind of 
the supervisor loses at the best something of 
its acumen and alertness, when deprived of 
the fervor of the quest itself, and he is lost if 
he is put tothe molling of his realy-made 
material, without the cunning of his mind 
developed by training and adequate per- 


| sonal knowledge of the field heis traversing. 


1513 Ptolemy, his un- 


It may seem a paradox, but the wealth of 
Mr. Bancrofi’: own library, by inspiring a 
too great confidence, is, perhaps, his undo- 
Any collector of su fcieat means and 
with the trie] assistance of European anti- 
amass a large library; but, in 


ing 
ing. 


quariats may 





1 study so dependent on scarce books as the | 


Mr. Bancroft 
naiter of a score of years is not suticicnt 
shall 


ceal- 


theme which is treating, the 


collection which 
deiciest. lt is 
average of five years 
hooks denominated 
market somewhere. An 


to improvise a 
not be glaringly 
culated that in an 
most of the rare 


come upon the 


| omniscient leokout, presence at the oppor- 


all cost ia the tilt 


tune moment, and a determinatioa to vin at 
of the auction-room, as 
Dobbia phrased it, might reader it possible 


| i: ascore of years to match priva‘ely the 


| taken generations to create. 


great libraries of Americaia, which it has 
Isaac Walton 


| sail of the strawberry: Doubtless the Lord 
| could mae a better berry, but doubtless he 


says, “‘a mere coajecture of | 


| es our admiration in 


never did. With unexample i luck, a library 
such as was necessary to write properly a 
book like this might be ga‘hered in twenty 
years; but doubtless it never was. 

There is a temerity that almost chalieng- 
the incipiency of 


| this project of so enormous a history of our 


great western slope, when we consider that 
there are not the traditions on that coast of 
an historical guild to encourage it. There are 
not there the segregations of many years of 
book collecting by private patrons of rare 
learning, nor the gatherings of trained pub- 


| lic librarians made with every facility cf 


appear, and notes its traasfer to Minster'’s | 


owa * Cosmographia,” in 1572, nearly thirty 
years too late. By aslip of Dr. Kohl, the 
late of this Ptolemy was given as 1530, and 
Bancroft copies the error, notwithstanding 


that Mr. Henry C. Murp'y, in his “Voyages | 


of Verrazzano,” hal piated out Kohl's 
bluader. Bat this monograph of M-. Mur- 
phy’s is, again, one of those privately 
printed soareces wiica has naturally been 
within the notice of more 
historical students since 1875. 
the most unwarranted misrepresentation 
occurs in coanection with the sketch 
of a well-knowa Portuguese chat of un- 
certain date, bat wiici may b2 safely 
placed between 1510 and 1523. Much 
has been sail of the honesty of this 


Perhaps | 


| acquaintance during generation after gen- 


eration. We huve said “almost chal- 
lenges’—we may well change the word 
to “absolutely challeages”—and the re- 


sult of such temerity is eqaally sur- 
prising. With all that, Saa Franciseo 


was not the place to write this history. A 
scholar, with a small collection of the most 
constantly usef.1 books at his elbow, placed 
in any of our Atlantic cities and makiag 
frequent visits to the libraries, private and 
public, of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, and Washington, and, above all, 


| with the warning that would ensue from 


converse with associates who are not un- 
derliags, would have been mc‘ better sit- 


| uated to do this theme justice and to make 


fortunate | 


| 
| 
| 


it the flowering of long years of historical 
and literary traisiag. We should then ex- 
pect to see the deft hand on every page and 
an absence of the marks of ca'lowness. 

But suc a history we must wait for, aud 
whoever writes it will find his labor light- 
ened at every step by followiag the tracks 
of the 8aa Francisco iadex-makers. It is 


that Mr. Poole was not smitten with the 

ambition of making a cyclopedia, with the 

references tagged to the articles, 
nutintuibdinesiicidiiedustoalaanae 


Tae Mersrs. Harver & Bro‘hers repu>lish 
The Friendships cf Mary Russell Mitford, as re- 
corded in letters from her literary correspond- 
ents and an occasional letter from hers’, 'y 
the Rev, A. G. L’Esstrangs, Tho first threo 
chapters contain letters t» Dr, Mitfor], Miss 
Mitford's spendthrift father, and contain 
glimpses of the political ass »ciates of her home 


| and of the disastrous career of her futher, which 








was to lay her under heavy burJens, which bring 
her career into closer resomblance to Walter 
Scott’s than the initation of his style whith 
Lord Byron charg2d on hor, ina mont of i!- 
nature. It was the combinition of all the gifts 
in Miss Mitforl which drew the cultivated 
world to her secluded B rkshiro home, and 
when she gave strawberry parties, crowled the 
road with the carriages of all the best coun'ry 
families, She was a successful dramatist, her 
poetry is good, her ‘‘Our Village” drew from tle 
Shepherd in Noctes Ambrosianw the famora 
praise which will bear transcription : 

“T admire Miss Mitford just excessively. I dinna 
wunner at her being able to write sae wee! as che 
does about drawin’ rooms wi’ sofas and settecs, and 
about the fine folk in them, seeing themsells in look- 
in’ glasses, frae tap to tue; but what puszzics the 
like o’ me is her pictures o’ poacher, and tinklere, “i 
and pottery trampers, and ither ne er-do-weels, and 
o’ huts and hovel: without rigg.n’ by the wayside, 
and the cottages o’ honest, puir men and byres, and 
barns and stack-yard’, and merry-makin’s at winter- 
ingles, and coustship anewth trees and atthe gub } 
end: o’ farm-hou-es atween lads and lasses us la'gh 
in life as the servants tn her father’s ha’. Thais 
the puzzle and that’s the praise; but ae word ex- 
pliins a’—Gen.us! genius! Wull a’ the metiphiz- 
zians in the waild ever expound that my.torious 
monosyliable [" 

Ti k ev.—“ Monosyllable, James, did ye say 2?” 

Shiphrl-—“Ay monoaylluble! Dues na’ 
mean a wurd of three syllables?” 


that 


This won lerfnl sympathy that went out into life 
made her the queen that she was, Sle had the 
eye of an haws, that ‘‘ misses nothing, how ver 
far off, and yet like a dove's, that sees only what 
is nearest and dearest an1 roun1 the home-virel 
of its central nest.” Bosides this, the fact that 
she was born in the gentry, enlisted the pride of 
the class to keep her there aftcr the improvi- 
denee of the father had wast:d their enbstance. 
This volume contains letters from Cobbett, which 
show that the young authoress was cradled in 
ultra-democratic ileas, This may or may not 
account for her strong interest in democratic 
politics, which, however, was not free from ca- 
price. She was an admirer of Napoleon the First 
and the Third, 28 these letters abundantly show, 
and indulged in some very undemocratic rejoic- 
ings over his “putting down of journalism!!! 
That vile cngine, the press, is to genius of mod- 
ern times what the rack was of old. I abhor it” 
(p. 396). Uncle Tom's Cabin was to her 
too painful to be read, though she did not 
go as far as De Quinssy, who openly insisted 
that his friends did not come up to the 
mark until they were ready to join hin in 
saying that they detested the book. The glimpss 
given of well-known authors are often very char- 
‘acteristic. Carlyle, for example, is vigorously 
put down (p. 390) as having “‘had the double 
misfortune of writing accor ling to the hu nor— 
that is, the ill-humor—of the moment, without 
the slightest regard to consist ney and truth, and 
to be surrounded by non? but adm'rors or lis- 
tenera, borne down by mer? nois:.” Miss Mitfort 
should be dear to Americans for her hearty inter- 
st in the country and its p3ople, a sentiment, by 
the way, which she could not have inbibed from 
Miss Trollopps, ber constant friend an1 corre 
spond nt, Miss Sodgwick’s lett rs in this volu no 
ire in all points worthy of herself and pytriotic, 
Mr, Willis appears in the facile, impre# onable, 
ind adulatory charact r which belong»d to hin, 
Mr. James T. Fields monopoliz2s hor inte: st and 
spoils her for Bayard Taylor, who is descriod as 
lacking the nameless charm of genius. Ho: sac- 
cceded, however, in teaching her to admire our poet 
3toddar1, whos: early story is told in those lett rs, 
and a sample given of his verse, which, though by 
no means the best, awskens Mise Mitford’s wonder 
as breathing the perfane of acourt, Ths lines 
we refer to are thos: beginning “‘ You know .ho 
did Hidalgo.” Miss Mitford, as appears from these 
letters, was able to appreciate the purity an1 
beauty of an American home, and with her qui sk 
an] sytapathetic eyes saw the picturesque an 1 ra- 
tional comfort in which so many of our people 
were housed. We believe it was her brother 
who, garly in life, mad: a «# rious effort to wean 
her from her interest in politics and prophesied 
that they would be her ruin. Certainly the un- 
hounied admiration she in Inlged for Napoleon 
TO, both as prince, presilent, ani empsror, 
gives some color of reason to this opinion. With 
all her gentleness, sho di1 not suppress her aui- 
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mosities. Guizot was made to feel the full force 
of her invective. It is an evidence of the solidity 
of her judgment that Victor Hugo was placed by 
her in advance in very much the position which 
deliberate criticism and the work of a life-time 
has assigned him. The estimate of ‘ George 
Sand" is extremely genial and quite opposite to 
the opinion of the American critic who remarked 
of her masculine attire that, “‘ with a little more 
modesty, it would have been impossible to distin- 
guish her from a man.” On the whole, the 
perusal of these justifies the opinion 
which Miss Mitford is said to have expressed, that 
whoever read her collection of letters would find 
them good, 

The Harmony of the Bible with 
or, Moses and Geology, by Samuel Kinns, Ph. D., 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Socicty, prin- 
cipal of the College Highbury, New Park, ete. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.), was published in 
England, with a long list of distinguished subscrib- 
ers—right honorables, right 
and 


letters 


Science; 


reverends, 

notabilities in all degrecs, 
the first edition was exhausted and a 
second called for, The author is a kind of de- 
yout and gracious Sir Roger de Coverley, who in 
a good-natured, fatherly way 


lords, 


airs, In a few 


months 


spreads out his 
omniscience as a protecting shield over evangel- 
ical religion in anclaborate though discursive at- 
tempt to show the correspondence between the 
teachings of Scripture and the resulta of science. 
He interprets the as a 
period of indefinite length, and tinds the sub- 
stance of the revelation in the facts or events of 
creation and in their order. Being himself the 
the principal of a school, the didactic tone is 
natural to him; and, having a special interest in | 


Mosaic creation day 


astronomy and geology, he is well informed | 
and has amassed a large amount of | 
miscellancous intelligence, which he imparts | 


with great good-nature and with a method and | 
style wonderfully open to all sorts of digressions. 
His science is, in general, good and better than 
his method of biblical interpretation, which, 
however, has this high merit, that it insists on | 
freedom of interpretation. Tho fault we find 

with it is that conjectures harden into theo- 
ries, and, losing their purely speculative charac- 
ter, are made to do duty as established facts, 
The speculation that Moses received the account 


of creation on Sinai, ina panoramic spectacular 
vision, has much to recommend it as a mere spec- 
ulation and abounds in nice points, which leave 
us free to interpret Genesis in a liberal sense, 
which does not. conflict with scientific fact. He 
declares, lik for a limited | 
deluge, and meets the difliculties in the way of 
the Ark’s having landed on a summit, more than 


a sensible man, 


17,000 feet high, by the very just observation 
that it is not said to haw rested on the summit or 
central mass of the mountain ; but only on one of 
the mountains of Ararat, which may have been a | 
low spur, The account of Smith’s discovery 
of the deluge tablet and comparisons of it with | 
Scripture is excellent, We wonder that it does | 
not occur to him that his tacit assumption that | 
those Assyrian accounts found by Smith point | 
back to the same story we read in the Bible, is 
not only fatal to the theory of a spectacular 
revelation made on Sinai; but tells profoundly 
against the current view of the composition of 
Scripture, We regret to see that Miss Rolleston’s 
“*Mazzaroth” has fortified him in the disposi- 
tion to swallow entire the Rev. James Gall’s 
“Primeval Man Unveiled,” with all its fantastic 
discoveries of evangelical theology in the con- 
stellations and zodiacal signs. Mr. Kinns im- 
agines that he has established his guess that 
Seth was the inventor of the constellations and 
ina burst of devout frenzy writes: “It is per- 
JSectly evident that the whole of the zodiacal 
signs and anciont constellations were originally 
intended by Seth to teach mankind the scheme 
of redemption.” Mr, Kinns warms up toward 
Seth, “that grand old antediluvian patriarch” 
who “ possessed high scientific knowledge” and 
was able by means of an inscribed tablet, which 
Noah preserved in the Ark and which the Apostle 
Jude may have seen in his wanderings in Meso- 
potamia, and which may yet turn up in the 
British Museum some day, ‘‘ to project his teach- 
ing downward through successive generations” 
and across the Deluge. He docs not like to think 
that Christ was born #0 low down in the social 
scale, and that neither he nor his disciplea en- 
joyed any considerable social position and boldly 
questions the fact. The volume is a good-sized 
octavo, exceedingly well made and illustrated. 
With all its lapses into a bad method and want of 
method, it is pervaded by a good spirit, which at- 
tracts and deserves sympathy. His opposition is 
always well tempered and frank. His treatment 
of opponents fair and considerate. His disagree- 
ments with Mr. Darwin, which are many and 
great, do not blind him to his high merits, and he 
hasa very remarkable capacity of forcible and 
graceful illustration, while his devout and 
happy use of knowledge for the exposition and 
application of Scripture cannot fail to make 
the volume attractive to religious readers., The 
author's discursive style opens easily to admit 
anecdote and biographic narrative, which in a 
work like the present add to its charm. 


...-If Moses Mendelssohn had written the 
Bunday-school and Bible-class manual, The His- | 








tory of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testa- 


ment Primer, which is published by C. H. Toy, 
professor of Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Harvard University (Boston: Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society), we might have seen in it 
some indication of Christian tendencies. Coming 
from Professor Toy, it resembles a reaction 
toward Jewish Deiam, The manual is a ration- 
alistic 8.-8. Old Testament primer of the most 
advanced type. It gives in a nutshell the out- 
lines of the rationalistic interpretation of the 
Old Testament, and the position in which the 
studies of that leave the history of 
Israel, the giving of the law, the exodus from 
Egypt, the growth of prophecy, and the whole 
question of supernatural interference and co- 
operation in the history of Israel. In Professor 


school 


Toy’s hands the Abrahamic migration loses 
its personal character and changes into a 
tribal movement. The God of Abraham dis- 


appears, to reappear only after long ages, in the 
historic evolution of ‘‘Jahwe.” In the early stage 
Isracl differed scarcely at all from its heathen 
neighbors. The tribes began by worshiping 
stocks and stones; but by the time they emerge 
into historic view they had got on to the worship 
of a higher sort of gods, connected with the visible 
“El” was one 
‘*Shaddai” was another. There 
seems to have been an ‘ Elyon,” a ** Gad,” an 
‘‘ Asher,” and poxsibly, too, a ‘‘ Jahwe,” 
If he 
however, he was only one 


heavens and the heavenly bodies. 
of these gods, 


who 
afterward became their only God. 
known at this time, 


was 


god among many, and a god of the sky and espe- 
cially of the thunderstorm at that. All this con- 
jectural history, resting for the most part on 
guesses and the author’s notion of probabilities, 
is lnid down in a dogmatic style, as though there 
was no conjecture about it, when its entire text- 
ure is composed of that speculative material. 
The scholar is constantly held in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty by notifications that events did 
not happen exactly as narrated, or were only 





something like the biblical story, which has an | 


unknown truth. 
family moving into Egypt by invitation of the 
viceroy, we must think of a tribe bringing up 
in their wanderings in Egyptian plenty. One of 
their number, possibly, became a great officer 
under the king. That prolonged their stay. It 
all however. These in 
Genesis were not committed to writing for many 
generations, and got mixed up the 
popular traditions. We should like to know 
of what better stuff than his own imagination 
Professor Toy has made the opinion he hazards 
that the Hebrews in Goshen supported themselves, 
partly by marauding expeditions into Arabia and 
Canaan, or that they intermarried with the 
Egyptians. Professor Toy’s method is illustrated 
in his remarks on circumcision. We know, he 
writes, of no Asiatic people who practiced it; 
therefore, the Hebrews learned it from the 
Egyptians. Besides circumcision, we know of 
nothing that the Israelites took from the Egyp- 
tians. Elsewhere, however, we are told that the 
Ark of the Covenant and much of the ritual were 
Egyptian. The accountof the origin of the law 
cannot be taken literaily. It is not even clear that 
Moses was a monotheist. The Decalogue requires 
Israel to worship the one Jehovah; but does not 
lay down the doctrine of universal monotheism. 
David did not have the idea of a universal mono- 
theism, but believed in the actual existence of 
gods of Moab, as well as of Israel. Yet elsewhere 
it is questioned whether David wrote any of the 
Psalms. What basis remains, 
author's opinion as to his monotheism? We name 
these points as specimens of a manual which 
proposes to begin with the children and sub- 
stitute naturalistic conceptions in their minds 
for belief in a personal God and a divine provi- 


dence, 


basis of 


is uncertain, stories 


in 


..As religious stories for children’s reading, 
the Carters, New York, publish A Little Wild 
Flower; or Rosy’s Story, of the* conventional 
Sunday-school book type, by L. J. Towlinson ; 
Bennie the King’s Little Servant, by Lousie 


Instead of Jacob's | 








then, for thee | 


Marsten, author of “Rob and Mag,” somewhat | 


easier and brighter in style, thongh Bennie’s 
piety has an abnormal appearance, that would not 
make it attractive to the ordinary child reader ; 
Cripple Jess, by the same author (though in 
this case the publishers spelled her name 
Marston”), a story pleasantly and care- 
fully written, with quite an elaborate plot; 
Jacob Witherby, by Agnes Giberne, a book show- 
ing Christian feeling and common sense, but 
treating of the shady side of life’s experiences, as 
Agnes Giberne’s stories are apt todo ; Lonely Jack 
and his Friends at Sunnyside, by Emily Brodie, 
author of “Uncle Fred’s Shilling,” not quite so 
well written, as the last two. Webster 
says in his dictionary that we have in this coun- 
try a very common use of the word expect, which 
is a confusion of expect with believe, which ought 
to be avoided; but the author of Lonely Jack 
shows us that this improper use of expect is not 
confined to American English. ‘Yes, I expect 
it was.” ‘You had it in your hand, my boy, I 
expect,” are in this case English blunders. These 
five books all contain stories of English child-life 
among the poor. Nearer to Jesus ia the memoir 
of a little boy, Robert Walter Fergus, prepared 
by his mother, for his younger brothers and 
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sisters. This boy, who died when but nine years 
old, was a child of great promise and spiritual de- 
velopment, a development which to the ordinary 
American reader must seem somewhat forced, 
thongh the home religious life and surroundings 
of the boy seem very sweet and very Scoltish. 
The volume has a prefatory notice by the 
Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M. A., of London. 


...-Archibald Geikie’s Text Book of Geology 
(Macmillan & Co.), though intended for students 
and adapted for their use, will be welcome to 
readers of all classes who care to know anything 
of this deeply interesting and truly fundamental 
department of natural history. The volume has 
a striking freedom from that insular limitation 
which has been the reproach of British geology. 
The author has availed himself to the utmost of 
continental researches, and has given a gratify- 
ing amount of attention both to American geolo- 
gy and American geologists. The special personal 
qualifications of the author are his minute and 
wonderfully detailed accurate observation, com- 
bined with an almost poctic ability to express 
himself in words. The value of this manual is 
enhanced by its copions illustration with accu- 
ate drawings, among which we name the frontis- 
piece, “ The Plateau and Caiions of the Colorado,” 
as one of the very finest pieces of work for ge- 
ologic accuracy and picturesque impression that 
was ever donc. It is the reduction of a drawing 
by Mr. W. H. Holmes, to whom its merits belong 
and whose pictures of scenes in the Far West are 
praised by Mr. Geikie ‘ remarkable 
examples yet attained of the union of artistic ef- 
fectiveness with almost diagrammatic geologic dis- 
tinctness and accuracy.” ‘The manual is divided 
into seven books. Beginning with the ‘‘ Cosmical 
Aspects of Geology” (Book I), the author passes 
next to “Geognosy, an Investigation of the 
Materials of the Earth's Substance” (Book II). 
The following book (IID) is devoted to *‘ Dynam- 


as the most 


ical Geology.” 
(structural) Geology, or the Architecture of the 
Earth’s Crust.” The remaining three books 
treat in succession ‘ Paleontological Geology,” 
“‘Stratigraphical Geology,” and ‘‘ Physiographic 
Geology.” The manual is an octavo of 971 pages, 
provided with a full index, and is written in a 
lucid, orderly method and in nontechnical lan- 
guage, by an author who is surpassed by none of 
his compeers in scientific attainment and hardly 


parting of knowledge. 


....A volume of sermons remarkable for sym- 


Book IV treats of *‘Geotectonic | 


the poem gains much from the airy gracefulness 
and suggestiveness of the illustrations. 


....-Homes and Home Life, by Alvarado Mid- 
dleditch, M. D. (Philadelphia and Chicago: P. 
W. Ziegler & Co.), isa book of good sense and 
great plain speaking. It lays down in a sensible 
way the rules for the attainment of good health, 
long life, and happy homes, for the training of 
children, care of the sick, and what to do in 
cases of accident. We were about to say that 
the relation of the sexcs is discussed in an open 
way, Which is not to our taste, when we were re- 
minded that the subject has recently received 
fully as blunt exposition in a volume for girls and 
young women, written by the wife of a New En- 
gland clergyman. 
strong remedies. 
selves homeopathists and beg for as small doses 
as possible, 


Perhaps the times require 
In this case we announce our- 


...-The difficulties of translating a humorous 
book are happily overcome in Charles 'T. Brooks's 
rendering of Plish and Plum into English from 
the German of Wilhelm Busch. The most uni- 
versally popular piece of juvenile fun in Germany 
is **Max and Maurice,” the same 
Plish and Plum is hardly interior in anything, if 
at all, and we do not see that any of the humor 
is lost in translation. The illustrations, if not 
from the same cuts, are absolute reproductions, 
full of spirit and langhter-provoking action. 
The book, though thoroughiy German, will bear 
transportation, and can hardly fail to prove pop- 
ular in its American dress, Roberts 
Brothers, ) 


by author. 


(Boston : 


...-Quite a library of Nantucket books is ac- 
cumulating. Miss Jane G. Austin contributes 
the latest number to the row. Nantucket Seraps; 
being the Experiences of an Ojf-Islander, in Sea- 
son and out of Season, among a Passing People 
(James R. Osgood & Co.), a spirited, breezy vol- 
ume, freshened with the sea, brightened with 
island pictures and the echoes of a merry troup. 
Miss Austin used her eyes at the time and among 
the people, as well as on the sandy moor, and 
her volume, written in a restful, otiose, natural 
style, is well worth reading. 


....-Among illustrated juveniles not yet noticed 


; in our columns is The Young Moose-Hunters, a 


backwoods story by C. A, Stephens, who is already 


: , : ' known as the author of several books of adven- 
equaled by any of them for his gifts in the im- | 


pathy with the life and speculation of the times | 


is Logic and Life, with other sermons, by the 
Rev. H. 8S. Holland, M. A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The intellect- 
ual range of these sermons is high. The first deals 
with, perhaps, the most striking philosophical 


characteristic of our age, its distrust of logical | 


methods, and preference of a new conception of 
Reason. What this is, what it implies, by what 
methods these judgments can be brought onto 
solid ground, and what any man’s responsibil- 
ity for his judgments and opinions are, is the 


weighty themes of the sermon, which we quote | 


asa sample of the themes discussed in the suc- 
ceeding sermons and of the method of treating 
them. We cannot promise our readers that they 
will assent to all that they read. Wecan assure 
them that they will find themselves addressed by 
a man of unusual penetration, and who has 
dropped his plummet into the depths of modern 
thought and sentiment deeper, perhaps, than 
any of them have. 


| some of our readers. 


.... The House that Jill Built after Jack's had | 


Proved a Failure isa book on home architecture, 
by E. C. Gardner (Ford, Howard & Hulbert), 
which deals less in plans and details than in 


| seript. 


ideas and principles, It supplies the ethics of the | 


subject in the least didactic method imaginable 
and with great good sense. It is entertaining 
withal and a capital book to read aloud. We 
should commend it to all intending house- 
builders, as a preliminary exercise, to clear up the 
svbject and settle their minds and start them on 
the ground of good solid sense. There is more 
than this in the volume. 


tures by the “‘ Knockabout Club,” ete. The volume 
is written in the free-and-easy style of the woods 
and is well spiced with the kind of adventures 
and fun which is to be expected by parties when 
camping out at a distance from civilization. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. ) 





LITERARY NOTES. 

THE most magnificent edition deluxe of the 
season in London is that of the Life and Works 
of Thomas Bewick, by Mr. David C. Thompson. 
The edition is limited to 251 capies. Pan- 
Pipes, the little book which, is the joint produc- 
tion of Theodore Marzials, the soldier-musician, 
and Walter Crane, the artist, has met with a rapid 
sale and many pleasant words. Dr. Holmes 
writes about Dr. Grimshar’s Secret, the post- 
humous Hawthorne romance, just published: ‘I 
feel as one might have felt who had been admit- 
ted to Rembrandt's studio.” Mr. Whittier also de- 
clares that “‘The work is Hawthorne’s. There 
can be no question about it.”————The following 
facts about the late Anthony Trollope will interest 
In the first place, he has, 
it is said, left several complete novels in manu- 
He usedto call himself the most volumi- 
nous English writer of any date, and we fancy 
he was correct. His peculiar gift at interpreting 
feminine natures and doings was once naively ad- 








| mitted by a lady, who, at a dinner company, once 


| pen, 


It descends to partic- | 


ulars and takes up the various departments of | 


house-building, but still in the large way of fur- 
nishing general regulative ideas, rather than of 
doing the work of the architect. 
laid down would result in a good, well-built 
house. We are not so sure that the way to the 
most imexpensive construction is so clearly 
pointed out. 

....From the Messrs. Estes & Lanriat, Boston, 
two handsome gift-books of illustrated poems, 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, by Elizabeth Akers 
Allen, enriched with engravings drawn and en- 
graved under the supervision of George T. 
Andrews. The paper and press-work are excel- 
lent. The illustrations vary in style and 
merit.--—-By the same house is published Schil- 


turned abruptly to him and said: ‘Look here, 
Mr. Trollope! How do you know what we women 
say to each other when we get alone in our 
rooms?” He made more than $500,000 by his 
in less than forty the 
wages of literature are not always starvation, 
It has been said that among his characters “‘ Mr 
Gresham” is Mr. Gladstone; ‘‘Lord de Terri- 
er” was meant for the late Lord Derby; ‘Mr. 


years, 80 


| Danberry” for Lord Beaconsfield; and “ Mr. 


The principles | 


Plantagenet Palliser” for Lord Carlingford.—— 

Prince George of Prussia is rumored to be the 
author of a book, Rachel: Souvenirs Tun Con- 
temporaine, lately published at Berlin, in French. 
——The List, » visiting and shopping directory 


| for 1883, has just been compiled and published 


| by Mr. Maurice Minton. 





—Did any of our 
readers in their salad days read the very French 
novels of a certain Parisian romancist, M. Paul 


| Féval? He wrote much and successfully ; but 
| is, nevertheless, just now going to the grave in 


ler’s Song of the Beil, with illustrations by Alex- | 


ander Lieson Mayer and Edmund H. Garrett. 
The illustrations have the merit of vitality and 
action, which corresponds well with the rush of 
life and passion in the poem. The Messrs. 





' ish a grand, complete edition of his 


E. Claxton & Co. send us an illustrated edition | 
| grew rich again, and Parisian piety doted 


of George Eliot’s beautiful ballad, How Lisa 
Loved the King, with illustrations from original 
designs. The book is well made and printed and 





great misery. He lost the whole of a very con- 
siderable fortune some ten or eleven years ago. 
Thereupon he became converted from the errors 
of his way. The Jesuits laid hold of him, and 
he wrote, under their influence, tracts and Lives 
of the Saints; not forgetting, however, to pub- 
un- 
regenerate novels, carefully expurgated. He 


upon him. Unluckily, he lent and invest- 
ed his money badly and every sou is gone. 





ey. 4, 1883.] 


He has a wife and family ina on him 
for support. ———Madame Juliette Adam's 
book, La Chanson des Nouveaur Epour is 
illustrated by drawings from the pencils of 
Doré, Munkaczy, Detaille, and other noted 
artists.——- Helen Campbell, author of 
Under Apple Boughs, has put together 
some wise and sympathetic papers she wrote, i 

under the title The Problem of 
The book gives a graphic and suggest- 


Green 


earlier years, 
the Poor. 
ive account of the author's experiences in the 
squalid quarters of New York.—--——An account 
of the somewhat celebrated trio of dogs at 
Eversley Rectory, ‘* Dandy,” “Sweep,” and 
“Victor,” is contributed by Miss Kingsley to the 
holiday number of the Wide Awake. ~The 
home of Rabelais, in the village Saint Paul, 
been marked with a suitable tablet. 
better, is the Fre custom of naming 
their streets and squares by the names of men 
celebrated in their history and art than the undig- 
nitied system pursucd in London and down-town 
New York.————The Edwin 
Arnold, to which we have referred before this 
Pearls of Faith; or, Islam’s Rosary, treats of the 
life and religion of Mohammed. The story is put 


has 
How much 


too uch 


new poem by Mr. 


in the mouth of an Indian Mussulman, About 
one hundred thousand copies of The Light of 
{sia have been disposed of. -Miss Alcott’s 
health is somewhat improved. —Jone Slenart 


is the name of Mrs. Ethel Lynn Linton’s new 
We protest against the affected orthozra- 
phy of sucha title. Would Mrs. 


materially 


novel, 
Linton consider 


her own name strengthened by so 


archaic a spelling as Lynton? A name like 
Stewart or Stuart is surely written “Steuart” for 
the admiration of shop-girls.— -Professor 


Hermann Paul, of Helsingfors, has published a 
new volume of German translations from Finnish 
—Mr. Mark Pattison is occupied with a 
complete biography of Joseph Sealiger. A great 
deal of available material for such a work has 
lately come to hand.- —An illustrated volume 
of Spanish folk-tales and legends, called Round a 
Posada Fire: Inthe Country, isa late issue by 
W. Satchell, the English publisher. Mrs. Middle- 
—* Still harping on”— 


verse, 


more is the author.—— 
Hamlet! At the last meeting of the Clifton 
Shakespeare Society, papers were read entitled 
‘Hamlet's Treatment of Polonius,” ‘Some 
Notes on Hamlet,” and three essays on ‘* Hamlet's 
Mental Condition.”——-—Two unpublished com- 
positions by Von Weber are included in the new 
biography of that composer by Herr Reissmann. 

——Mrs. De Long is said to have undertaken 
a Life of her husband.——~—A very pretty little 
book by Miss Ethel Coxhead, called Birds and 
Babies, has lately been published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. It is full of fairy tales and fanta- 
sies in jingle, most of the jingle being agreeable 
reading for grown-up children. Here is the way 
in which a matter-of-fact bumble bee, after being 
refused by an elf (who had for a long time sys- 
tematically the 
situation : 


stolen his honey), accepts 
* Very well,” replied the goblin, 
* T shall buy, at once, a key, 
And lock up the wild-bee honey, 
Tf you will not marry ine. 
“ Though I love you very dearly, 
If you will not be my wife, 
Then I cannot give you supper 
Every evening of your life.” 


We are frankly and unfeignedly glad to receive 
end read Longman’s Magazine, the youngest 
born of all the race of English periodical litera- 
ture, Its very getting-up—the clearly printed 
gray cover, its handy size and trim page at- 
tracts; and when, in turning to, for instance, its 
third and latest number, we glance through the 
chapters of Mr. Payn’s new serial novel, ‘ Thicker 
than Water,” or Mrs. Oliphant’s ditto, and, be- 
sides, see the names of Mr. Andrew Lang and 
Mrs, Muloch-Craik and Mr. Edward A. Freeman, 
we have reason to be to read. The mag- 
azine ought to, doubtless will prove a popular 


eager 


SUCCESS, 
i 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Uwing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 1L2mo, efc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 





Lippincott’s Magazine of Po alee Jats srature and 
ence. = a? v Vol. —Ne w Series, 
Vol. IV.) 
B. Lappines 
Hamilton. deka Veitch, LL.D., professor of 
logic aa rhetoric in the University of Glas 
Ry; (Pilcsophical Classics for English 
saders. Edited b D.) 
7x4%\%. Pp. 268. Wm 
Blackwood & Son 
Verses. By Kate Vauaah, 
sale 


y William Knight. L! 
Edinburgh : 


fame. 








pp. 117. 
Annual Report of the Postruaster-General of the 
one te > Lg ool for the pol feng ents June 
ue a b ngton : ; 
Government Printing eoeesans 
John Greenleaf W ttler. ‘ae Life, Genius, ‘and 
Writings W igane p Reunesy. thor of 
“A Life of inte well 
ae: 8. E. © ° 


otc. 79xd, pp. “sit, 1 50 
An JPemtretea a ee of 


Dumas Art Annual. 
Exhibitions of the Worid. 


Daniel Poldertot. A bei fl wherein is careful 


dertot: 
recorded. fvU 
+s. hin aes ee eels 
sturdy, Mr. 
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Acts of the Apostles, with Notes, Criti Ex. 
planstory, spd nad Practical. designed for both 
d People. By Rey. Henry Cowles, 
Dz. 8x5'5, pp. 228. New York: D. Appleton 
Auipne® Album Selections. Authors, 304 Sub- 
Quotations, 1.880. Edited by. i Cc. 
at ‘author of “Best Tho its.” ete. 
exe, pp. xii, 199. New York: N. Tibbals & 
8 
Kit. A Me emory. A Novel. B n, au- 
thor of “Under One Yioct a ete. sinh tontngted 
(Franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 85. Non 
York : Harper & Brothers 
The Church Lyceum: Its Organization and Man- 
agement. the Rev. T. B. Neely, A. M., 
author of “The Youne Workers 
Cc Charen. ” Introduction by Bishop Henry W. 
D.D. 7x6. pp. 2i6. New York: 
Puitlips & Hunt. incinnati: Walden & 
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The a mons and Afte r the Revival. Sree J. H. Vin- 
cent. 64x44, pp. 74. he 
Methodist Yeur-Book o- poly ‘being ‘the 

107th year of American Independence and the 

117 ~ year of American Methodisin. Edited 

hy . H. De Puy, D.D. Tae, DP. 6. Paper. 

he BaMe. 

The Sunday-sc hool Normal ‘Class. ‘By ‘s i. ‘Vin- 
cent, D.D. (Chautauqua Text-Books. No. 39 
5x3, pp. 77. Paper. The same. 

The Children and the Church and the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Ende mee, 8 as r. 
Means of Bringing them Together. By _F. E. 
Clark, author of “ Our Vac rations, ” etc. + ” 
duction by C. 58. Goodell, D.D. 7'4x4%,, pp 
10s. Boston: Congregational Sunday 8c 
and Publishing Society .................+++ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOT ABLE NOV ELS. 


TWO N 
L 


A New Novel by “ The Duchess.” 
PORTIA; 


BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 


“Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” 
and Unfaith,” etc 


OR, 


By the author of “ Faith 


12mu0. Extra cloth, $1.25. Roper cover, 40 cents. 
A new novel by this ever popular author, “ The 
Duchess,” possessing all the dash and spirit that ‘~~ 


enchanted the readers of be r former books. 


IL. 
A Charming Novel of Army Life on 
the Frontier. 


The Golonel’s Daughter: 


or, Winning His Spurs. 
BY CAPT. CHARLES KING, U. 8S. ARMY 
12mo, Extra heen ae 


The most creditable work of fiction recently pro- 
duced by an American author. Capt. King has achieved 
a great success in this his first venture in the realm of 
fiction, if, indeed, that can be called fiction which so 
realistically portrays the special phase of life of which 
itisso masterly a study. A perfect picture of army 
life on the frontier, freshly painted by one who has 
been both actor and artist in the scenes he presents. 


* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 
_*! 8. BARNE BARNES & CO., Educational Pu Publishe Ts. N. AZ. 


THE MID-CONTINENT 
for 1883. 


The Popular, Non-sectarian, Religious, and 
Literary Family Journal of the 
Great West. 
Kansas Crty, Mo., Dec. Ist, 1842. 
We take pleasure in announcing, through the col- 
umns of ture INDEPENDENT, that THE Mip-ConT1- 
NENT, for 1885, will be a great improvement on the pre- 
coding: volumes, and t we have consummated ar- 
nge ments such as willenable us to justly claim for 
it. $ nome in every family. 

For Three Years we have labored incessantly to gain 
this position, and we now feel as though our efforts 
have been crowned with success, as the little infant of 
three years ago has matured so rapidly that it has 
earned its present rank among the best periodicals of 
the land,and is now read by thousands of the best 
families throughout the U nited States. 

e have aimed to make THE Mrp-ConTINent an al- 
most indispensable article in every household, and our 
constant sapediy: -increasing circulation is a most en- 
couraging proof that our efforts have not been in vain. 

Our former capers to the Christian element of the 
West were handsomely responded to, and we would 
like to be introduced to the same element of. the East, 
as we know there are thousands who would like to 
keep posted as to how the Good Cause is progressing 


in this the great West. Sample copy sent free on ap- 
plication. 
TE RMS: 
One COPY, OME YEAF........ e+ .. 82 00 
six inonths: i . 12d 





Address 
MID-CONTINENT PUBLISHING CO.,, 
KANSAS Cc ITY, MO. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


oe MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS mp a0 RGEO 

JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWAY 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 

sl CHAMBERS STREET 

Third door west of Cnty Hall Park, x. Y. 








~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S PACAEE, One Year....... 4 00 
HARPER'S poe ‘7KLY, cove 400 
HARPER'S AR, 400 
HARPER'S F6t- NG PROTER  —_ a ccccaces 13 


[2 HARPER'S CATALOGCTE will be sent by mail, 
on of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROS,, Frankliv Square, N. ¥ 


R CARTER & BROS., BOOS. KEW YORK. 


“MUSICAL HERALD. 








PACK a ‘Reviews, Books, pub- 
lished in out-of-print books, books in for- 
and outof-the-way books, boo 

leta, Reports, Medical a ry pany 
f ), eve. Second-hand School Books. Send fora 


orders solicited. 
‘A.B. CLARK. 21 Barclay St., New York. 





GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 


2 NGERIANT] 


American Universal Cyclopadia. BR Be ee 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. real Awan = 


etlor.. an 
= e 3 L- styles of writ- 
** The Most Brilliant Number Ever 
Issued.” 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N iVe 
The Atlantic Monthly 


For JANUARY, with articles by Dr. Hotes, 
LonGrELLow, Hawrnorne, WHITTIER, WARNER, 
Miss Preston, H. H., and others. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth, 


Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to publish another edition, and 
have decided to reduce the price from $1 to 75 Cen 

The author, Mr, F, B. Carpenter, had unusual fac Ai- 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln fn an intimate way and 
he hasin this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr, © ar 
article in a recent issue of The Century, ‘ 
coln was Nominated,” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 _Breadway, New York, 


> DR. HOLMES will write, during 1883, ez- 
clusively for the ATLANTIC, 


$4.00 a Year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


They are all very 
suitable fhe Christmas 
presents’—the books 
offered in THe Puiva 
9ELPHIA WEEKLY Press 
sremium list. Write for 


360 pages. 


venter's 
‘ow Lin. 


P. “A, Hox wisi, 





Readings and Recitations! 


10 No 2| This number is uniform 
with the Series, and_con- 
Dec- 


=a a or HUNDRED aplendid 


















"i N*~* ane oeateinine = 4 

’ — z . e, 
f I ] cc Soctn. Somer: Pat capt . Tumor, | a y BR .! 
who vy member of «a Lveeum who 

oe - aes ws Monamert abou New to re clte, =h ould get the 
wW We ad t. listo contents free, 
F.t. ILY e MAGAZINES PGAMKETTS ( WRC Len Ph iadelphia, Pa, 


G IE 8U 4 iES. jp ig Pm ay as - 
RRADED ZO GUIT ALL AGE The Only Weekly Bee Paper in the World, 


Wide Awake, $2504 year, 25 centsa number. For | ggy 
old and young folks and all the family. i I | | Dy BE kK J ( IU R N AL 
The Pansy, Weekly, 75 cents a year. For young 


(Established in 1861), 


folks from 7 to 12. Weekly 82.00 


Our Little Men and Women, $! a year. Mouthly 


10 cents a SI a Year, 


number. For youngest readers. (invariably in advance), 
Babyland, 50 cen 5 cent E » | not only sustains ite former excellent reputation, but 
} ¥ : cents a year, Scents a mumber. The exceeds the expectations of its best friends, os advance. 
only magazine for the babies. fue progressive ideas z my Bee Culture. It is the Best 
Send subscriptions to your bookseller, or to the nnd Most jhorous noth 1 Publication on 
Beers and Honey tn + t : and all those who 


publishers, . keep bees should fake the Weekly 


edited by Tomas G. 
world-wide, 


30h 8 It is 
Newman whose reputation is 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


ZIONS HERALD. 


THE OLDEST METHODIST NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE WORLD. 


PROBABLY READ BY 50,000 PERSONS IN NEW g 
ENGLAND EACH WEEK. 
For business men itis one of the best advertixing 
mediums for that territory. 


ALONZO 8. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield Ste, Boston. 
H. B. NIMS & Cc On School Gle bes, Taor, N, ¥. 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for a sample copy. 
BEE JOURNAL, ¢ 





Address 


‘hicago, Ill. 


THE POULTRY MONTHLY, 


Conpuctep By T. M. Frerats. 
The best Magazine of it 

rw kind. Only 1.25 per year. 

Single copies, I2c. Address 

FERRIS PUBLISHING CO., 


i81 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 
THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 251, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER. 


We offer the services of the Best Artists and guaran. 
tee first-class work. 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 
FOR 1883, 
A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 





For particulars address 












HEA 
NEWS PERS. AND MAGAZINES. 
Send six e+ for catalogue of 3,000 newspapers 
nd magazines at Agents’ west Club Rates. 
Agents Wanted, 2c. to §1.00 on each sub) 


cription. 
H. A. KENYON, P.M., Dwight, Il. 








While fiction, in the form of serial* and of short stories, holds a prominent place in its pawes, it has gained par. 
ticular notice by ite sketches ce Travel and Adventure, Studies of Life and Character, and articles on Natural 
History and other Scientific Su written with the freshness that comes from romp personel observation and expe- 
rience, in a lively style and with abundant anecdotical iustrettons. The special aim of its conductors is to 
cure such treatment of the great variety of topics embraced within its scope as shall render it pttractive to the 
weneral mass of intelligent readers, a favorite in the family circle, . a means of culture, as well as of entertain. 
ment. One of the chief attractions for the coming year i« the fascinating Serial Stery, commenced in the 
JaNUARY Number, entitl 


The Jewel in the Lotus,” 


by Many AGnes Tixcxer, author of “ Signor Monaldini'« Niece,” “ By the Tiber,” ete. 


In the other features of the Magazine the union of literary excellence with popular attractivenoss will be 
steadily maintained. 


ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 


; Single Number, 2% cents. Liserzat Ciuppine Ratxs. 
(Postage stamps afford a convenient form 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and iT Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE BY 


Terme: Yearly Subscription, ¢3.W0 


P we Specimen Nuamber mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cente. 
Oo remitta 
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Rtigious Fut. q:nee, 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1882. 





A Yar ago, in our review, we spoke of 
the brief period of dryness and deadness 
whic) had come upon the churches, as hav- 
ing passe] away, and pointed to signs of 
a reviving pros erity. 
begun 


The churches had 
to feel the effects of revival influ- 
ences, which were cf a very quiet nature 
and to i their The 
prophecics of a new prosperity have been 
fully verified in the past twelve months 


crease net gains. 


and a much larger number of churches have 
There 
have been, however, no extraordinary re- 
vival movements. 


been visited by gracious influences, 


The increase of converts 
must be traced to the operation of the norm 
al methods of congregational work and 
to union services, either 
the ail of revivalis!s. 


with or without 
Our exebanges bring 
weekly evidences of the pervasiveness of 
this revival spirit, and church statistics, so 
fir as 
the 

years ago 
Chure, 


they have come to hand, show that 
low of 


isi ov 
rising. 


rate increase of two or threc 


is The 
for 


increase 


Presbyterian 
example, reports — the 

for several years. 
Tae same is true of the Presbyterian Ciure’, 
South. The former ircreased its list of 
communicants by more than 24,000; the 
latter by over 9,000. The Spring confer 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Chure’s re 
prt a1 increase of more thax 13,090 proba 
tioners, and a still better exhibit may be ex 
pected from the Fall, conferences. All the 


ti cal interests of the Caurches bave im 


largest 


“a 
proved; more money has been received fo 
home missions, for the building cf ciurches 
‘glected places, and for foreign mis 
aid edieation and other enterprises 
in many cases, been placed on a 
ter footing. The outlook in all 
spects is certainly encouraging. 


sions, 
have, bet 


these re 


Evangelistic movements abroal have ex 
cited unusual interest. The popularity of 
the Salvation Army, which has been doing 
for the degraded classes in England and 
Scotland what the churches coull not o1 
would not do, has been steatily growing. 
and it has gained many friends, not onl 
among reluctant Nouconformists, but among 
Churehmen, High and Lowand Broal. Dis 
cussions have been held in Anglican conven« 
tions concerning the attitude the Church 
ought to take toward the Army; a1d, thougl 
some of its irregular methods are not ap. 
proved, no one has ventured to condemn it 
unqualifiedly, while some of the Church dig- 
ni a ies think there ought to be room for it 
in the Establishment. De'tachments af the 
Army have been invited both to attend and 
The 
uppeara ice of a squad of the army in India 
was treated a: 


to hold services in ya ‘ish churehes. 
amatter of unusual iaterest 
by Hindus, Kurasians, and Europeans, and 
few except Eogish magistrates thought of 
jaterfering with the Army's processions and 
meetings. Keshub Chunder Sen bids it 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
have beeu repeating, in England and Seot- 
land, their campaign of eight or ten year: 


God speed. 


azo. Everywhere they have been cordially 
weleo:n2l ail hie left 


deace;s of awakened 


behiid them evi 
interest. [a Oxford 
aid Cambridge the work they accomplishe } 
among the gownsmen will make their visit 
an event long to be remembeved. 

Among te e cle ‘iastical eve its in Amer- 
ica Waica deserves special me ition in this 
rsvewv ace tie estydlisime at of formal fra 
ternal relations between the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches. The sub 
ject hal beea before both bodies many 
years, an] previous assemblies had ma le 
ne ir ap \roac ies to a settleme it of the di‘t- 
culties which prevented fraternity. The 
Southern Assembly, at Atlanta, adopted a 
resolution withdrawing all previous expres- 
sions which might be regarded as reflecting 
upon and offensive to the Northern As- 
sembly, and declaring its readiness to 
exchange delegates, if the Assembly at 
Spriogtield could pass a_ resolution 
in similar terms. The Assembly was able 
to adopt the resolution, mutatis mutandis, 
and d ‘legates were appointed by both bodies. 
The Northern 
moved, in consideration of the terms of re- 
u jon of the New and Old School parties, to 
adopt a resolution, not to be included in 
©: connected with the basis of fraternity, 





Assembly, however, felt | 


but explanatory of the position of the Assem- 
bly. It declared that the action of the As- 
sembly had no reference to expressions con- 
ceraing disloyalty and rebellion, but referred 
simply to charges of ‘schism, heresy, and 
blasphemy.” The Southern Assembly 
agreed not to recede from its promise to 
send delegates, if this resolution was not 
to understood as modifying the con- 
current resolution. It assured 
that it did not. Considerable opposition 
to the basis was expressed ia the Southern 
Church, the adjournment of the 
Assembly, and a circular was issued, signed 


be 


wa 


after 


by leading divines, declaring that the so- 
called explanatory resolution of the Northern 
Assembly faste ed anew the charges of dis- 
‘ovalty and rebellion on the Southera Church 
ind that body could not, with self-respect, 


send or receive fraternal delegates. Some 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


} fessoi 4 


of the presbyteries, in response to this ap- | 


eal, have overture] the next Assembly to 
escind the action of the At!unta Asse nbly ; 
ut most of the presbyteries are satisfied with 
what it did. The discussion has been very 
warm; butitis not believed that the basi 
will be repudiated, 

The long 
Presbyterian 


United 


exclusion 


in the 
the 
from use in pub- 
ic worship came to an end in the last A 
embly. 


controversy 
Chureh over 
f musical instruments 
The presbyteries had voted on the 
verture sent down by the previous Assem 
tv and by a bare majority hal decited in 
wor of the repeal of the prohibition. Tne 
juestion of rat:f,iag this decision in the As 
embly was hotly contestei; but those in 
‘avor of repeal carrie the Assembly by a 


ote of 125 to 90. l 


Resolutions designe | to 
reserve peice and harmony in congrega- 
ions in which there is a d'vided sentiment 
leclare | that the 


did not carry with it authority to in 


vere adopted, and it was 
“eneal 
The minority 
till strenuously object to the action taken 


roduce musical instruments. 


md have raisel a qicstion as to its con- 
tititiona ‘ity. 

Tie General Conference of the Methodist 
“piscopal Chureh, South, held its quadren- 
lial session in May, and took important 
ction concerning the education of minis- 
ers for its offshoot, the Colored Methodist 
‘piscopal Church, and concerning other 
de- 


wominational boards were created and sev- 


lenominational interests. Some new 
‘ral new bishops were chosen to fill vacan- 
‘ies in the Episcopate; but in the Method 
st round of movement has at- 
racted more attention than the negotiations 


events no 


‘etween the chief Methodist bodies in Can- 
ida for union. Fight or ten years ago sev- 
‘ral Methodist bodies united and formcd 
the Methodist Church in Canada, which is 


nore than four times as large as any 
ther Methodist Church in the Dominion. 
This Chureh, the Methodist Episcopal 


Chureh, 


sible Christians have been able, throuch 
their respective committees, to make 
such =concessions respecting government 
there are no differences in doctrine and 


usage) as to reach a harmonious eonciusion. 
All that remains is for the 
‘hurches, their quarterly 


respective 


throug) and 


nual conferences, to approve the basis of | 


union, which is honorable to all the churches 
ind Canadian Methodism will become one 
compact body, of nearly 170,099 members. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly 
idopted, withsuch changes as it was moved 
to make, a and book of 
of committees, 
ypeinted by a previous assembly. The 
revised book, which, so far as the confession 


revised confession 


disciplire, the work two 


is concerned, is a more adequate and accu- 
rate expression of the doctrines long held 
hy the Church, is now being examined by 
the presbyteries and synods and meets very 
venerally with approval. 
troversy is involved. 


N> doctriaal con- 


During the year there has been an out- 
break, more loud thaa alarmiag, perhaps 
of excitement about theological unsound. 
ness in the Congregational body of eure 's- 
vs. Tais has come in part from the neces- 
sity of filling an important professorship in 
Andover Theological Seminary, whic is 
protected from heresy by a very strictly 
formulated creed, to be subscribed by the 


the Primitive Methodists, and the 


professors, and also protected by a Board of | 


Visitors, whose only duty is to vetoanything 
done by the Trustees of a possibly heretical 


, tendency; in part, also, from the Congrega- 
| tional custom of requiring candidates for in- 


\ 


stallation, as well as ordination, to submit to 
a close theolog'cal examination. Dr. New- 
Smyth was elected by the Andover 
T.us‘tees professor of systematic theology, 
to succeed Professor Park. An opposition 
was instantly raisedagainst him, led by The 
Congregational’st and Professor Park, which 


ma) 


asserted that he was not sound on eschatol- 
ogy, a3 he taught a possible second proba- 
tion. The three Visitors, after long delay, 
by a vote of two to one, decilei that he 
could not be approved, thoug’ they a lmitted 
that he had shown then that his own thco- 
logical views were sound. They held, how- 
ever, that his poe‘ical or rhetorical methods 
of expressing his views would not be safe. 
Warm public discussion spra ig up, ia which 
he was sustained by the Trustees aid pro- 
This was followed by the resigna- 
tion of two other professors, aad, later, by 


the appointment of four professors, 
of whom the one chosen to sneceed 
Dr. Smyth, the Rev. George Harris, was 


allowed to sizathe Creed as substantially 
correct, 
pion after 


the 


The question of a possible proba 

death for those who do not hear 
Gospel in life was the test in several 
In 
oue or two cases, Where the the views of the 
candidate were considered as likely to a Teet 
his preaching or where the comp sition of 
the couneil was of a conservative nature, 
installation refuse l. In other cases, 
notably that of Dr. Newman S:nyth, who 
Was installe 1, after a seare 1ing exam/‘nation, 
in Central Churea, New Haven, anl that cf 
Mr. Taayer, wio was installed in Quincy, 
{ll., by a large counc!l, called to test the 
sentiment of the denomination in that see 
tion, it was considered that the helling of 
suc’) Opinions speculatively oug it not to be a 
bar to the Congregational pastorate. 


coune!3 of ordination or instalation. 


was 


The Arglo Catho ic party in the Church 
f Exglaid may congratulate itself that the 
*leveliag up” process has proceedel so 
stea Lily that one of its representatives may 
succzed an Evangelic.l in the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, without revolt, remonstrance, 
and almost without remark. Indeed, the 
last act of Archbishop Tait, an undoubted 
Evangelical, has ciusel more unfavorable 
comment ia Low Caurch papers than Mr. 
(alstone’s appoiitment of Dr. Benson to 
the ptimacy. While there may be differ- 
eice of opinion as to what miy be the mo- 
tive and the eect of Dr. Tait’s correspond- 
ence with Mr. Maco 1o0chie, one of the most 
persistent aid coatumicious Ritualists 
which the Chure' Association and the 
courts have had to deal with, all are agreed 
that the Archbishop, in proposiag to the 
recilcitrant c'erg ;man to resign St. A'ban’s 
and accept another benefice, has defeated 
the prosecution, cheatel Lord Penzaic2’s 
nullified tie Public 
Worship Act, of which His Grace wa3 the 
chief promoter. 





court of a victim, aid 


It has brought peace, but 
in a Way that mast be very satisfactory to 
the Aaglo-Catholie party; peace that is not 
likely to be broken uat:] there has been 
some aljustment of the ecclesiastical courts. 
This the purpose and hope of 
Arcibishop Tait, aid his successor may 
be cou tel to thwart them. 
The clerical the Rev. S. F. 
Green, in Lancaster 
giol made it evident that the grip of the 
new law is firm enough to baffle courts and 
privy counc.], and even cabinet officers, has 
been released, partly because he resigned 
the benefice and partly because the process 
of the law made deprivation a possible solu- 
tion of a problem which has engaged the 
ittention of bot civil and cecle-isiiil 
authorities for more than a year. It was 
not, of course, a Ritualistic triumph; much 


was 
on not 

prisoner, 
whose 


long term 


less was it a victory for the Church Asso- 
ciation, which can have no further prosecu- 
tious un.il the Commission on the Ecc'esias- 
tical Courts has made its report. While the 
bishops wi.l give their sanc.ion to no fur- 
ther prosecutions under the Public Worship 
Act until the courts are reorganized, they 
will not, on the other hand, it is said, insti- 
tute to benefices those who are not willing 
to conform to the cathedral standard of serv- 
ices. 
chester has refused to install the appointee 
of the patron of Miles Platting, the living 
which Mr. Green vacated. It is worthy of 
note that Dr. Pusey, who was most closely 
associated with the rise of the Tracturiaa 
movement, aad Dr. Tait, who took the 
Evangelical side ia that memorable coa- 


For this reason the Bishop of Man- | 














| 





| 
| 


| 






of the year. 

The disturbances created in the Scottish 
charches some years ago by the d'seovery 
of what were considered very dangerous 
views 


respecting the Seriptures may be 


considered to have quietly ceased with the 
Assemblies, last Spring. There 
in the Free Church Assembly to have au 
inquiry for heresy made in the case of Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce, a firm friend of Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith; but it faled. The 
most important and absorbing questiou be- 


was an effort 


fore the Assembly was the attitude of the 
Church respecting disestablisiment. Prin- 
cipal Rainy sought to carry the Assembly 
for an active campaign in favor of the dis- 
establishment of the National Church, and 
he succeeded, though there was a strong 
oppos:tion. It is not apparent, however, at 
the close of the year that the movement has 
made much advance. It has not yet become 
a parliamentary question, though Princ!pal 
Tal'oe) and those who have co-operated 
with kim in forming a Society for the De 
fense of the National Church, would have 
forced it into patliamentary clections, if 
more cautious had not 
strai ied Churchmen who are 
staunch liberals in pelities think Dr. Tul- 
loch’s proposiiion would be suicidal. The 
Tories might, of course, Le counted on to 
uphol.l the National Church, and the par- 
Nameatary candidates who would vote for 
d'sestabl:shment must come from the Lib- 
e-al Party. The Liberals, therefore, who 
are in the National Church must vote for 
Conservatives, if they woull preserve the 
Ciaure’s, the Church, if the 
triumph of Liberalism is dearer to them. 
The Sec‘ety has just been formed and has 
not entered fairly upon its work. 


Chure men re- 


them. 


or against 


Pope Leo NIT may begin the New Year 
with some satisfaction as to the improved 
condition of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If the eveits of the previous year proved 
that France had become a faithless son of 
the Church, there have not been waiting in 
the past year sings of a retura of the filiai 
feeling. The Repub'ic and the Vatican are 
now on the best of terms; and, though se- 
rious proposals have been made to abolish 


. the Concordat aud discontinue the Budget 


of Worship, a resolute majority have refuseu 
even to cut down the amounts asked for for 
the support of the Caurch. There is, of 
course, something of hostility in the secu- 
larization of public education, which was 


accomplished the past year; but this 
was the logical completion of the edu- 
cational program which had beev  pre- 
viously decided upon and of which the 


suppression cf unauthorized religious or- 
ders in 1881 was incident. On this 
latter point there has beena change of senti- 
ment, an indication of which is to be found 
in the course of the superintendent, who 
so zealously prosecuted the law against 
the religious houses in Paris. As a 
member cf the legislative body, this man 
appears as a champion cf the Church and 
opposes with effect any reduction in the 
items cf the Budget. In Gcrmary te 
Church of Rome has regained much cf the 
ground it lost through the Falk laws. _T. e 
relations of the Vatican with tiie Emperoi’s 


an 


Government have become pleasant, if not 
cordial, and the world has heard with sur- 
prise that Bismarck, even Bismarck, in the 
first half of the year, professed to regard the 
independence cf the Vatican as an inter- 
national question, and not simply a matter 
of Italian conecrn. There was considerable 
pressure upon the Italian Government with 
reference to the reinstatement of the Pepeas 
the chief ruler of Rome and the removal of 
the national capital to some other city. 


‘Tgaly sturdily maintained that this was pure- 


ly an Italian question, with waic) other 
governments hal no busiaess to med lle. 
Tae Pope himse'f is repute] to be auth or of a 
pamphlet designed to set forth the claims 0? 
the Suprem2 Pontiif to the sovereiga contio! 
of Rome. There was not room, it asserted, 
for two sovereigns in the same city, and, if 
the King would take his departure, the 
Church would regain its rights, the Pope his 
freedom, and the state the favor of God 
aid man. But there is uothing to indicate 
that King Humbert and his supporters have 
the faintest thoug at of abandoning the nat- 
ural pclitical center of Italy to gratify the 


waim . waose Lb. 
erty of i ation ia spiritual mat- 
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. 


is full and sate ct. Nor does 
Government mean to concede that the 
proper interpretation of the Law of Gua.- 
aitees gives the Vatican household immuni- 
ty from civil suit. The courts have held, in a 
test case, that the civil jurisdiction extends 
to the interior of the Pope’s Palace, and his 


% 


motu proprio, appointing two commissions 
for the adjustment 
members of his houschold, has accomplished 
nothing. But, while the Pope’s position in 
Rome has not 
little to complain of respecting the position 
of the Italy. The bishops per- 
form their functions without 
the civil authorities 
there have been n6 outbreaks in Rome, such 


of grievances against 


been improved, he has had 
Church in 
hindrance 
and 


or 
annoyance from 
as occurred in the previous year, when the 
body of Pius IX was removed. An under- 
standiug has been arrived at with the Czar, 
bringing to end long-standing differences 
Quict lias been restored to the Church in 
Belgium, through acquiescence, apparently, 


in the new educational r'gime. The Old 
Catholic movement has long since ceased to 


wdvance and be regarded as having 


run its course. 


pA 


may 


44 
+ 


ws ot the 4 ‘eek, 


WASHINGTON. 


IN the Senate, on Wednesday of last week, the 
Pendleton Civil Service Bill was ameuded and 
passed, Ou the 25th the bill to prevent ofticers 
or emaploycs of the United States from collecting 















from or paying to exch other money for political 
objects was passed, A Lill to regulate the pres- 
idential suecession was discussed on the 29th, 
an the Senate then adjourned ti) Jan, 2d. 

-Ilu the House several priva‘ jilis were 
passed in the last f w days of the veor, but no 
business of iaiportance was tranract.d. The 
Senate bill to reform the Civil Service was re- 

reed to the Committee on Civil Service Reform. 
The House likewise adjourned till Jan. 2d. 

.- Mir. cxburn, mh mber of Congress tor 
Kentuck lares that lie stands a better chance 
for the Speakcrship than Mr. Carlisle. He suys 


that only two members of the Kentucky deleya- 


tion are for Mr, Carlisle and that the rest are for 
himself. 

-The president of the Tariff Commission 
expresscs his confilence that the tariff will Iv 


r vised this session on the plan recommended by 
thx as revised by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


. The 


Commission, 


Chief ot i of Statistics has 


the burent 


submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury his 
annual report on the foreign commerce ef the 
United States for the tiscal year ended Jun h, 
1882. 

-Mr, Allen, the vepresentative of the Ha- 


waiian Government, while attending the reception 
atthe White House on New Year's Day, 
Ul and dicd soon after, 


was taken 


.The closing arguments in the Dickson case 
were begun in the Poliee Court at Washington, 
on the 2nd inst. 

DOMESTIC. 
ndcred the 
in New Haven at the recent 


» Park has re 
ballota cast 


ry 
hi 


Chict-Jus‘ic 
that the 
election wore 
in which they were printed. 


decision 


legal, on account of the manner 
This gives rise to a 
question of validity in the elec‘ion of the gov- 
Mr. the defcated Re- 
publican candidate, bas publicly declared that the 
election of Mr. Ws as shall be tinal, so far as he 
is concerned, 


ernor. Buckley, however, 


-On Friday las‘, May 
refused the application 
license of a hall in whi 


wv Grace, of N 
of Salmi Morse f 
‘hh to produce th 


ew York 
wr the 
Passion 


Play. Mr. Morse declares that he will, neverihe- 
kce8, Manage to prod the play. 
- The “ Jcannett yard of Inquiry is en- 


gagedin the examination and consideration of 
Captain De Long's official recor], which was 
found beside bis dead body, in the Lena Delta. 


....Eightcen men employed in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard discharged on the 2nd inst., 
owing to the insuficiency of the naval appro- 


priation, 


-The total number of emigrants landing at 
Castle Garden last year was 455,450, being the 
largest of any year sincze tho establish nent of the 
barean. 


-The pig-iron manufacturers of the United 
States met at Pittsburgh ou the 27th inst. and 
formed a national protective association. 


wer 


-The recent high tides have made alarming 
encroachments on the narrow beach between 
Sandy Hook and Seabright. 


..-Itis announced that the return Interna- 
tional Military T'ifle-match will talie place at Wim- 
bledon, in July, 1833. 


.-The state troasurer of Tennessee has de- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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cided not to pay the January interest on funded 
bonds, 


....The citizens of Cincinnati have subscribed 
#10,000 for a bronze statue ef President Garfield. 


- With the old year Chief-Justice Sharswood 
retired, after 37 years of judicial life. 


tumors of clevated railway schemes are 
current in Chicago, 


FOREIGN, 
- The rains in the Rhine valley have contin- 
ued, 80 that the river has again risen. Frankfor:- 


on-Main is fooded, A bridge near Sorrach, in 
Baden, gave way, and 20 persons were drowned. 


The dikes on both sides of the river at Worms 


have burst. Travel on the railway from Paris to 
Vienna is interrupted, in consequence of the 
floods. . 


The Egyptian miuistry will accept Sir 
which provides 
with 25 English 
Egyptian budget shows a surplas 
the 27th inet. Arabi and his fel- 


low exiles cnbarked at Suez for Ceylon. | 


Evelyn Wood's army proposal, 
for force of 6,000 troops, 
ofticers. The 


On 


a” 


of £2,000, 


A French transport hus sailed for Tonquin, 
with 750 troops The Chinese Gov- 
ernment is 80 of 
France that it is now believed that armed resist- 
ance will be made to further French invasions. 


and civilians. 


exasperated with the action 


-Scrious diplomatic trouble imminent 


between Equador and C 


is 


umbia, citizeus of the 


latter republic having been flogged and im- 
prisoned in the former, 

Tt is amsounced that the Sultan has pro- 
hibited all his ministers, with four exceptions, 


frou crossing the bridge between Stamboul and 


without hi- 


The Lord Licuteuant of Lreland has com- 
missioncd Mr. Trevelyan, the Chief Secretary, to 
inspect persohally the fainin 
led. 


Pera, conecnt. 


districts where is 


appre on 

.. King Milan has expressed the opinion that 
Serbia is honorabk: place 
amcoug the educated nations of Europe. 


now assuming an 


.A tall chimney fell from a buildfng at Brad- 
ford, England, last Thursday, killing 36 
men and severely injuring 50 more. 

-The Boers have decided to send a ce puta- 
tion to England, to request the Government to 
revise the Transvaal Convention. 


work- 


-The Common Council of Vienna has ap- 
propriated 16,000,000 florins toward the embank- 
ment of the Danube, 


Damage is r 
midland 
recent heavy rains. 


sulting trom the foods in the 


counties of England. cansed by the 


.. Some of the planters in the Sandwich 
Islands are cutting their sugar-cane at night, by 


the electric light. 


{ ...-Complaint is again being made in the 
newspapers in regard to the treatment of the 
Jews in Russia. 


-More than 100 persons are searched nightly 
in Dublin, under the curfew of the Re- 
pression Act. 


clause 


The 690th anniversary of the foundation of | 


the House of Hapsburg has just been celebrated 
in Austria. 


- The Skye crotters have come to an under- 
standing with their landlords and the agitation 


is ended. 


-Great distress from want of food is feared 
in Iceland, unless timely assistance be received, 


-The Government of Cuba has removed all 
taxes on erticles of importation or exporiation. 


g 
ad 


.-In the French Chambers the bill grantin 
state subventions to schools has been adopted. 
....M. Gambetta died at milnight on Sunday 
last. There will probably be a state funeral. 
.It is announced that Great Britain will es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
-The vacant Garter has been conferred by 
Mr. Gladstone on the Duke of Grafton. 
-Cholera prevails in the capital of the Corea 
and among the prilgrims to Mecca, 
..The peace negotiations between Bolivia and 
Chili have failed. 
-The British Parliament will reassemble on 
February 15th. 
.- The exhibition at Calcutta will open in De- 
cember next. 


. -Small-pox has again made 
in Hayti. 


its appearance 


-Awater famine is impending at Aspin- 
wall. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that | 


of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter’s Cough Baleam. Itia 
ackvowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the wost reliable preparation ever 


ased. It is particularly adapted to lung and | 


throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 


DURHAM ROUSE DRAINAG: COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURING THE DURHAM PATENT SYSTEM OF 
Screw Joint Iron House Drainage. 


Cc. W. Dunnam, President; 
Solict‘or. 
TRUSTEES.—Joreph 

Am. soc C. E.; Dr. C, Fayette Tayior; Henry G. Pr: ut, 

Railroad Gazette; C. W. Durham, M ‘am. Soc. C. E; 

ney, Chief Ace t Brurh Electric L ight Co. 


OFFICE, 


any is now 
y and PERM 


This Com 
ABSOLUTEI 
nearly 


M. Am. 
Stephen Vall; floyd B. Whlison, sskocuay, Chas. P. 


wrerared to execute contracta at any point. 
NENTLY proof aga nst the «cntrance of BEW 


Josern P. Davis, Vice Fresident; Cuas. P. Wuitxey, Secretary; Frorp B, Wisox, 


P. Davis, Director Am. Soc. C. E . former Cuy Enginecr of Boren: + Radolpe Hering, M, 


Sec. C, E.; Witham rdman, Mana ‘er 
Whi 


187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


vt wy fitted with this work are 
R AIR, it has Leen placdin 


2,000 BUILDINGS 


in the Northwestern States and has been furnished to such REPRESS I NTATIVE NEN as 


The Presideut of Pullman's Palace Car Company. 
The Preswicut of ti e First National Pank, ‘ icago. | 
The Presi ent of the Chicago National Bun 

The Pre«:dent of the Iilinois Centrai Rulvovd Comp'y. 
The Gev, Mavaver Ateison, Topeka & Santa Fe RB. R. 
The Ex-jen. Manaver Chicago and Northwestern R. R. 


NO PLUMBER MATERTAL, ts usod in this work. 
D ResPO 


tion of just+clals and wockmiunship. The C 
ee w ok. ven, and it assumes an UNLIMI TED | 
wo km inst 


The President of the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
Company, 

The President of the Union League Clb, Chicago, 

The President of the Commercial lub, Cafengs. 

The President of the Untou Club, Chicag 

The Pres'dent of the National Distillers" “Association 

Every-hine is new, nerfeoct tu asivn, adapts. 

ifactures its matecivls and qoustructs the work with 

NSIBLLITY for Sbstlubs per lection of materials and 


ihe adoption of this system of construction will result in a saving of 
LIFE, HEALTH, AND MNNEY, 


SEN D FOR ILLI 


EI Ww LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


HOE STORE, 


25 West 20d ft.. bet, Fifth and Sixth in 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boote and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on ce nstant exhibition. The business has 
teen successiully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Goud Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
10m the counw) will Lave the Lest attention. 





ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Just publi sapes. ~ 44 Pie ns, Movatiens, and Interiors 
of at EEN ANNE and CoL.ONtTAL Villasand 
Cottages. + aa from $709 upward Enclose 3c. 
stutep ior illustrated circular. Price, 3.50. 
Ageuts Wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architec t, Albany. N.Y. 
FREE.—JEWELRY at Manufacture rs’ prices, Fle. le. 


vantiy Liiustrated Crtclorue FREE. Addres* GaksIDe 
& Co. Manufacturing Jewelers, 241 Broudway,New York. 


SUMMIT STOVE-PIPE SHELF. 








improved Extension ut Patented. 
udibinteas Cree heen 
00 made by One 
aun in Fifty-six D 


y Jays. 
Full particulars and lote of agente’ 
reports. showing quick Sales and 
large Profits. free. No Freicht or 
Boxing charges to Agents. Address 
* at once and secure choice territory 

free. 
J.E SHEPARD & co. 
Cincinuatl, O. 
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Dr. Marshall's © aserrh and Uendache 
Snuff was introduced in 1555 by Chas. Bowen 

it nas steadily enjoyed an increased den and, and 
| proved itself to be decidedly the best article in the 
| market for removing a Cold in the Head, all Catarrhal 

A.tections, and Headache. Aone genvine without the 
| fac-simte signature of Chas. Bowen on the label of 

every bottle. Sold by all Druggists at 25 cents a 
bottle. Beware of Imitations. 





SURA 
CURA. 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising fiom an impure state of the 


An antidote jor malaria 


bloo .. 
SOc and $1. Can be ™ nt by mail. 


Pr'ces, Ast your 


druggist for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & FON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich mt.. N. 1. 
_Send for Circular. 
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express the satisfaction it 
The LIQUID PEARL has teen received by 
ladies of il countries with the bigt " 
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all Drugsiots & Merrumrs. 
OU. .Paore., Borraso.> ¥ 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorabiv known to the public sinc 
Aw, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other belis: also Chines and Peal: 


Meneelv & Co.. West Trov, N.Y 






STR. {TED P. 1 MPHLET. 


WEVTE R RES 


QUEBEC 


‘ORTS. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 





To thore who wish to escape from our dreary W'nter 
the Berniuda I-lands, about 6) hours from New York, 
offers a climate unriva'ed in its a*tractivenss:. per. 
‘etucl Savumer. balmy breeves. and sunny skies; or 
he We t India Island+—St. Kitts Anticua, Dominica, 

Martinigue (French) St. Lucia, Barbados, apd Trini 

dad with their rich tropical vegetation and grand 
acone ry. 


ub'iehed by 
ERPoOE 
or LEV 


For deserindve illustrated pamphlets 
the Quebec 8. Co., apply A. KE OU 
& ©O., Aven <4, 51 Brosdway, New York, 
ALDEN, 7 Broadway, 





EDUCATION. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA 
THOMAS CHAS“, LL.D. \Harv.), President 
Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
opcn toothers Classical and Sclentific Coarses, 
No Preparatory bep: ron Lt L cation ip th co.n 
try, nine m'les west of Philade'pbhia, on the Penna, 
kK. R., unusually health bfal and remarkably tres 
from unde trable aseoctail Bul'dingy rituated n 
a beautiful perk of sixty oc Both boarding and 
day students received. St acdents have Pract oul work 
in an , Astronomical Observatery, the dar est 
ne >,ladeoycie catin a wetl-nopointed Chome 
ical Lab r eres c ae u'ly selected Library of 
14,000 vols, to Whose shelves students have (ree 
access, Limited numbers bring each rtudent under 
direct persoval influence of profersors, Next Half 
Year beg’ ns 24 month (Feb.), Ist, 1883. For c'roulars, 
etc. apply to Pror, 4. C THOM *A, A. M., Prefect. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE Post Ovvic x, Penna. 
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THE INDE 
been devoted to confessing sin and praying | 
for forgiveness and for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Church and the people, 
that God’s people might be filled with a 
longing that his kingdom may come and 
that the unconverted may be turned from 
sin to holiness. This is a hundredfold better 
than the cut-and-dried program which we 


printed two weeks ago, with its set texts 
for Sunday sermons; its Monday “ Praise 
and Thanksgiving,” under four 
and subdivisions; its Tuesday 
** Humiliation and Confession,” 


divis- | 
ions six 
under four 
more divisions and ten subdivisions; its 
Wednesday ‘Prayer for Families”; its 
Thursday ‘* Prayer for the Church Univers 
al”; its Friday ‘‘ Prayer for the Nations”; 


for Missions,” all with their elaborate heads 
and sub-heads and ending with the petition 
‘* that the blessing of God and the power of | 
the Spirit may abundantly rest upon the 
Conference of Christians of various nati 
proposed to be held this year in Stock- 
holm.” 


ms 


A much better way will be for each church 


alone, or the two or three that are near to- 
gether and can easily meet together, to join 


in a hearty petition for the outpouring of | 


God’s Spirit upon themselves, and for the 


| conversion of their own households and of 


| the 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


We publish every year the claborate 
schedule which somebody finds it in his 
leisure to prepare to guide the devotions of 
the churches, knowing that the churches 
will blindly follow it, just as the Sunday- 
schools indiscriminately follow the schedule 
of lessons, though a very different course of 
study would be better certainly for the older 
classes. There are few churches that would 
not do better to follow their own order for 
the meditations of the Week of Prayer. It 
has been diverted from its first purpose 
that of prayer for the conversion of the 
world, a united missionary concert 
prayer—into an elaborate omnium gatherum 
of petition for everything which the mind 
of man can conceive of. All this is a dissi- 
pation, rather than a concentration of relig- 
ious feeling, and it bears little fruit. Espe- 
cially is this the case where half a dozen or 
more churches, of different denominations, 
carefully excluding some which would be 
glad of the fellowship, but are not thought 
quite minute enough in their creed, meet 
together to warm each other with their mu- 
tual coldness and to go conscientiously and 
perfunctorily through the prescribed order 
for remark and prayer. 

The Week of Prayer should mean some one 
thing. It should have a clear purpose. If 
it is not for inspiration and prayer for the 
conversion of the world, it should be for the 
stirring up of the sluggish life of the indi- 
vidual church. Those have been the best 


aeremeentenmunninn SEE ts oy 


| 


of | 


j 


neglected and godless right around 


them. What our churches need is the re- 
We too 


We do not succeed, 


vival of God’s work among them. 
much fail to win souls. 
as we might and ought, in making it clear to 
those for whom Christ died what is the 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, what are the hopes of eternal life, 
what the sanctions of God’s law, and how 
sweet it is to take the vows of consecration 
to the love of God and the love of man. 
This, just this is what we should attempt to 
awake our churches to in this Week of 
Prayer. Pastor, brother, how is it with your 
church? Are the young people of its house- 
holds early and regularly brought into the 


fellowship of God's people? Is the commun- 
ity around reached and evangelized? 
have there been during the past year only 
one or two or three added to you by pro- 
fession of their faith in Jesus Christ, and is 


it but little more than a name that you have 
to live? If so, then let this Week of Pray- 
er be a week of fasting and prayer for your- | 
selves, such as shall bring you into the spirit 
of Christ and the Spirit of Christ down to 
you. 


> 


“BEHOLD THE PLACE WHERE 
THE LORD LAY.” 


A MAN may study mathematics all his 
life and never discover a satisfactory argu- 
ment that the soul is immortal. Professor 
Sylvester or Professor Cayley cannot attach 


adifferential to the curve of a mind’s mo- 
tion and work out from it the calculus of 
its endless activity. 


All Professor Peirce’s 
Spherics cannot add it to or eliminate it 
We are not 
surprised, then, if the mere mathematician 
does not find an 


from the sphere of existence. 


eternal God and the im- 
mortal soul; for God and the soul are not in 
mathematics, and their infinites belong to 


another category from its numbers. 

No more does the mere student of phys- 
ical life discover that other life which is the 
property of the soul. If he tells us that he 
has been analyzing foods, dissecting stom- 
achs, weighing brains, galvanizing nerves; 
that he has been hybridizing tulips, crossing 
pigeons, vivisecting guinea pigs, and has 
discovered strange and curious laws of vital 
action and hereditary development, but has 
nowhere discovered an immortal soul, has 
seen no spiritual tenant that has deserted 
its perishable tenement, then we tell him, in 
reply, that it is not strange. The soul is not 
there. He has not been looking where it is. 
The evidence is of another sort, which con- 
vinces us that we shall live after we die. 

And so we were not surprised when Mr. 
Darwin wrote, In his old age, that he had 
been a busy man all his life, and had not 
found in his studies evidence that there will 
be a future existence for man. He had not 
found it, because it was not in the studies 
with which he had been so busy. Nor are 
we surprised to hear Dr. Robert Lewins say, 
in the Journal of Science: 

“ Before concluding, I may, without violation of 
any confidence, mention that, both viva voce and in 


writing, Mr. Darwin was much less reticent to my- 
self than in his letter to Jena. For, in answer to the 


seasons of this annual service which have | airect question felt myself justified, some years 





| on Sunday. 


PENDENT. 


since, in addressing that Immortal expert in biology 
as to the bearing of his researches on the existence 
of an anima, or soul in man, he distinctly stated that, 
in his opinion, a vital or ‘spiritual’ principle, apart 
from inherent somatic energy, had no more locus 
standi in the human than inthe other races of the 
animal kingdom; a conclusion that seems a mere 
coroliary of or, indeed, a position tantamount with 
his essential doctrine of human and bestia) identity 


| of nature and genesis.” 


in could not possibly find the spiritual and 
eternal in man. They had to do only with 
the physical life, the ‘somatic energy,” and 
its products. Bielogy does not study the 
human soul even while in the body; that is 
the province of psychology. And, if psy- 
chology can do no more than wonder at the 
capacities of the soul, count up its contrasts 
with the anima of the ask how 
it can be that so regal a power should ut- 
terly die, but can never prove, can only 
hope, that it will have another life beyond 
this; then what can be expected of the 


beast, and 


| biology which exhausts itself with the pro- 


ducts of *‘somatic energy”? 

For proof that the soulis immortal, we 
But, 
as we go, we take with us God, who shows 
himself in all his works, and whom Mr. 
Darwin did not quite fail to find, though he 
did not look for him. 


go back of biology and psychology. 


We go seeking what 
we long for, a soul that still lives after it has 
left the dead body. We go to that abun- 
dant and redundant sacred history which 
tells us that one Man, more than man, died 
and actually rose again, and thus brought 
| eminent proof that the soul lives after the 
body dies. He who gave up the ghost 
| on the cross rose from the dead, and incon- 


testably appeared to scores of men, who 
bore witness of his resurrection 
their their blood. 
testimony Christianity rests. 


and sealed 
On their 
Beyond this 
there is no assurance that a dead man is 
anything more than a dead kitten. Plato 
and Cicero had but a dim vision of life and 
immortality. Now life and immortality are 
brought to light. They are made evident 
and certain to us; but we must look where 
they are, in the domain of credible testi- 
mony, and not in the researches of biv- 
logic science. Matthew can tell us of the 
anima, the soul, if Mr. Darwin cannot. 


witness with 


Or | 


—<—_- - 


SUNDAY LAWS AND THE JEWS. 


Jupce Arnovx, having granted a tempo- 
rary injunction restraining the police of this 
city from interfering with the applicants in 
pursuit of their ordinary business on Sun- 


| day, last week dissolved the injunction and 


dismissed the case. These applicants were 
Jews, and, on the ground that they kept 
Saturday as holy time, they claimed the 
right to pursue their ordinary business 
The injunction in this case 
to restrain the police from 
arresting Jews for committing the crime 
which the Penal Code designates as ‘‘ Sab- 
A very good reason for 
dissolving such an injunction we have in 
the fact that Judge Arnoux had no lawful 
authority for issuing it at all. An injunction 
is a legal remedy used by a court of equity, 
and it is an entirely new doctrine that such 
a court may resort to this remedy to prevent 
the police from arresting persons who are 
committing crimes against the law. It is 
the duty of the police to arrest such persons 
in the of equity 
power has any right to interfere with them 
in the discharge of this duty. This 
good reason, if there were no other, why the 
injunction should have been discontinued 
and dissolved. 

Judge Arnoux, however, places his dis- 
solution of the injunction not upon this 
reason, but upon the actual merits of the 
matter involved, and here he is evidently 
correct. The Jews who applied for the in- 
junction and in whose favor it was issued 
are not, under the Sunday Law of the Penal 
Code of this state, entitled to the exemption 
which they claimed. They did not claim 
the right to keep their stores open and 
pursue their ordinary traffic on Sunday be- 

| cause this was a ‘work of necessity or 
charity” within the meaning of the law, and, 
if they had done so, the claim would have 
| been a false one. They set up this right be- 
cause they were Jews, and for religious rea 
sons kept Saturday as their Sabbath. Judge 
Arnoux holds that the law, which it is his 
| business to interpret, gives to Jews no such 
| right, and this is manifestly a correct in- 


was issued 


” 


bath-breaking. 


and no court exercise 


is a 


Such studies as Mr. Darwin was engaged | 
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terpretation of the law as’ contained in the 
Penal Code. 

This Code prohibits the doing of certain 
things on ‘‘ the first day of the week,” and 
treats the doing of these things as ‘ Sab- 
bath-breaking,” subjecting the offender to 
the penalty prescribed. These things it re- 
gards as ‘‘ serious interruptions of the re- 
pose and religious liberty of the commu- 
nity.” The reason why it applies its prohi- 


| bitions to the first day of the week, rather 
| to any other day, is found in the fact that 


| for rest and religious uses.’ 





this day, ‘‘by general consent, is set apart 
’ This is the fact 
in the practice of the people of the State of 
New York; and, if the same “ general con- 
sent” had fixed upon Saturday or any other 
day for the same purposes, then the reason 
would apply to that day, and not to Sunday. 
The law deals with a fact as it findsit. The 
first day of the week is the day which ‘ the 
eneral consent” of the people in this state 


g 
B 


establishes as a day ‘‘for rest and religious 
uses”; and what the law does in view of 
this fact is to provide that certain things 
which, if done on this day, would be ‘‘se- 
rious interruptions of the repose and relig- 
ious liberty of the community,” shall not, 
for this reason, be done on this day, except- 
ing from the prohibition any act done ‘in 
a work of necessity or charity.” The pro- 
hibition is wholly negative and requires no 
religious acts of any kind. 

The only provision that specially touches 
the case of a Jew or a Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist and is designed to make the law less 
stringent in such a case is in the fol- 
“It is a sufficient defense 
to a prosecution for servile labor on 
the first day of the week that the defendant 
uniformly -Keeps another day of the week as 
holy time, and does not labor upon that 
day, and that the labor complained of was 
done in such manner as not to interrupt or 
disturb other persons in observing the first 
day of the week as holy time.” This pro- 
vision applies only to ‘* servile labor” as one 
mode of ‘‘ Sabbath-breaking”; and, if any 
person is arrested for such labor on the first 
day of the week, and put on trial therefor, 
then it is made a sufficient defense against 
the charge to prove as facts the other parts 
of the provision in that particular case. The 
law does not assume the existence of these 
facts in any case. They appear only when 


lowing words: 


an arrest has been made and the case comes 
before a court of justice. ‘* Servile labor,” 
except in works of necessity or charity, is 
‘* Sabbath-breaking,” if done on the first day 
of the week; and the person arrested and 
charged with this form of ‘‘Sabbath-break- 
ing,” and not some other form, may show 
by proof, if he can, that his case comes 
witl# 1 the recitals of the statute; and, if he 
does show this, his defense will be a good 
one. The police have no right to assume 
that he has a good defense. What they 
have to do is to arrest him and bring 
him before «a court of justice, if 
engaged in ‘‘ servile labor” on Sunday; and 
whether he has ‘a sufficient defense” the 
court will determine when the case comes 
to trial. And neither Judge Arnoux nor 
any other judge has any lawful authority 
to prevent the police from making the 
arrest of any offender against the Sunday 
law of the penal code. 

It may be said that it is a hardship for 
Jews and Seventh-Day Baptists, who do not 
believe in the first day of the week as the 
day of rest and as holy time, but do believe 
in Saturday for this purpose, to be com- 
pelled to keep Sunday as a day of rest. 
There is a sense in which this is true; and 
yet this hardship, be it greater or less, is in- 
cidental to living in a community which, 
for general reasons applicable to the great 
mass of the community, makes Sunday the 
day of rest. The hardship in such circum- 
stances cannot be avoided without letting 
everybody do as he pleases, and this would 
destroy the day of rest altogether. The 
community, upon this supposition, could 
have no orderly day of rest, and the re- 
ligious portion of it could have no quiet 
day for worship. 

The Sunday law, as it is, adapts itself to 
the general consent and habits of the peo- 
ple; and, if it is not equally well fitted to 
Jews, as it is not, who form but a mere 
fragment of the people, this is an inconve- 
nience to them which they must bear and 
which the law cénnot remove without im- 
posing a much greater inconvenience upon 
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a far larger number of persons. The State 
of New York cannot abandon its day of rest, 
to suit the Jews, and it cannot give up Sun- 
day as that day, and select some other 
day, to suit the Jews. If it enforced any 
kind of religious observance upon them, 
this would be unjust; but there is no in- 
justice in requiring them to observe Sun- 
day as a day of rest in a community in 
which, for good and sufticient general rea- 
sons, the day is so observed. If they do not 
like it, we see no remedy for them except in 
a withdrawal from such a community. They 
cannot with any propricty demand that their 
founded upon 
religion, shall for them repeal the Sunday 
law of the 


utterly to ignore this law. 
~~ 


THE EXTRADITION QUESTION. 


Ir will be remembered that some years 


us their 


special practice, 


state or give them the right 


since a sharp diplomatic correspondence 
took place between the United States and 
Great Britain 
struction of the extradition treaty between 
the two The correspondence 
grew out of the demand by the United 
States for the delivery of one Winslow as a 
fugitive from justice. Lord Derby claimed, 
behalf of the British Government, the 
right, under the provisions of the treaty, to 
insist that the United States should give 
some assurance that Winslow, if celivered 
up, would not be tried for any other offense 


in relation to the true con- 


countries. 


in 


than one of the offenses specified in the 
treaty and the one for the alleged commis- 
sion of which he 
United States as a fugitive from justice, 
and for the trial of which 
livered up, if at all. The 
ment construed this to be the true sense of 
the treaty, and insisted upon the assurance 
because Judge Benedict, in the Caldwell 
case, had ruled otherwise and tried Cald 
well for an offense for which he 


was demanded by the 
he would be de- 


dritish Govern- 


was not 


extradited from Canada and for which, 
under the provisions of the treaty, 
he could not have been extradited. 
Secretary Fish, on the other hand, 


repudiated this construction of the treaty 
and demanded the delivery of Winslow, 
without any pledge or assurance on the 
part of the United States as to the offense 
for which he would be tried, in the event of 
his delivery, and, indeed, claimed the right 
to try him for any offense, whether an ex- 
tradition crime or not and whether the one 
for which he was demanded or not. The 
Secretary cited the authority of Judge Bene- 
dict and also of the Court of Appeals of tiis 
state in support of this doctrine. The con- 


troversy between the two governments 


lasted for months, and finally resulted in a | 


public declaration by General Grant, who 
was then President, that, unless the British 
Government receded from its position, he 
would neither demand nor deliver fugitives 
from justice under the extradition treaty of 
the United States with Great Britain. A 
temporary adjustment of the matter was 
subsequently made, to continue in force 
until a new treaty on the subject should be 
formed. No such treaty has been made, 
and, henee, the construction of the treaty 
already made remains an open question be- 
tween the two governments. 

Dr. 8. T. Spear at the time published a 
series of articles on the subject in Tre 
INDEPENDENT, and also in the Albany Law 
Journal, which latter was subsequently re- 
published in a volume entitled ‘*The Law 


of Extradition,” and in which he took the | 


ground that the construction of the British 
Government was the true one, being sus 
tained not only by the great body of Euro- 
pean publicists, but also by the language of 
the treaty itself. The treaty, like all other 
extradition treaties, specifies certain crimes 
for any one of which extradition may be 
demanded, and provides that the person to 
be delivered up shall, in the demand, be 


charged with the commission of one of these | 


crimes, and that the charge shall be sup- 
ported by ‘“‘such evidence of criminality as, 
according to the laws of the place where 
the fugitive, or person so charged, shall 
be found, would justify his apprehension 
and commitment for trial, if the crime or 
offense had there been committed.” As Dr. 


Spear justly argues, this upon its face implies 


a demand for a specific crime, a charge of 
that specific crime, sufficient proof of the 
commission of that crime, and a delivery, if 





at all, that the party may be tried for that. | 








crime, and not 
not enumerated 


for some other crime, 
in the treaty and not | 
charged at all in the demand for delivery. 
To obtain possession of the party on 
the charge of a specific crime within the 
enumeration of the treaty, and- then to use 
this custody for the purpose of putting the 
party on trial for some other crime, not 
enumerated in the treaty, and committed 
before the extradition, is upon the face of 
the transaction a perversion of the treaty as 
well as a violation of international faith. It 
is virtually a fraud against the government 
that made the delivery. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals passed 
upon this question, in 1878, in the case of 
The Commonwealth v. Hawes, 13 Ky., 697, 
and took the ground that a treaty, being in 
this country a part of the supreme law of 
the land, is binding upon courts as a rule of 
The Court also held that the ex- 
tradition treaty of the United States with 
Great Britain precludes, by necessary im- 
plication, the trial of an extradited party 


decision. 


for any other offense committed prior to | 


the extradition than the one charged in the 
demand and for which the delivery was 
This is in direct contradiction of 
the theory maintained by Secretary Fish, in 
his correspondence with Lord Derby, and 
fully supports the position taken by the 
latter. 

Judge Hoffman, United States District 
Judge in California, in the case of The 
United States vy. Watts, 14 Fed. Rep., 130, 
has recently given an elaborately argued 
opinion upon the same subject, concurring 
entirely with the view expressed by the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


made. 


We cannot 
doubt that the judicial mind of the country 
will ultimately settle down upon the doc- 
trinet hat a prisoner extradited for one crime, 
specified in a treaty, cannot be tried for an- 
other, outside of the treaty. The opposite of 
this doctrine is an abuse of the extradition 
remedy, and, if tolerated, would destroy the 
right of asylum. 
>_> 


GARFIELD AND GAMBETTA. 


We do not speak now of the public 
achievements of these two men, but of the 
circumstances of their sickness and death. 
Garfield was President of the United States 
and Gambetta was the foremost citizen and 
statesman of France. Because the Republic 
of America is more firmly settled than the 
Republic of France, the death of Gambetta 
to our sister nation than that 
of Garfield did to us. Gambetta was a per- 
petual menace to the peace of Europe: no 
American president could 
easily drag the United States into war. 

The American statesman and the French 
both died of pyewmia, following a_ bullet 
wound. In one case the shot was fired by a 
political crank and in the other by a mistress. 
One was devotedly watched by the brave and 
1 ving wife of his youth, who hastened to his 
bedside in that memorable ride, while the 
nation stood still with uncovered head as the 
swift train went by; the other passed away, 
we are told, in the presence of half a dozen 
friends, and a lady who, * last 


means more 


statesman or 


when his 


breath had been drawn, embraced the corpse 


’ 


frantically,’ 
shot him. 


doubtless the woman who had 
The American statesman battled 
long for life, because he had lived a simple, 
honest life and his body was full of vitality ; 
the French statesman succumbed speedily to 
alesser wound. The cable tells us: ‘‘Perhaps 
he might have recovered; but high living 
and excesses of all sorts had brought on dia- 
| betes, which was complicated with other 
disorders. An operation was impossible, be- 
cause his asthma forbade the use of anzsthet- 
ics, and without anesthetics it was feared 
he would die during an operation. Besides, in 
the condition of his blood, gangrene was the 
inevitable result of an incision.” This was 
the difference between a life of honest abste- 
| miousness and a life of ‘‘ pleasure.” Each 
was honored in his death with the highest 
encomiums of his people; but we are not 
loath to believe that the honest life of our 
own president, which brings no blush to an 
American cheek, represents what we are 
glad to believe characteristic of American 
morals; while we fear that the undisguised 
immorality of the life of Gambetta, who 
lived and quarreled in public shame with 
a runaway wife, whom he had seduced from 
| her husband and who finally shot hjm, bears 
too clear a witness of the state of morals 
among his people. 


— 


| side of that of the chaste Minerva. 


| its then existing courts, 


But the contrast does not need to be | 
drawn out further. It speaks for itself. 
Let young men choose for themselves be- 
tween a life of honor and one of dishonor; 
between a healthy body, dominated by a 
healthy soul, and a foul body, marred by a 
corrupt soul; between sobriety, temper- 
ance, chastity, and happiness, on the one 
hand, and debauchery, licentiousness, and 
misery, on the other. The Greeks put the 
statue of Hygeia on the Acropolis, by the 
A pure 
body is a healthy body, as a pure soul isa 


| healthy soul. 


> 


THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Prior to the year 1855 claimants against 
the United States had no judicial means 
of enforcing their claims or obtaining a 
judgment in regard to them. ‘They could 


not sue the General any of 


Government in 
They were com. 
pelled to look wholly to Congress for their 
means of relief. Much ijujustice was done 
to honest claimants and not infrequently 
fraudulent and 
paid. 


dishonest claims were 


the evil on both 


sides, in 1855 passed a billestablishing a 


Congress, to remedy 


Court of Claims, and authorized this Court 


n certain specified cases to investigate 
slaims against the United States and ren- 
ler authoritative judgments thereon, with 
the right of appeal, under defined limita 
tions, by cither purty, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, The law, as thos 


enacted, was subsequently modified 


to 


aud 
enlarged in its provisions and, with these 
shanges, has been continued ever since. 
rhe Governmeut of the United States under 
this law, gives its consent to be sued in a 
court of its own creation and pledges its 
faith and honor to abide by the judgments 
be rendered. It 
standing provision for the payment 
these judgments, if against it. This 
vast improvement upon the system which 
the 
redress for a claimant was in a 


makes 
of 


which may 


prevailed prior to 1855, when only 
method of 
resortto Congress. 
We find in a 
lished by Judge 
judges of the Court of Claims, a tabular 
statement showing the aggregate amount 


pub- 
Richardson, ove of the 


pamphlet recently 


of money claims presented to the Court be 
tween years 1867 und 1880, inclusive, and 
the aggregate recovered. The following is 


the exhibit: 


Aggreqite 


Aguregate Re 


December Term, 
covered 


Claimed 








1887 

1868 

igcg 

1870. 

1871 34 e 

1872 8,834.973 (6 | 

De iitvngunewssonscoune ‘274, | 

1874 9,054,081 &D | 

1875 6,065,513 53 | 

1876 6.545.402 46 if | 

1877 8,622,024 34 : | 

187s 13,439,912 08 4? | 

Is7 1,681,732 80 ; 

UGB... .cccveesereeceens 3,754,274 86 | 
] 





80,315,529 20 





Less than one-fourth of all the claim: 
presented, according to this statement, had, 
iv the opinion of the Court, any foundation 
in law and justice. More than three-fourths 
of them in amount were rejected by the 
Court. Since the organization of the Court, 
up to December 31st, 1881, it has tried and 
determined 12,815 cases against the United 
States, besides 342 cases against the District 
It bas relieved the legislative 
branch of the Government from duties that 
are really judicial iv their nature and per- 
formed these duties auch more wisely than 
The 
Court is a complete success, not only in 
protecting the 


of Columbia. 


could have been done by Congress, 


Government agninst im 
proper or false claims, but also in afford- 
ing a suitable remedy in those cases where 
claims are founded in justice. 

Every state in the Union ought to pro- 
vide itself with a similar court, in which it 
will consent to be sued by a citizen of that 
state or a citizen or citizens of any other 
state, providing for an appeal therefrom to 
its highest appellate court and pledging its 
honor to abide by the result thus ascer- 
tuined. This country ‘is horribly scandal- 
ized by the numerous instances of state re- 
pudiation, with no means of redress ip any 
judicial tribunal, whether state or national, 
A state court of claims, as a part of the 
judicial organization of every state, would 


, bave the effect of removiog no small part 


| of this scandal. The private eizen, 


| whether individual or corporate, could: be- 


heard there; judicial forms would be ob- 
served; the judicial mind would be called 
into requisition; and, us a general rule, 
justice would be done, The states are 
armed to the teeth with judicial machinery 
for enforcing their claims against the 
private citizen, but leave him hopeless and 
helpless when they choose to rob him of 
his just rights as against them. He cannot 
sue them. No court has power to hear his 
complaint or render a judgmentin a suit 
to brought against a state, 
This is a source of a vast amount of in- 
justice and wrong, which would be pie- 
vented if the states would, as the United 
States have done, make themselves suable 


sought be 
£ 


| in courts appointed for this purpose, 


Editorial Notes. 


Tue passion play had a decided check, last 
week, in the refusal of Mayor Grace to grant a 


license to Mr, Salmi Morse for his new hall, 
This, of course, does not prevent Mr, Morse 
from engaging a theater already licensed in 


which to bring out his play, But Mayor Grade 
, and it remains to 
be seen whether Mayor Edson will do for Mr. 
Morse what Mayor Grace refused. If the new 
mayor, a8 is likely, should follow the example of 
his predecessor, Mr. Morse may apply for a man- 
damus, to compel him to grant the license. Mr. 
Morse has tried to convey the impression that his 


has this week gone out of office 


passion play is a most pious and edifying produc- 
tion, which was seen with tears of devotion by 


hundreds in California, where bishops and 
priests, after seeing his performance, kissed 
him on either cheek and thanked him, 
with flowing tears, for his religions good 
| work, But we notice that on this side the con- 


tinent the Roman Catholics ar. 
his project than are Dr, 
Crosby, and that it is the 
who has refused him a 


no loss hostile to 

Hepworth and Dr, 
Catholic Mayor Grace 
license, But just such 
miracle plays are still to be seen in Spain and 
would excite little religions prejudice in Mexico 
or Cuba, we imagine, The fact is that the Roman 
Catholic Church, let its teachers deny it all they 
will, is very much purer, troer, more 


Christian 
| in Protestant countries, in England and America, 
| where 


it ison its good behavior and fecls the 


| influence of simpler Christian ideas, than it is in 


countries in which Protestantism has hardly been 
| allowed to get a foothold. Here Catholicism 
| preaches, a practice it has learned from Protest- 
antism ; and Catholic preaching hercabouts is of a 
very practical and high Christian order, The 
America is half Protestant, 
compared with that of Spain or Mexico. 


Catholicism of ax 


| Mr. Trropore M. Banta calls attention in The 
Brookiyn Eagle 
cotlnmunion, 


toa very curious freak of close 
There is in Saptint 
Home for Aged People, some of whom are feebl 
ind unable to attend The Baptist 


trooklyn a 
any church, 
| pastors preach there on the Sabbath, in turn, and 
one of them lately asked the managers to allow 
| him to celebrate the Lord's Supper there, for the 
benefit of those who would otherwise be denied 
the privilege. The president replicd that the 
matter had already been considered, and a resoln- 
tion adopted forbidding the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper in the Home. It appears that 
four years ago a pastor had celebrated the Bupper 
with an aged saint of 87 in a private room, and 


that the act was regarded as a misdemeanor and 
referred to a committee, which reported that the 
Baptist faith and practice is 
privat 


wholly against any 


celebration of the Supper, It must be 
celebrated, they said, only by a church and in its 


They said: 


—————————e 


place of worship. 


“The desire to celebrate the Lord’s Supper at priv- 
ate residences, in #ick-roome, at large annual or oc- 
casional gatherings in the Home, anywhere else out- 
side of the Church, in any locality, is in forgetfulness 
of these underlying truths, and should, therefore, be 
discountenanced, We recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution: ‘That the Lord’s Supper 
be not celebrated at our Home.’” 

The resolution was adopted and is now in force, 
and the Lord’s Supper is forbidden to the aged 
Christians there, whose infirmities will not allow 
them to go to a Baptist church, Mr. Banta 
recalls the fact that Philip did not hesitate to 
perform the other sacrament of baptism in a 
desert place, with no authority from any church, 
and that there is no biblical authority for mak- 
ing the one sacrament any more a church ordi- 
nance than the other. He also refers to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s habit of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper annually in bis own private apartments 
in Mentone, with such friends as he happens to 
have with him. It is difficult to find the gracious 
and redeeming side of close communion. Even 
its excuse of extreme “obedience to Christ” is 
unlovely, as well as untrue. 

Tux most interesting” discussion” at “the semi- 
annual meeting last week of the Society 
of “Biblical Exegesis was over? a paper 
by Prof. Francis Brown,in’ which he took up 
one ‘by’ ‘on? the “passages ih which Christ 


has_bech 5 tupposed to give his authority (to 
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the authorship of the Pentateuchal books by 
Moses, His conclusion favored the opinion that 
the Gospels are not to be held as dogmatically 
teaching that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch, 
Similar views were expressed by in considerable 
number of those present, though Dr. Crosby led 
in the opposite view. In a late article in The In- 
lerior Dr. Crosby BAVs: 

* Our Lord Jans Chriat taught that Monea wrot: the 
who ¢ Pentat woh, - « Our Lord never had the 
benetit of German insight. Consequently, he quoted 
Deuteronomy (which we now know from Kobertson 
Sm th and his master was written In Josiah’s day), 
and sald that it (Matt, xix, 7, 8); and 
h: quoted Leviticus (the Priest Code, written after 
the exile, by Ezra!), and said that Moses wrote it 
(John vil, 22); and he suid of the whole Torah, or 
Pentateuch, that wrote it (John vii, 19). 
Squirm as you please, Messrs. Critics of the New 


Moses wrote 


Mores 


S-hool, you cannot wriggle away from this plain 
truth that the Lord Jesus Christ taught that the 
whole Pentatcuch was written oy Moses, 


Ki'her our Lord did not know the truth about U, or he 


knouing y taught @ gross error, U these lynx eyed, 


aphynae uitd phiosophera are right. Which horn 
will you prefer?) He did not know? Then he taught 
what he did not kuow. . . It will pot do to say 
that the point on whichhe was ignorant was of no 
lmportance, No matter if it were only the value of 
a pin, it would invalidate the claims of the Mes- 
slab.” 

This is certainly strong writing and requires 


#rong readers, Wi presum Dr. Cro by under- 


ktands how his well-known 


to reconcile it with 


views of the Aenosis, 

fue Court of Appeals of this state has jnst 
rendered a very important decision relating to 
The 


tinst whom @ 


the subject of marriage and divor 
of th 
divorce deer 
5 the other | 
v, if the 

other party, would, consequently, | 
tod in this stat 
bound to treat it as a nullity. 


laws 
) state forbid any porson a 

has boen rendered to marry again 
lifetime of th irty, Buch a 
urring befor death of the 
unlawful if 
courts would be 
If, low 


divorced person gocs into another stat 


duri 
wrmHarria OC 
eontra and the 
ver, the 
, and there 
not unlawful that state, 
prior to the death of the other party, and then 


contracts @ marriag in 


returns to this state, how are the courts of this 
Is it lawful 
This ques- 


state to regard the second marriage? 
and valid, or is it void and a nullity? 
tion the Court of Appeals answers by declaring 
Th this 
which forbid it have no operation outside of 
the state, and, hence, 


such s marriage to be valid, laws of 


stat 
do not forbid such a mar- 
riage claewhere. Th 


marriage, boing lawfualin the 


state where it takes place is, lawful in this state, 


though it would uot be if it had occurred in this 


state. Hence, if the parties take up their 
domicile here, the laws regard them as husband 


and wife, and courts must so reyard them in 
deciding any question dependent upon this fact. 
Buch is the doctrine of the Court of 
makes the law of New York against 


It 


second 


Appeals, 
such 
Any 
wishes to evade the law has simply 
an ther there marriage 
celebrated, and this certainly is a very casy mat- 
ter, 
ion of the Court is wrong, considered as @ purely 
legal question, We think law 
The legisiature ix, uncdou' tedly, 
competent to change the law, and provid: that no 


marriag’s practically a nullity. one who 


to go to 


state, and have his 


We do not mean to intimate that the decis- 


otherwise, as the 
now stands, 
second marriage by the party against whom a 


divorce has been granted in this state, if 
tracted before the death of the other party, shall 
in this state be 


matt r where contracted, 


Con 


deemed a lawful marriygs, n> 

A much better thing 
the Constitution of the 
States that Congress would have the 
r to enact uniform the subject of 


marriag® and divorcee, as it now bas on the 


would bx 
United 


pow 


sO to amend 


laws on 
sub- 


ject of bankruptey. 


Tue Senate last week passed the Pendleton Bill 
by a vote of thirty-nine for and tiv. the 
bil. The amendments to the bill, as originally 
reported, do not essentially change it, with a single 


against 


exception ; and this is in the way of inprove- 
ment, The bill did not contain any provisions 
relating to political asscasmeuts. As passed by 
the Senate, it contains five sections on this sub- 
ject, which are, in substance, th: prov'sions of 
the bill re orte 1 by the Ju lisiars Committee re- 


lating to the same subject. This we regard asa 
decided improvement to the original bill. The 
abuse of political assessments is simply one form 


of the “spoils system,” and it was wise in the 
Senate to provide for the correction of this abuse, 
while refor ning ths metho lof makin; appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service of the country. There 
is no use in throwing two stones to kill one bird, 
when a single stone, well aimed, will answer the 
purpose. Should this bill become a liw, black- 


maLing ‘“‘ Hubbellism” will be out of date; and | 
prescribed by | 


hereafter, within the limits 
th: bill, competitive examinations, free and 
open to all, without any relation to party 
p litics, will furnish the basis for admission to 
the lowest gra les of the civil service, aud similar 
examinations will also be tue basis of promotions 
from thess to higher grades. Tifis is the great 
idea of the bill, and all its administrative 
machinery is adjusted to its realization. It is to 
be hoped that the Kasson Rill, reported in the 
House of Representatatives, which is simply a 
sham and a pretense and would effect no reform 


aside, and the scnse of the House tested in re- 
gard to the bill which has already been passed by 
the Senate. The Kasson bill is not what the 
country wants or will accept as a solution of the 
Civil Service problem, It does not at all meet 
the exigency and would not cure the evil to be 
remedied. If the Senate bill be rejected by the 
House, then there is no prospect that any bill will 
be paxsed on the subject by the present Congress ; 
and the party upon which the responsibility for 
such rejection rests might as well purchase its 
coffin and cngage the services of an undertaker, 


SENATOR Brown, of Georgia, was very frank 

| and flat-footed in his objectiun to taking any 
action at present on the prohibition bill. He 
believes in Civil Service Reform and thinks 


very well of the Pendleton biil as the means of | 





| attaining the end; but he does not want to | 


have it adopted ani go into effect just now. 
The Democrats will, as he thinks, elect the 
next President, in 1884; and thac President, 
taking office on the 4th of March, 1885, will at 
once turn out all the Republican officeholders 
and put Democrats in their places. When this 
shall have been done, then he wil) be ready for 
Civil Service Reform, since it will begin with 
the offices all tiled by Democrats, 
them 


ind give 
retain them. We 
have no doubt that many Democrats, perhaps 
most of them, influenced by merely party con- 


a good chance to 


siderations, would like to postpone action on 
this question till they obtain control of the 
Government, and grab all the oflices under tue 
the 
however, is based 


r¢gime of “spoils system.’’ This theory, 
upon the supposition of a 
Democratic victory in 1884; and if Democrats 
in the two houses ot Congress oppose Civil 
Service Reform unt:l they ean put a man of their 
own choice in the White House, who will turn 
out all Republican officeho.ders and give the 
offices to Democrat's, there is very little proba- 
bility that the people will give the Democratic 
Party the power to execute this plan. 
Democratic professions on this subject would 
at once be proved to be hollow hearted and 
meaningless ; and, in this respect, hike the resc- 
lutions of politic»! platforms for the last tea 
year The people want the reform and mean 
to have it; and the party, whether Republican 
or Democratic, which in their judgment is 
surest to give this reform is for this reason the 
party that is most likely to elect the next 
President. 


' 
The Democrats, if they wish to 
win this prize, had better wheel into line be 
fore the election of the pext President; and 
the same reason applies equally to Republicans, 


THERE are two features in the Civil Service 


Bill reported by Mr. Kasson to the House of | 


Revresentatives which conclusively show that 
it would not secure the reform which is needed 
| and which the people demand. The first is the 
substitution of ** pass examipation ” of appli- 
cants for free and open competitive examina- 
tion, as proposed in the Pendleton biil. The 
country has had what is called ** pass examin- 
” ever since 1853, and it has not at all in- 
terfered witli the ‘‘ spoils system ’’ or prevented 
the officers of the Government from being 
grabbed and used fur party purposes by the party 
in power. It has proved simply a delusion and 
The applicant is asked a few ques- 
tious, and then he has undergone the “* pase 
examination,’’ without any reference to his 
merits as compared with others. He is sure to 
heiong to the party in power, and always has 
some congressman or politician behind bim to 
work for him and put him through ; and this 
congressinan or politician wants him appointed 
and will be displeased if he does not get an ap- 
| poiutment. This ix not Civil Service Reform 
ora means of such reform, England tried it 
for a series of years, and gave it up ip disgust, 
and resorted to competitive examination, as tae 
best mode to ascertain and obtain the best 
ability for the public service. The other fea- 
ture is the tenure of office for the term of four 
years, which simply means that, once in fow 
| years, there would be a eeramble for all the 
| offices to be filled by appointment. The in- 
cumbents in office would have no guaranty of 
continuance therein, ro matter how faithfully 
they might perform the service. Every change 
of the party in power would work a revolution 
in the incumbents of office, turning out the old 
set and putting in a new set. We do not re. 
| gard Mr. Kasson’s bill as worth the paper on 
which it is written, considered as the means of 
Civil Service Reform, I is simply an effort not 
| to do the thing, and will not at all meet the 
demands of public sentiment. 


ations 


a snare, 


Tue House Post-office Committee have agreed 
to report a bill reducing the rate of letter postage 
to two cents per half ounce. This is a good be- 
ginning and perhaps all that can be obtained 
| from the present Congress in the way of postal 
reform. Let us have this reform now; and it 
will not be long before the people, satisfied and 
profited by the change, will imperatively demand 
that the roform itself shall be refornied by a re- 
duction to the one-cent rate, The rates charged 
by the United States for the transportation of 
| €ratelass inland mail matter are so extortion- 


All the | 





ately heavy and the facilities for the transporta- 
tion are so numerous, so widespread, and 80 in- 
expensive, as compared with former times, and 
the cheap postage system for such matter in 
England is so grandly successful, that public 
sentiment throughout this country has ripened 
into a scttled conviction that this unneecssary 
overtaxation for the carriage of letters 
and shall be reformed, The first and the great 
duty of the Government is to carry letters and 
néwspapers im order to facilitate correspond- 
and diffuse information, and not to 
transport merchandise, which more properly be- 
longs to the business of the common carrier. It 
is a gross injustice to charge high rates for the 
formur ou the theory of making up for losses on 
the latter or of being able to carry the latter at 
cheap rates, 


must 


ence 


The following figures show the 
comparative cost England and the United 
States of sending letters from 
country to the other: 


in 


one end of the 


United Great 

Not exceeding States, Britain. 

sg OuNCe..... oe Xe. 
1 Ounce...... te. 2c. 

4g OULCHS Ye be. 
2 ounces tle Be. 
23g Ounces...... lic. de. 
Mic isctdcncndcccecs léec. de. 
3'g OUNCES... Zhe fe. 
4 ounces...... we. ic 
6 ounces See. be. 
Ss ounces ° ise. be. 
Be Sib snctasenscasasesse Hue. ie 
12 ounces.......... xe 7c. 82. 


England has demonstrated by the test of actual 
experiment the inmnense 
ter postage, 


wud 


that, too, without loss of rev- 
enue to the Government. The same demonstra- 


tion will follow from the experiment in this 
Let Cougress reduce the rate of letter 
postage to even one cent per half ounce, and so 
change the rate in respect to merchandise that, 
at least, the cost of the transportation will be 
paid by the rate; and th will not 


lose a dollar by cheap letter postage, while the 


country. 


Goverument 


people of the whole country will be the gainers | 


thereby. 


Ir would be but fair and just if Congress would 
pass a law for the payment to depositors of the 
deficiencies of the bankrupt Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, as proposed in the bill 
of Mr. Lynch, introduced at the last session of 
of Congress and recommended by Comptroller 
Knox, in whose hands the settlement of the atfairs 
of this institution has been placed. The bank 
was chartered by Congress, on the theory of ex- 
tending a valuable boon to the Freedmen of the 
South and cultivating in them the habits of 
thrift and Congress has had the 
general regulation of its affairs from the com- 
mencement, and under its authority these affairs 
are now being closed up. Comptroller Knox, in 
last repori, that there will be a 
deficiency of #960,000 meet the 
liabilities of the bank to its depositors; and 
this deticiency he recommends Congress to make 
good, rather than leave the loss to fall on 
the depositors. In ordinary circumstances we 
should not approve of such a suggestion; but 
in this case we heartily approve of it. The truth 
is that, what Congress intended as a benefit 
to the Freedmen, as an ignorant and just eman- 
cipated class, has turned out to be an enormous 
swindle, under a management which it belonged 
to Congress to control, but which it dil not so 
control as to prevent the swindle. We think 
that, in these circumstences, Congress ought to 
make good the losses suffered by the depositors. 
It undertook to serve them as wards of 


economy. 


his Rays 


about to 


the na- 
tion, and, in doing so, it virsually lel them into 
a trap by which they were victi.nized, rather than 
served. Its with the business and 
their utter ignorance at the time furnish gool 
reasons why Congress should provite for the 
payment of their losses, 


connection 


Very different opinions will be expressed as to 
the effect of M. Gambetta’s death on the future 
of the French Republic. There are those who 
regard the outlook as unccrtain, if not dangerous, 
and fear the worst. We have believed that every 
year since the last Napoleon met his fate at Sedan, 
the Republic has gained in elements of pcrma- 
nence. At no time since the close of the Franco- 
German War was there a better opportunity for 
the rz-establishment of a monarchy than in the 
last year of the presidency of Marshal MacMahon. 
There can be little question that he was engaged 
in preparing the way for a waiting princ, 
to ascend the throne. and that the discovery of 
his treachery led to his retirement, and the re- 
assertion of French confidence in Republican 
government in the selection of M. Thiers. In all 
these events, upon which the world looked with 
great solicitude, Gambetta’s voice and influence 
were strong and constant. He never lost faith 
for a moment in the idea that France could 
and should govern herself. Others might 
despair, ofhers might intrigue with the rival 
claimants to the throne, others might believe 
that the only way of recalling the departed 
glory of the nation was through a king; 
Gambetta knew that the foundations of the Re- 
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yet not more, possibly, than to M. Thiers; but to 
say that it cannot exist wi-hout him, that it was 
built on him, and not on the intelligent and set 
tled convictions of the people, is to say that it 
never had any really solid basis. Such a vicw 
certainly underrates the statesmanship of M. 
Giainbetta, while it overrates his personal power. 
If he has builded wisely, his work will endure 
long after he has returned to dust; if he has not 
builded wisely, it is strange that indications of 
his folly have not appeared. Internally, France 
is undisturbed and prosperous, With all the 
great powers she is on friendly terms and at no 
time have the evidences of her growing strength 
and activity been stronger. 

Anabrand six of his chi f confederates are on 
their way to Ceylon, there to live in perp: tual 
exile ; 


Sir Evelyn Wood is in command 
of the Egyptian army; the British police 


force of 12,000 troops is to be reduced one- 


; halt; but the Egyptian question is by no means 


; gained by the war in which 


advantage of cheap let- 


settled. It is not yet decided what part England 
willallow the powers to dictate to her, nor has 
British diplomacy yet appeased the jealousy of 
France aroused by the Khedive’s abolition of the 
joint control. The presidency of the Internation: 
Board of Liquidation has been offered to France 
and refused, It is doubtful whether her demands 
for greater honors anda wore positive share 
in the direction of Egyptian alfairs will be heed- 
ed, since England is loath to relinquish any power 
France refused 
to join. A continued British emtrol will ten1, 
we believe, to produce the best results, whether 


the metives be gencrous or selfish. As in the 


| late campaign England alone achieved a qnicker 


and more effectual success than would have been 
possible with a joint command of jealous powers, 
so now, in time of peace, asingle sup-rvision and 
direction will give a steadfastucss to the govern- 
meut that could not exist under 2 re-establish- 
ment of the joint control.’ While there is a gen- 
eral agreement among Englishmen as to what 
other powers rhould not do, there is differcn<e 
of opinion as to the individual course now 


to be pursued by the British Government. 


Some would have England immediately with- 


public had been wisely and firmly laid, and time | 


and opportunity would show thai the induence 
and prestige of France had not gone forover. 
To him, therefore, the Republic owes much, and 


draw, and leave the Egyptians to govern Egypt ; 
others would have England retain a protectorate 
power tili peace and good government may be as 
certain and deep-grounded as the fertility of the 
valley of the Nile. It is to be hoped that this 
latter design may not be thwarted by Lord Derby, 
the new colonial secretary, who has expressed 
himself in favor of England’s getting out of the 
Egyptian entanglement as fast as ever she can ; 
for we are thinking only of Egypt, and do not 
consider the gein or loss to England either way. 
Egypt cannot stand alone. Better the Anglo- 
Saxon support, with its influence of civilization 
and Christianity, than Lord Derby’s selfish alter- 
native of leaving Egypt to ‘‘stew in her own 
juice,” forgetting that anarchy in Egypt means 
loss and injury to all the world. 


Tue Hindu ladies of Bombay are having « 
new and strange sensation. A fair wilow, aged 
scarcely twenty-five, who has attained quite a 
reputation as a learned Sanskrit scholar and 
who has devoted her life to the labor of educat- 
ing her countrywomen, has been delivering a 
course of lectures in a hall crowded to excess 
with the Hinduand Parsi ladics of Bombay. 
This lady, called the Pandita Romabai (Pandita 
being the feminine of Pandit or Pundit, a 
learned man), spoke with perfect fluency and 
self-possession, and argued the importance of 
education for women, that they might be real 
companions to their husbands and receive their 
share of the benefits of the age. It has becn 
like an electric shock to those who heard hev, 
stirring them up to an ambition to gain such cul- 
ture as they saw that the Pandita had. After she 
had finished, the ladies present were asked to 
volunteer to express their own views; and it is 
said that a number did so, with a force and pro- 
priety that were surprising to themselves and to 
the audience. A native newspaper says that 
““even the most hopeful of women’s advocates 
among us were hardly prepared for this singular 
but most delightful spectacle.” This is not a 
Christian movement; but it is, like the whole 
system of Hindu education and the Brahmo 
Somaj movementin religion, onty what Chris- 
tianity and missiomary labors in India have made 
possible there. 


Tue death in this city of Mr. W. G. Lamber‘, 
at an advanced age, last week, will be much felt 
here and at Boston and in the Tabernacle 
Church, of which he had long beer a prominent 
and useful officer. Mr. Lambert was fitted for 
college at Bradford Academy. The failure of 
his eyes prevented him from entering, but, as 
many others have done, he took a course in 
school-teaching, instead. He went into business 
for himself early in life, at Boston, under the firm 
name of Lambert & Slade. In 1839 he came to 
New York and founded the firm of Lambert & 
Wolcott. In 1844 he returned to Boston, to the 


firm of A. & A, Lawrence & Co., which from 
1851 on until its dissolution, in 1863, he repre- 
sented in this city. At their dissolution, ho took 
the business and went into the firm of Geo. C. 
Richardson & Co., where he remained until be 
retired, in 1874. He has held many responsible 
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positions in the dirsction of important commer- 
cial and financial enterp-ises in the city and was 
one of the founders of The Equitable Life Insur- 


ance Co, Asa Christian inan, he was active, in- 


fluen ial, and exemplary. In Boston he was 
known ani trusted at the Old Mission Hons, 
were he was in‘imate with Rufus Anderson, 


H nry Hill, Sah B. Treat, aud the 
bers of that illustrious company. 

Missionary and Bivle 8 
terested. H» wis made a d*acon in 
Becher’s Church, Boston, when h 

old and was the senior d-ac 
gational Cm 
hv often serv 
th 


‘ustomed to rely on 


other mei- 
In the Home 
he was equally in- 
Dr. Lyman 
was 21 


»cictics 


years 
on of the Tabernacle 
‘ch in this city when he died. 
d both as teacher 
Sun day-school. 


Congr 
Ii: 
iitendent Dr. 
B« hin 
e:rlior days as his right-hand man in th 
rim controversy. It fell to him to 
Wm. M. Tayior to his new settlement in 
ernacle Church and he has be 
the efficient eunporter of the 
wirin frien 1 of the pastor. Th 
for 8:voral y-ars in am retired from activ: 
lif», neither dil his ‘rest in men and affairs 
¢991 nor the interest of his friends in hia 


and super- 
in Lyman 
in his 
Unita- 
weleome Dr. 
the Tab- 
the first 
church and th 


ough he has been 


ther was ac 


u from 


*asur’ 


int 


Tuose who read Mrs. A 
ar i:le of Nov. 9 h on 
will remember thit sh 
of th llow farnily 
linia 
versis:1 
house at 


nolia E. Barr’s charming 
“The Heart of England” 
inven ioned a rar: relic 
sold in Bralford, Eug- 
maui of ol] fagpitur ad- 
as “‘adower erst feon farm- 
Iikley Yorks.” 


con let 


Lone 

It was 
an old 
Tt was of oa, and with a 
qiiins anla quotation from Seriptur 
the 
~an l— Miry- 
tenth- 


bore between two florul panols 
** Ton — Longfellow 
— nirri-d 

d n—1654.” 


have b? 


iuscription 


Roz -rs— wert 
—9'f—April—anno— 
We do not wontler that inqnirics 
to Bealforl aboasit. We hive 
v fzon an English gen:loman who 


lay 


n sons 
ss a lett 
writes : 

“Thu iteluap the Lop sfellow chest first thing, and 
Was iafor.m2d; ‘We sold it for £3:12.0. It was made 
int) a cabinet ani soll tsa tide! person in London 
for £20, and now money could not bay it. We have 
hilinyuiries about it from America.’ 


.We lately published an official letter 
reco nmending a Baptist churchnemb 1 to a 


Predobaptist Church. We are infor ned that the 
Marzy Avenu» Biptist Church, of Brooklyn has 
ar gular official form for such transfers. From 
its Manual we take the following, which meets 
our hear:y approval : 

* See. 3. Members in good standing, who wish to 
be dismissed to other than Bapttt churches, miay re 
ceive tae full pwing letter: 
sd The Marcy Avenue Buptist Church, of Brookiyn, 

N. Y., under the pastoral care of 
“éTy the CuUURCH OF 

“* GREETING: 

“+ D ar Dr-t ren: —This certifies that 
perof tas church, in regular 
presseda desire to change denominational re 
}.t.0ns, is, at own request, hereby dismissed 
feom us aud commended as wuithy of your Chris 
tian recogn.tion. 

“Grace be untd you and peace from God our 
F.tier and the Lord Jesus Carist. 


» a mem- 
standing, having ex 





ro) 


“éPone by order of the Caurch, this day 
ol 133. 
: “é___ Cerk’” 
-The Rev. Frederick D, Power, pastor oi 
th» Diseiz!s Caursh, in Washington, of which 
Pe-si tens Garficll was a memDer, tells a eurious 
ssory of an eifort that was mid to inlue, 


woaga hin, Peesilens Gacield, ssa after his 


ia. sucation, to enzag: in a biz puduic discussion 


of the poiass at issas between tas Baptises anu 
the Dissidies, o¢ * Campocliicss,” as they ar 

calcd. ‘Las proposal made to Mr. Power Was 
tha; Senator Beowa, of Georgia, Was willines t. 
be tas Bapiis. chaapioa, and Gaia. the Prosidon, 
sasddueet hia ia paoiis devate in the Whi. 
Hass, tars Yoo (0 Os ven fo this poss ant ta. 


Ww. 
Beoowa thacn 
ba. 


tasg 


ul Nias (£0.02 Dosw, 
Pe vpvsss 5 


Power tide be 


pt dle. have DOC sen ally 
:Dal agPesd w 


Can easly Disve Mr. 


sala a 


we toi. 


DAs atu p. fai ae “Ue ti 


i De” 


PISLAs le 
Waste’ LaoXp- 


-Tae Kev. Joseph Ward, of Yankton, has 


had tas UWasouialda va yePielss vl perfor aiins Cac 
Coceabay Of MuSLa ss ba Gls Cade Ol A pulY sical 
of tbassiad Dire dula Dadaofr tas Coleone O14 
ta: Saceved afeac., as tas, prsce, Bisdver salary 
Pua, Wal Was Hareind datos tas Maas OT Neiti 

K was, Wad OLS OE LS Vad aded dboals, ra of tu 

Sidsccd It, Bal OY Ase OWA CLiced ad ONE A 
Cosaif CoAlstoid Ladagid Adhd visas Peost- 
Gado Salis a Woden of UWA dsdds cud Zou ce 
@otacteasavenoess, Lb 1s sald Gubad Lads Mbyte? 
Supecise, us isa), ADL bas Oval Sisees Tom 
Moyasacsd, aal adads eVacy efot., eVea to 
tarcats of bodily Vivienne, to» peevems the 
micviags. Mareugs is. hoaorable to ail and 
suc. a Vow as sus liad tasen isof ubleriy no 


bia ding force, Lt is based on a perverted view of 
ducy. 

> ....We have been looking to see whether our 
Bapuss coaszmpocacies Wout fal fas wich 
D:. Magoon, of ths Broatd-strcot Bapiisé Cauceh 
ia Paisdoipaia, for boiling a union Lbanisziv- 
iag stvios wien tho Jows, proacaiag ia Kooi 
Jastrow’s syuagogae. Dr. Boyd, of Si. Louis, 
Was severely rovuscd for soawaai sigilar fel- 
lowship, afer Lis church, waich had lost their 


meeting-bouss by firs, had bosa for s9n3 time | 
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enjoying the hospi'ali'y of a aimee) Jewish | 
synagogue, In this case we hav: ssen no com- 
plaint; nor have we observe] that any of 
our Baptist papers have noticed the orlina‘ion, 
some weeks ago, over a proninent New Englani 
Baptist Church of a minister who accepted Dr. 
Newinan Smyth's controverted views. 
of this ci‘y, in a revent 
*“Ttake no stock in any ilea that 
of the Sabbath.” We do not 
the idea, when the Sabbath is 
consijere 1 as a re‘izious ins itation, app2aling to 
the conscien+e of the in lividua! citizen; and we 
equally take 
have the 
the 


. Juige Davis, 
speech, sil: 
strikes Gol on: 
take any stock in 


no stock in the idea that proposes to 
by piins ani penalties, enforce 
religious Sabbath the people. That 
ineans religion an] state. It is enough for the 
state to enforce on the first day of the 
as a matter of public policy, while letting 


state, 
upon 
res week, 
the re- 


ligious cle.aents of the Sabbath entirely alone. 


We but adnire the courage with 
Which The Catholic Telegraph attacks the enorm- 
ous proble lu 
lis debt, and it is 
which The 


cannot 
of Archbishop Purvell’s great Catho- 
syMpithy 


any possi- 


pie asiut tos 


Boston Pilot expr 


tae 
sses for 


ie movement to pay it. But what is now wanted 
is the facts—an accoant of the persons to whom 
the debt is owed ania list of the churches and 
institutions on which those trust funds were ex- 
pended. Give us a pamphlet, friends of the 
Telejraph, on the subjeci, and then indicate a 
= of repayacn:, Possisly, so.n2 Protestaut 
help will be offered. 

-Official statistics show that during the 
year 1831 the peopl: of the United States man- 


aged to guzzle ninety-six million gallons of beer, 


w atthe rate of nearly two gallons for every 
wan, woman, and child in the whole country. 
Phe Government collected a tax in the prize on 
very glass of becr consumed, without the least 
dhought on th part of the drinker or any con- 
scious objection to the tax. We think it well to 
jet the drinkers continue to pay this voluntary 


tax. It will’do them no har.n, but would do 


hem good if it would lessen th 


amount of their 

lrinking. 
-The Albany Law Journal, in auswer to the 
ling of the New York Times, to the effect that 
i¢ dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Bradl:y in 


the Curtis case 
alar i.apression r 
ness for th 
* We have the Which w 
that of many others of the ! 


“but too well contir.ns the pop- 
Justice 
p aitibu Waish he 


unpre ssion, 


garding Bradley's iit- 


holls,” says: 
know is also 


gal professi m, that 


Mr. Justice Bradley is the ables: iawyer and thé 
est Wrixr on that bench.” We ceriainly were 


not aware of any such * popular impression” 
which th 


as 
that of Times siurringly speaks. 
,4 


. Senator Cameron uid 


ious to har.nonize th: 


is 8 to be very anx- 
Republican Party in Penn- 
theory of making a fair divis- 
ion of the spoils between the Reguiar ani Inde- 


penden Ii Inlepenicn: Repub- 


sylvania, on the 


Repablicans 
icans consent to any such harnony, 


mily be sure to g 


they will not 
ret badly cheated in the 
tiidions to be 
alicksters, nota wai: better than 
ron an lj cer-ainly deserving n> respect. 
vise them to keep out 
heir professed principles. 
-The Albany 
believes in the 
this state, and says: 


bargain, 
a set of selfish 
Senator Cam- 
We ad- 
this trap and stick to 


out will prove 


ot 


Law Journal thoroughly 
Sun lay laws of the Penal Code of 
* Kocping Sanlay is nota 
tradition, but it is obedience to 
anl of the physical well-being 
f mankind, and until this country deter.nines to 
s0 to the devil, as France dil a it 
will cling to its Sunday laws.” do 
Journal to 
laws as 
this would be state r 
,Orins, 


nere Puritani: 
che law of God 
cen .ury ago, 
And yet w. 
the 
to Gol.” 


its worst 


aot un Lorstand the advocate en- 


svrcement of thes * obodien x 


ligivn in one of 


New 


of staring in- 


. Governor Clevelan I's 


Mossage to the 


York Legislisze has in it little 


ierest, as unighi b 
the q tesdons 


short paragraph 


expected Tron aman 80 new 
of state legislation. One 
shows a rizut of 
thought. He for enactments 
‘that the appointment of subordinates in the 
several state departacnis, and their tenure of 


based on fiincss 


io 
direction 


asks legislative 


office and employ.nent may be 


and efliicionsy,” and not on political favor, We 
approve that kind of a Democrat. 
.-The question will come before the next 


legislature of Tennessce whether it shall scale 
down the debt of the siate one-half, aud thereby 
cheat the creditors out of about fifteen millions 
of dollars. If the legislature were composed of 
honest lawmakers or if a sound and pure sense 
of justice existed as the general sentiment of 
the people, no such iniquity would be thought of 
for a moment. 

..If the death of Gambetta brings any dan- 
ger to France, it is in the direction of a greater 
strength of the radical elements. Clemenceau is 
his successor in influence, and he is much less 


| conservative than was Gambetta, If a prince 


‘ 


ever sits again on a French throue, he will reach 
it by the road of a socialistic uprising. 

-+..The Queen’s specch dissolving Paridament 
expressed satisfaction that the revenues had becn 
reduced by the dimiautioa of receipts from duties 


| 


on intoxicating liquors. Now, will some Engish | 


statesman express a similar desire for a diminu- 
tion of receipts from opium? 


....Jefferson Davis invited to Richmond to de- 
liver the public address at the unvailing of the 
monument to General Lee! If loyal men 
say some things now and then which offend 
Southern susceptibilities, the men of Richmond 
cannot well find fault. 


..How the clerical journals of France will 
gloat over the death of Gambetta? We can well 
believe that they will call it a judgment of God 
upon him, for his impiety and hostility to the 
Church, It wasa judgment of God upon his scorn 
of domestic virtue. 


..With Gambetta dead and Bismarck 
posing to retire, there will be a great change in 
the politics of Europe, Bismarck can, perhaps, 
afford to retire when the man who waited for 

evenge is dead, 


pro- 


.Dr. Behreuds accepts the call to the Cen- 
t-al Congregational Church in Brooklyn, where 
he will be warmly welcomed, 


1883. GOOD BEGINNING. 


Tre new year opens wall with Tue Inpe 
PENDENT. The receipts from subscribers, 
both new and old, have been more than 
double the amount received 
sponding period of its in many 
are happy to say, they em- 
brace names from every state and territory 
in the United States, also from Canada and 
every part of Europe. These heavy mails 
indicate a special and rapidly increasing in- 
terest in Tue INDEPENDENT in all quarters 
and general prosperity among the people. 
We are particularly pleased to receive the 
friendly aid of so many of our old subscrib- 
ers in inducing such large numbers to unite 


at any corre- 
history 
and, 


years, we 


with them in accepting our NEW CLUB TERMS, 
which enables them to furnish themselves, 
their neighbors and friends with the paper at 
the very low price (for five or more uames) 
of $2.00 per annum—a price as low as that 
of the smallest village newspaper in the coun- 
try. Our letters show that these numerous 
clubs are obtained with comparatively little 
trouble. From the information we are now 


daily receiving we believe such low club 
terms would be at once accepted by tens cf 
thousands, if they 


bade known. 


were more generally 


We, therefore, respectfully aud earnestly 


ask our old friends, as well as our 
new subscribers, to inform their neigh- 
bors and others of thiese new terms. 
Especially do we invite all persons, on 
renewing their own subscriptions, to try 
and get up a club of five or more, and 
all get the paper, postage paid, at the ex- 
ceedingly low rate above named. All 
that is necessary to do is to place at the 


head of a sheet of paper the words: 


Club for THe INDEPENDENT, of New York. 
Date 
Town... 


State... 


County 


SUBSCRIBERS, 
attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: * Join me 
and others in taking Tue INpEPENDENT, pos- 
tage paid, for one year, at $2.00." 

We believe that from 5 to 100 subserib- 
ers could easily obtained within the 
limits of almost every post-office in the 
country these low club terms. An 
evening’s work or an hour’s work in the 
daytime is all that is required. 

We shall be glad to furnish free speci- 
men copies and circulars to any and all 
persons who may be willing to get up such 
a club. 

Every old and new subscriber will please 
notice the following in regard to subscrip- 
tions: 

First.--That in no case can the paper be 
had on a single subscription for less than 
#3 per annum. 

Second.--That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for ®5, 
which is #2.50 per annum; for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for #5. 

Third (and the most important).—That 


be 


on 


that all who desire to do so may commence 
their subscriptions with the present number. 

For the special information of new sub- 
scribers, we will state that, as a rule, all 
subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for. If, however, it is 
not convenient, in some special cases, such 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- 
er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if in writing specially 
requested so to do, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing his paper. 





READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known eguals Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. Jtis an old and tried friend 
aud alw ays proves true. 


IMPC RTA NT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New ‘York City, save Bag- 
qrsek xpressaye and Carriage Dhe,and atc pat Grand 
nion Hotel, nearly opposite Gran Centra! L epot. 
460 elegant rooms reduced to 81 and upward per day, 
Elevator, Ri staura:t supplied with the best, Horse- 
Cars, Stager, an ar lev aud G Baliree a i al Depots. 


THE NEW YORK STEAM CO. 


announces, to avoid misapprehension, that it has been 
supplying steam for eicht months, and that it is now 
prepared to turnish steam in any quantity on the line 
of its mains, at an average pressure of 76 pounds, day 
and nicht. 

The accidents to steam-pipes, so often chronicled tu 
the dsily papers and the consequent opening end re- 


| opening of the public streets on the east side of Broad. 


way and the escare of steam from man-holes has 
nothing to do with the work of this Company, a8 BUC h 
troubles bevan many months after this Company be. 
ran operations, and nearly all of ite pipes are weat of 
Broadway. 

Thies Company lays its pipes in clean boards, in a sub- 
stantial conduit, usually of brick. does not use 
lampblack or tan bark for packing purposes. 

is company hs pipes in Brosdway, extending 
from Bowling Green to Warren Street. weneraily on the 
west side of the center of oe street. Italwo has pines 
in Wall Street, in Pine, Fulton, Msiden Lene, Ann 
Street, Thester Alley, and Park Row. In no case docs 


| steam escaping from manholes in the streets come from 


Co., 


| caused by a cold in the bead. It ie a a 
| alike 


| chester, 
| for thelr 


| with mall’ 5 Cotas Cure Taken inte 


five or more persons may club together and | 


get the paper for the Low price or $2, 

In order to fill the orders from the numer- 
ous clubs now being filled up in all sections 
of the country, we shall print of this issue, 
and others which follow this month, a 
large number of extra copies of Taz Is. 
DEPENDEST, to mect the new demand, 80 | 


the pipes of this comp: ny. 

On the West Side is company hes pines in Green. 
wich, Liberty. Cortlandt. Fuiton, Vesey, Barclay, Park 
Place, end Warren Streets, 

PROMINENT CONSUMERS ARE THE AMERICAN EXPRESA 
ptutual Union Telegraph Co.. Chatham Nawuual 
yank ° ane Chases 0 others on Broadway; Bank of New 
Alexander Dancan; the Stone Building on Lib 
erty Street; Parke, Davis & Co., Maiden Lone; New 
York Comnerciat Adveritver, DU. 8. Tinminating Oo.; 
Stockwell & Co.,in Ann Strect; Nash & Crook; 8. V. 
RK. Cruger, Thomas Kelley. aud three others in Barcla 
Street; . Boown, Koster & Bial; Theo. Stewart, 
Weil Beothers; Smith & MeNeil's restaurant, North 
River Bank; Metropolitan Job Printing Fatablish- 
me nt and eight others in Vesey Street; and C. H. Dela- 
mater & C». and fourteen others in Cortlandt Street. 

‘Tue STEAM NOW FURNIKHED BY THI6 COMPANY 

venerated at its station * B" in Greenwich Strocvt, near 
Cort landt di-tineuished by its larwe chimney 

THY OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY Any W.C. ANDREWS, 
President; William P. Rhinn, Vice Premdent: J. A. 
Bostwick. Treasurer: b . Rockwell, Fecretary ; 
Charles E. Emery, Engineer and Sur erintendent, 

All communications# should be agate wend to 

THE NEW YORK STEAM OMPANY, 
No. 22 Cort. ANDT ST STREET, New Yo 


WrpeTer, the le stosupeaioe r, dofines Catarrh to be 
a dircharge of fluid from the » ucoue membrane, 
especially of the noe, fauces, and bronchie) passages, 
i-erse common 
to sll cases of vociety. Uniike en ordinary 
coid it cannot be cured by family ren.edies ; but re. 

uires en antidote from the ranks of materia media, 

The preperstion eo universally known under the 
name of Fry's Oresm Balm is a eovereivn, unf:iling 






cure for Caterrh. at » a neat plevaspt. yet thorourh. 
ly effleactons remedy. “I heve been troubled with 
Cate rth -, bad y," writes B. F. Leivener, A. M., of Red 
Bank “for reveral years that it reriously 1 f- 
rected ms ni. I tried verious remedies without re- 

lief me bott.e of ELry's Cre m B lin did the work. 


My voice i« fully re 


tored and my head feels better 
thau for years.” 


5. cents only. 
>) 


We desire to call rttention to the advertisement, in 
avother column, of D. M. Ferny & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
the gce st re-dsmen, whose mammoth evteblishimept is 
one of the sivhis of the chief city of Michivan. ‘They 
do the larveet buriness in their trade in the United 
States, reaching even across the Atlantic and Pecific 
oveane. om houre is entirely reliahie, and if you wish 
to wet ex ctly whet you orde-, you cannot do_ better 
than rend to them for your sce ds, apd you may de eid 
uycnit you wil gctthe beet that the merket con eur 
ply. Their seeds have become known over the entire 
civilized world for vurity and fertility end have geined 
forthem an enyiible reputation. Their Annual ted 
Cataslorve Fa iewued for 11, renlete with information 
one beautifully illustrated, will be rent fee on applica- 
ion 


_— , 

ATTENTION is called to the advertirement of The Bow 
ton 4 Ost, on pawe Db. 

-> 

* Ivy Mus. Lypia E. Prnkntam has not really discov 
ered the Elfa r Vite, which the ancient Alchem> te 
sought by so much petient research and perristent ex- 
periment, ber medicine seems, at loast, likely to com- 
mand en immense sale and univereal popul’ rity in the 
future. If ray id progress and eminent success furnish 
any basis for a correct Judgment, Mrs. Pinkham is « 
most promising competitor for such honorable distine- 
tion as# the alchemists failed to achieve. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHIN G 
GOODS. 


Mu. IRA PEREGO, who ¢ advertixement appears in 
this issue, has been esteb ished in the business of Gen- 
tlemen's Furnishing Goods for so long » time that bis 
neme hs become es a hou-ehold word. He continues to 
well exceilept goods in hi« line at re*sonab ros 
and aiw’ys bas on hand the latest noveitics, eis one 
of the larvest monufacturers of custom-mede shirts 
and re ei,es orders for then from al ‘parts of the 
country. 


_ ~ 

*.’“Itis a great art to do the right thing at the right 
time.” The person subject to derangement of the kid- 
neys or liver has a protective duty to perform in pur- 
chasing a package of Kidney-Wort. Ltinvigorates these 
organs, and by its cathartic and diuretic effect cleanses 
the whole rystem of oft bad phere 

Yor Baxaxyast Cocos ion beopme 4 ral favor- 
ite wherever it has been introduced. gael 1. 
recommend it as referable 
or delicate constitutions, Warten Bagger & Co., Dor- 
Mars,. have achiev « t sopstation 
Breakfast Cocoa, wi y which is nol d everywhere 


$100 REWARD 
is offered for any case of Catarrh that toe agg gused 
¥. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 0. )., Propr.—Adv. 


Iy Catarrh has destroyed your sente of smell and 
hearing, Hall's Catarrh Cure will cure you. 75 cents 
r bot/le. Druggists sellit. Caeney & Co., Toledo, 
. Proprietors. 


) tea or coffee for pervous 


75 cents. 


—— ae 
ATTENTION in called to the shvestionnent of The Phi 
adelphia Inqttrer, on page 25. 
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Financial, 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 


Tue framers of the 
wisely 


Constitution 
when they provided, in the 
mental law of the land, that C 


judged 
funda- 


ongress shall 


have power to establish ‘uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United State Bo American people, 
though divided into states for the purposes 
of local government, are commercially one 
people, and, because they are such, they 
need a bankrupt law that operates alike 
upon them all and is administered by 
Federal courts. State laws of insolvency 


admi iste red by state courts do not and ciun- 


not meet this necessity. They are local in 
their operation, diverse and often conflict 
ing in their character, and, hence, not uni- 
form throughout the United States. Con- 
gress and Congress only can supply the | 
want. 

In 1878 Congress repealed the then ex- 


isting bankrupt law 


, and thereby remitted 
whole 


matter of settling insolvent 
estates to the regulations of state law, where 
it has remained ever since. We were 
at the time of the opinion that this action | 
on the part of Congress was ba ty and 
unwise. It is quite true that the 
law repealed was cumbrous in its 
machinery and unnecessarily ¢xpensive 
in its operation; but this was no reason 
for repealing the law, with no substi- 
tution of any other. Congres hould have 
amended the law and removed its objection- 
able features; and, if ithad not wit enough 
to do this without outside help, it 


might have created a commission of lezal 
experts, charged with the duty of studying 
the 


ommending 


whole subject and preparing and 


bill for 


much 


rec- 
a suitable its adoption. 
This would have 
the 
nothing in its place. 
The President, in 
calls the attention of 


ject, 


been wiser than to 


sweep away whole law, and substitute 


his recent message, 


Congress to this sub- 
‘IT trust that 
reached which 
enable the concurrence of 
the afford the 
community the benefits of a national bank- 
rupt law.” 


need these 


and says: some agree- 


ment may be will speedily 
Congress, with 
Executive, to commercial 


Creditors and debtors 
and 
promptly take some action on the subject. 
The bill reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, at the last 
the ** Equity 
settlement. It gives to 
United States 


settlement of 


benefits, Conress 


session of Congress, 
Scheme” of 
the 


general 


is known as 
bankruptey 
district courts of the 
the bank- 
directing them to dispose of 
rding to the 
practice 


equity powers in 
ruptey cases, 
these cases «acc principles, 


usages, and of equity courts. It 


has generally been supposed that, 


gress at this session passed any bill on the 
bill reported by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Se 

Unexpectedly, 
laid this bill aside, 
for it what is known as the 
sent the bill to 

This bill, 


esta>lishes an 


subject, the 
would be the one. 
the Senate, last 
and substituted 
‘Lowell Bill” 
the Judiciary 
prepared by Judge 
code of 
specific rules for the guidance of the Federal 
Courts in the disposal of bankruptcy cases. 
These rules fix the rights of creditors and 
regulate the administration of the law; and 
in these 


nate 
however, 
week, 
and then 

Committee 


Lowell, elaborate 


respects the bill differs widely 
from the ** Equity Scheme” 
Judiciary Committee, which 
everything to the discretion of 
What the people want 
terests of the 
law for the settlement of bankruptcy cases, 
prompt and efficient in its action and inex- 
pensive in its procedure. The great danger 
is that neither the ‘‘ Lowell Eill” nor any 
other will be passed by this —- 


DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue following f. favorable s statement shows 
the condition of the financiers of the Gov- 
ernment on the Ist of January: 

Intcrest-bearing Debt. 
Bonds at 5 per cent. continued at 

BIG POT COME. ovecccciecsveccesscess 
Bonds at 43g per cent, 
Bonds at 4 per ceut...... 


proposed by the 
left 

the Court. 
the in- 
demand is a good 


almost 


and what 
country 


$99,321,200 00 
250,000,000 00 
738,950,550 00 








Bonds at 8 per cent............ 289,563,950 00 
Refunding certificates.............+++ 404,750 00 
Navy pension fund.... seeee 14,000,000 00 
Principal:....:.... hos ake che « . « «$1,892, 245,450 00 
Interest... ... becunedvenabekeede 12,067,183 54 


alike 


should } 


if Con- | 


THE INDE 


Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 


PURI vessendocccscesccsecenscoses + $14,837,015 26 
Ps Narn ts cstekbe scenes eossididas 446,314 38 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes,, $346,740,311 00 
Certificates of deposit,............... 9,535,000 00 
Goi and silver certificates. ...... 137,463,500 00 

Fractional currency ($15,398,008 17) 
less amount estimated lost or de- 
stroyed ($8,875,934)........ sabe eead 7,022,074 17 


ceevceces $500,815,53 517 


Principal 


Unclaimed Pacifle allw Ay ‘inte rest. 5,339 96 | 
Total. 
Principal ocerccecese 0 ohseet,e6S,300 43 


Interest... 


Gihaadedubiwan abouts -$1,920,467,693 31 
Total cash in the Treasury.......... $12,924,016 47 
Debt Leas Cash in the Treasury. 
hs Be SRN canincuntenoetcucane ates $1,697,545,676 S4 
St Ue Bee dnceadecncbeacsasacuenens 1,622,956,499 69 
Decrease of « Ae bt : during g the month 15,413,222 85 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1892. $1,370,783 88 


Current Liabiities, 


Interest due and unpaid.............. 
Debt on which interest has ceased... 14,887,015 26 
Interest thereon 446,514 35 


und silver certificates anion 


Gold i 37,465,500 00 
United States notes held for redemp- 

tion of certificates of deposit...... 9,585,000 00 
Cash balance available Jan. 1, 1883.. 149,087, 77% 87 


, en $512,924,016 47 


Avai'able Assets. 

Cash inthe Treasury.............. z 

Bonds issued to the Pacific 
evmpanies, interest 
lawful money: 


-» $512,924,016 47 
railway 
payable in 
Principal outstanding........ 64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid jas 1,9: 
Interest paid by the United States.... 





55,344,082 74 
Interest Repaid by Co 

importation service 

nts, 5 per 


paid - 


mpa tics, 
by tri #16,125,S6u 59 
, 
5 


y cash payme cent, net 


earnings 
Balance 


° at cccee 655,198 ST 
of interest 1 nited 


38,565, 323 25 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


THe 
1882, 


its results for 
well 
A great many goods remain 
in the hands of importers, 


goods trade, in 
turned out 


dry 


has not quite as as 
was expected. 
over, manufac- 
turers, commission merchants, jobbers 


retailers, 


, and 
Many failures in the interior are 
occurring 

seen The present year promises to be 
for the 
corporations 
be 


opinion 


a bad 
great 
courts 


one clique of our 
all the 


Strange to say, 


managers 

and 

against them. 
now 


Judges 
seem to 
the very generally prevails 
that honesty is the best policy. 


12,519,340 88 | 


$1,499,912 96 


705 36 | 


oe NOW is the time to make a careful | 
examination of the true condition of every 
financial institution. ‘Let us go to the | 


bottom” seems to be the ceneral desire and 


strongly expressed determination of al] di- | 


rectors and trustees. That is right. 


-_> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue year 1882 has closed upon the money 


market quictly and without commotion. 
Capitalists, speculators, brokers, and invest- 
ors are all busy with their accounts of profit 
or lost and the perfecting of new plans for 
the incoming year. The past 
hardly fulfilled the anticipations that 
indulged at the outset 


most sanguine 


year has 


by those who were 
but there is 
that it might 


The experiences of the 


of success; 
solation in the fact 
a great deal worse. 


con- 


have been 


year have had a salutary influence in 


checking extravagance, encouraging econ- 


omy, and establishing «a basis for a better 
faith in the prosperity anticipated for the 
1883. Throughout the past week the 
demands for 


year 


money were very large, occa- 
sioned by the shifting of loans and a con- 
the interior. The rate 


on call to borrowers on pledge of stock col- 


tinued outflow to 


but 
was several times as low as 3 per cent., 
with the bulk of the 
6 per cent. 


lateral reached 8 per cent. at one time; 
transactions at 4 and 
An abundance of funds were 
offered at 2 and 3 per cent. on Government 
bonds. Time loans were quoted from 4 to 
6 per cent. Prime mercantile paper was 
discounted at 6 and 8 per cent. 


























were | 


Bank Srooxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 

Bid. Asked, | Bid. Asked. 
Ameriea.......... “ 168 | +. 10 _ 
American Ex.....26 — |} es 
Butch’s & Drov's. 400 =— | _ 
tad eS ca 1338 

Chase. ins _ -_ 
Comm 151 — ies Market _ 
Corn Mxchenge. 160 — |Mech’s & Trad’rs. “i - 

2001 _ etropolitan .... 165 _ 

-- [Nessa os ose er _ 

wm LOW ZOEK... «255% — 

— {Ninth National: “430 —- 

_ pores | evecare -120 - 

— Oriental..... 185 _ 

— |Pacific,...........10 — 

a | phen S: ee coe 

First Nation'l.. 800 |Park.........-...-154 160 





PENDENT. 





Fourth Nation’l..120 — People’s... oO - 
Fulton..... 15 -- Republic. .. ahaesaawil w 140 
German-Amer’n.. % — Shoe & Leather..1% - 
Gallatin 16006 «=6/Seventh Ward....100 107 
Germania. se sseee % =6— State of NewY'rk. = 140 
Hano a 125 - St. Nicholas...... 7) 

Imp't? sei rad’s..260 — Tradesmen’s.. mitt 117 
ne aeencenanen 135 - Union. 165 

Leather Man’f... .150 - Jnit’d States Nat.— 150 
Manhattan........14 180 Wall St. Nat’l....102 


Srock Marketr.—The transactions of the 
week have been dull at the Stock Exchange 
and the course of prices have been toward 
a lower range. Speculators on the ** bull ” 
side are complaining of the heavy losses 
sustained on their year’s business, their op- 
ponents having had things pretty much 
their own way most of the time. The busi- 
ness of the week has been entirely confined 
to room-traders, who are naturally ** bears,” 
’ unlike the 
opposite transaction, requires no capital out- 


because ** selling short,” which, 


side the usual margin. Outsiders have been 
conspicuous by their absence, and, as a con- 
weak, though in the 
case of Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy an 
additional and more substantial reason for 
the decline was found in the somewhat un- 
satisfactory annual report of the company. 
The sales of the week amounted to 1,289,- 
404 shares, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest and closing quotations : 


sequence, prices were 














High Low Clos'y, 

Sules. est. est. Dec. 2. 
Alton and Terre Haute 2,000 «47 tb v 
Alton and Terre Haute pf...... ao “9 B99 | 
American Tel. and C. Co...... 20066 66 66 
Boston Air Line pf.............. 10 879 79 79 
B., C., R., and North........ 10-824, 823 R24 
Canada Southern............... 21,505 695, 67 67 
Cedar Valls........+ mame ee 4a & 15 
Central Pacific..........s.c0-02+5 3780 867g 8614 8635 
a |) ee lou 83", BON BONY 
Ches. and Ohio ro : 165 | 233, 23 2234 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 400 SSy 8S 336 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf.......... WO 247, 24% 247% 
é. “ES See 1Ms 64% 0OCOHOtC«S 
Chics co ee 21,270 127% 1214 122 
Chicago and Alton.............. 500 134 192% 134 
Chicago and N. W.......... 40,445 1383, 1543¢ 135 
Chicago and N. W. pf.... 2,400) 155 Ing 150! 
Chicago, M., and St. P Du 105'g 1054 
Chicaxo, M., and St. Paul pf.. 1,900 122 120% 120% 
Cin., S., and Clev................ 0 @ 49 49 
Consolidated Coal............. 20 «29 29 29 
Colorado Coal.... ns 24 37 
Delaware, L., and W............ 143,000 1305, 1275 128 
Delaware and Hudson.... 9510 108% 1074, 108 
Denver and Rio Grande........189,120 425, 284 414 
Binet TOMMAGNGR..c000es scesscccess 3,600 10 oy; 10 
Fast Tennessee pf............... 2 325 


Fort Worth and D.C........... 
Hanover and St. Jo. pf 
Homestake Mining........ 
Houston and Texas.. he 
BeOls COMET. <ccceccoscccces . 
Ind., Bloom., and W............ 
Lake Shore ; ~ 
Lake Shore, ex. div.............. 
Lake Erie and Western. ....... 
Louisville and Nasbville........ 
L., New Alb., and C.............. 
Long Island...... 
Manhattan.... 
Manhattan, new....... ‘ 
EE CEN vw nctncnessoonas 
Memphis; and Charieston...... 
Michigan Central * 
Michigan Central, ex. d......... 
Mobile and Ohio................ 
Minn. and St. Louis..... 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref.. 
Mutual Union Tel. 























Mo., Kan., and Texas......... 

Missouri Pacific. 

Morris and Essex..............+- 

Nashville, C., and St. L....... 

N. J. Central........ 

N. Y. Central. 

N. Y. and New Ene. eo 

N. Y., L. E., and W cecccess G1240 S895 88%, 38% 
N. Y., L. E., and W. pref ne 2,319 88 6', 86%s 
M. F.. Gat, GE We cseccces 2.605 26 24 26 
N. ¥. C. and St. L..... 1,19 14% 14% 14% 
N. Y. C. and St. L. pref... 1,800 3234 SI 82% 
North and West pref 42 485, 464 48 
Northern Pacific. 2% 4746 454 474; 
Northern Pacific pref. . 11,646 8534 «824_ HS 


Ohio Southern.......... m il il i 





Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 300 S246 «(SAY SES 
Oregon Trans................ 1,100 845, R24 (BAG 
Oregon R., and N............ OR 140 1538 =: 138 

Ohio Central. . 1,923 15% 13% 18% 
Pacific Mail.. pinaeeieewee 6,165 44 441i 414g 
Phil. and Re eding . 19,600 435 OBR 53%, 


Pullman Car. 


pnesosace 275 123% 
Peoria, Dec., and E. Sidetiebeises 


600 26 i) 6 





Quicksilver, pref.... 

Roch. and Pitts 

Rock Island.......... 

Rich. and Dan.... - 

Rich. and W. P........ 

8) ee 

St. P. and D., pref . 

Standard Mining...............- 

South Carolina...............+0 

St. L, and San. F., pref......... 

St. L. and 8. F., Ist pref........ 200 10 «6100100 
ky eee 142) «148 
St. P., and Omah 823, 525, 
St. P., and Omaha, pref. 12% 118% 
Wah, Deb OE Dy 000 cccccocceses 20 «lw 10 10 
omen ete BE. Bans... c0s .0c-cccccece 15 15 1 
Texas and Pacific. ; 5 «39% «BBA 
CTI, song occcncecccesice 91,371 3% 11% 108% 
United States, ex.. . loo & 6B 6 
Wab., St. L., and P.............. 17,800 S64 Bg 84% 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 29,600 5by 54 
Western Union Tel............ +. 76,508 83 8% «Sly 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was active and strong, except for 








extended fives, which fell off toward the | 
close of the Week, on the announcement of | 


a temporary cessation of their exchange into | 
3s advanced }, 4s and 4}s | from 89 cents to 38.6 cents; Japan, yen, 


new threes. 


[January 4, 1883. 


registered each advanced 4, extended 5s 
declined +. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 
Bid, Asked, 

5s, "81, con. at 34g.105%4 «108%, Currency 
448, 1891, reg... .113 il ihe Currency 
4%oxn. 1891, coup. He LT: 4 Currency 
4s, 1907, coup... 190% ior 


#¢ Currency 
i.” 
Three per cents.105%, 


Bis. Asked, 
"95. .129 
= 
. 11 - 
8..133 - 


» Currency 68, "99. 133 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and irregular. The features were 
Texas and Pacifie (Rio Grande Division ) 
Firsts, which advanced 1 per cent., to 83%, 
but reacted to 83; and New Orleans and Pa- 
cific Firsts, which advanced $, to 893. The 
other changes of importance were a decline 
of 1 per cent. in Richmond and Danville 
Debentures, to 62; and 1} in Atlantic and 
Pacitic 6s, to 96, which, 
ered to 963. 


however, recove 

Bank SrareMent.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks, which is 
from the Clearing House for last week, shows 
a loss in specie of $1,521,800 and in legal 
tenders of $171,300, an expansion in loans 
of 1,296,800, an increase in deposits of 
$814,700, and a contraction in circulation 
of $537,600. The movement for the week 
results in a loss in surplus reserve of $1,- 
896,775; but the banks still hold $3,375,400 


issued 





























in excess of the legal requirements. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 
Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Devosite. 
New York... $8,990,000 $1,289,000 = $348,000 87,894,000 
Manhattan. 7,289,000 815,000 269,000 5,780,000 
Merchants’. 6,708,900 1,040,900 581,900 5,848,300 
Mechanics’. 7,483,000 1,018,000 512,000 6,097,000 
Union ...... 4, 137,1¢ 0 792,900 292,100 
America.... 8, 959,700 414,900 
Phenix...... 2,768,000 5¥4,000 54,000 R} 
Aen 7,117,400 3,140,200 23%,000 8,010,800 
Trad’sm'n's 2,830,900 $25,700 69,500 1,565,706 
Fulton...... 1,542,100 500 96,700 1,217,600 
Chemical... 13,239,600 4,598,000 525,890 14,208,400 
Mer. Exch.. ° 3,279,900 478,600 265,200 2,826,900 
Gallatin .... 4,129,800 298,100 157,800 2,022,400 
B’'tech & Dro. 1,551,900 270,800 141,600 1,486,000 
M’chs.& Tra = 893,000 158,000 &1,000 883,060 
Greenwich... 999,700 24,700 113,500 955,100 
Lea. Manuf. 2,975,890 340,400 209,700 2,152,200 
Sev’nth W’d 1,066,700 273,200 89,800 1,205,400 
St'te of N.Y. 3,798,800 215,900 113,700 2,971,106 
Amer. Ex... 13,405,000 3,431,000 363,000 11,033,000 
Commerce.. 15,646,200 2,082,900 635,700 9,108,600 
Broadway.. 5,407,700 682,200 217,700 3,908,000 
Mercantile... 822,800 650,200 5,209,700 
Pacific...... 370,760 273,000 2,458 200 
Republic.... 5, 6a, 000 ae, 400 158,100 3,288,600 
Chatham.... 3,439,400 341,100 3,808,2C0 
People’s ae 126,400 1,738,100 
N. America. 2,615, a 0 178,000 179,000 2,461,500 
Hanover.... 8,509,000 1,485. 200 758,900 8,892,400 
eving...... i 461,200 2,948,800 
Metropol'’n. 2,284, ‘000 530,000 10,514,060 
Citizens’... 2 389, 700 440,000 244,800 2,667,106 
Nassau ..... 2,153,800 272,200 120,500 2,678,200 
Market. .... 2,848,700 392,400 152,500 2,275,400 
St. Nicholas 2,485,200 361,000 129,100 2,075,600 
Shoe & Lea. 3,195,000 592,000 225,000 3,125,000 
Corn Exch. 4,568,700 325, 216,009 3,196,800 
Continent’) 5,835,100 1,338,400 171,400 6,087,100 
Oriental.... 2,088,200 71,760 « 287,900 1,946,260 
Marine...... 3,232,000 610,009 179,000 8,595,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,679,400 5,059,800 351,500 21,017,900 
a 17,717,100 3,807,800 613,100 20,984,609 
Wall St.Nat. 1,573,400 182,000 101,000 1,422,060 
North River 1,451,300 11,900 205,500 1,531,069 
East River.. 1,059,300 127,700 154,000 922,800 
Fourth Nat. 15,437,200 3,562,500 701,300 15,787,100 
Central Nat 7,227,000 623,000 1,258,000 7,560,000 
Second Nat. 2,875,000 38,000 451,000 3,522,060 
Ninth Nat.. 5,595,000 1,256,100 446,100 5,658,100 
First Nat’l.. 14,560,000 3,564,900 259,200 14,554,000) 
Third Nat.. 5,699,500 787,000 5,966,560 
N.Y.NULEx. 1,367,700 118,400 1,011,100 
Bowery..... 1,854,500 238,500 1,830,900 
N.Y.County 1,614,100 513,800 + 1,990,200 
Ger.-Amer.. 2,656,400 285,800 87,700 2,256,800 
Chase........ 4,209,200 1,299,400 335,700 5,036,700 
Fifth Ave... 1,830,700 343,400 135,300 1,849,000 
German Ex. 1,519,000 47,000 70,000 1,735,200 
Germania... 1,570,400 63,800 307,800 1,871,200 
U.S. Nat’l.. 4,236,400 1,136,200 172,200 4,555,500 
Lincoln N’l. 1,471,200 500,000 121,600 1,645,500 
Total. .. 311,071,200 857,627,100 818,664,200 $291,663,600 
Tne. Dec Dee. Ine 

Comparisons.$1,296,890 1,521,810 $171,300 ##14,700 


Clearings for the week ending Dec. 23d. . . 828,515,856 36 
do. do. do. Dec. 30th... 639,813,987 00 
Balances for the week ending Dec. 2°d..... 36,400,826 16 


do. do. do, Dee. 30th... 25,406,799 17 
Forrian ExcuanGe.—-The foreign ex- 


change market was weak, under a decreased 
demand and a more liberal supply of bank- 
ers’ and cotton bills. The nominal asking 
quotations were marked down }c., to $4.81 
for 60-day bills and $4.85 for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
$c. to} c. from the posted figures. 

The director of the Mint has completed 
his estimate of the values of foreign coins, 
which will be proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The decline in the value 
of silver bullion from 113.74 cents per ounce 
fine of last year to 112.295 cents, the aver- 
age price for the last three months, has re- 
duced the values of the following silver 
coins: Austria, florin, from 40.6 cents to 
40.1 cent. Argentine Republic, peso, is 
estimated at 96.5 cents; Bolivia, Bolivana, 
from 82.3 cents to 81.2 cents; Ecuador, 
peso, from 82.8 to 81.2 cents; India, rupee, 
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from 88.7 cents to 87.6 cents; Sais, dol- 
lar, from 89.4 cents to 88.2 cents; Peru, 
sol, from 82.3 cents to 81.2 cents; Russia, 
ruble, from 65.8 cents to 65 cents; Tripoli, 
Mahbul, from 74.3 cents to 73.3 cents; 
United States of Colombia, peso, from 82.3 
cents to 81.2 cents. 

The demand for gold certificates is much 
less than was expected. The total amount 
in circulation is $38,348,890. The amount 
on hand in the Sub-Treasury is $25,019,650. 
The actual amount outstanding is, 
fore, $63,368,540. : 

FinaNnciaL Irems.—lIt is with much regret 
that record the de 


there- 


we eath of the efficient 
president of the Mercantile National Bank, 
Mr. George Welles Perkins, which has oc- 
curred during the past week. Mr. Perkins 
was born on February 9th, 1843, at Athens, 
Pa. He entered the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank as a clerk and in 1871 was 
appointed assistant cashier. Two years 
later he accepted the position of cashier of 
the Hanover National Bank, which he held 
until 1880, when he went to the Mercantile 
National Bank as its president. One of his 
brothers, Mr. E. H. Perkins, Jr., is president 


of the Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank. 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, bankers of No. 


5 Nassau Street, New York, have just pub- 
lished a pamphlet concerning the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway and its various 
securities, which is of some importance to 
investors desiring information in regard 
thereto, as the various issues of bonds and 
how secured is thoroughiy explained. The 
pamphlet can be had upon application to 
the above firm. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of 
desirable securities hy A. W. Beasley & Co. 

Divipenps.—The Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable Jan. 15th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum accounts which do not ex- 
ceed $1,000, and on accounts which exceed 
1,000 at the rate of four per cent. on the 
first $1,000 and three per cent. the 
excess. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Montauk Fire Insurance Company. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.. has declared a dividend 
of five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable Jan. 2d. 

The Franklin and Emporium Insurance 
Co. has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable Jan. Ist. 

Coupons of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Co., due Jan. Ist, will be paid at the 
office of Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau Street. 

The Park Fire Insurance Co. has 
elared a semi-annual dividend of five 
cent., payable Jan. 2d. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a* dividend of seven per cent., pay- 
able Jan. 2d. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on all sums up to $3,000, 
payable January 15th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on all sums of $2,000 and less 
and at the rate of three per cent. per annum 
on all sums over $2,000 up to $3,000, pay- 
able after January 10th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable January 15th. 


3owery 


on 


on 


de- 
per 


The Fourth National Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable January 
2d, and a dividend of two and a quarter per 
cent. for the payment of taxes on shares. 

The Marine National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

Coupons of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Co., the Western Pacific Railroad Co., and 
the California and Oregon Railway Co., 
due January ist, will be paid at the office of 
Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau St. 

Orrick OF THE MontavK ) 


Fire Insuranor Company, 
24 anp 26 Court Sr., Brooxiyn, N.Y.) 


The board of directors have declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., pay able January 2d, 1883. 

Go. F. Matsy, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, > 
New York, Dee. 18th, 1882. 

To those persons seeking a good interest- 
paying 6-per-cent. investment at or about par 
we would recommend the Chesapeake and 
Ohio six-per-cent. bonds, due in 1911, and the 
Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy 
| sixes, due in 1902. 
| Both of these bonds pay their interest reg- 
| ularlyin New York City in gold. They are both 
| First Mortgages on finished properties. with 
net earnings largely in excess of their interest 
payments, and both are listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

In this connection we have just published a 
little document *‘ Concerning the Chesapeake 
an Ohio Railway,’’ copies of which can be 
had at our office. 


FISK & HATCII. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


| COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
Investment Bonds, 


| We offer a large line of choice railroad bonds and 


| other desirable securities on favorable terme. 
Circulars and full particulars furnished on applica- 


tion. 


A.W. Beasley & Co., 


No. 98 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NEVUTING SEVEN PER CENT. 
Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 
We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri, 

worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 
Acknowledged to be the most SAFE ana PROFIT 
ABLE form o1 investing money known 
nan experience of many ye ~% and loaning 
million dollars, not one dollar lo 
ye assuine the responsibility ‘of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and ey 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 


two 


in case of any trouble or delay in making such ¢ ol 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALI. FXPENSE, i 
SHIELD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. TITLE _ GU AR 


ANTEED. ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Wr 
for circular and full particulars, stating amount oan 
would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities, titles. etc. Address 

P. MORGAN, 

Je ENT FOR NEW ENGL AND, 
NE: STERL Y, R.I., 


JARVIS, commen &° 00, Eansas City, Mo 


. 
GENERA Ly 


To Trustees and Investors Secking the 
placing of Funds wholly beyond the ree 
motest risk we recommend the 5-Per- 
Cent. First Mortgage 30-Year Renewal 
Bonds of the 


| LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD. 


| This Company has never paid less than § Per Cent 
| annual dividends upon its Stock for the past 3 years 
| Total bonded indebtedness, $1,500,000: Capital 
| Stock, $4,537,300. 

We also offer 


| Pennsylvania Company’s 4s of 1921, 
| Chicago and Northwestern 5s of 1929. 
| 
| 





and other high-grade investment securi-« 
ties. 


|KUHN,LOEB &CO.. 


31 NASSAU STREET. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.................. voce BOE. 


REAL ESTATE 2OuGRz AXP Sou ox 


COMMISSION, 
PROPERTY RENTED 2%3,ce°*4,‘" 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES — A Assessments 
LOANS Sym 8 fe 
isk; *:" Solid 10 per Cent 
No Risk: *:" Solid 10 per Cent 
Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 


For Circular address the 


rE Een Jacksouville, lil 


SjAkM MORTOAGE Co. 


thebestgecuritice nn hemarket., BIST 
mt ma Rs» 

MORTOAG : UOAN iS upon iniprored 

rarme, Interest and Lae a paid on day 


of matarity in New York unds prompt), 
—~ I experience Jonnes, Lo Rend 


looked after and 





for circular, references and ms le forms 

PPM. PRIICING, Preside “1. TW NF. View 

esident;: Ly Ss. Re ae . “Cc HAS. W. 
GILLETT, Treasurer; N. ¥) HART. a 


Parties Desirous of Deane in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write ph or _ the olf Banking 
HOWES e< COMPANY, 
11 WA LL sai HOWES & + YOor«K 
This house S peserel Mhneck Commission 
In on 
on demand. 





Neer 


at 4 per cent., payabie j 











~ AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP 1A; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rall 
road ( ompanies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negot'sted. 

PINANCIAL NLGOTIATIONS covducted for Coun 
ties, Towns, anc Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
ane other Corporations 

ILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN 
12 A 110N of Railroad Con:pantes and other Corpora 
tione whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT S®CURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other intormation furnished on ap 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


x T ‘ ~ 
KF. TROWBRIDGE, 

BANKER AND BROKER, 

No. 5 Bread or 27 Wall streets, N. Vv. 
Member of the New York Stock Excvange. A yer 
eral banking business transacted. Securities Lought 
and sold on Commission for casi or ou margin, Ad 
vances made on appr.uved coliateral at the market 
rate, Deposits received subject to check at sight 
4 per cent. interest silowed on all datly balances 
Orders executed at London n Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Palti: 

P.8.—My New York 
mailed free of charge on ap 


UNVE STORS 2 !2.icrwn 
Be et _awrence, Kansas,and 243 Brc ak Je Be 


ELECTION NOTICES. 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS 
ppd New Vouk. 
THE ANNU AL ELECTION FOr DIRECT. 
ors Of this bank will be h« it its banki 
corner of Broadway and Strect "T e 
January 9th, 1883. open from 12 > 
tol P.M ARD TOW NSEND, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Sixty-Second Dividend, 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PERCENT. is 

ayable on demand at the office of the Company, No 

%1 Broadway. I]. REMSEN LANI 
Vice-President and Secret 

New Yor, January ist, 1883. 


METROPOL iT AN SAVINGS BANK. 
No. Land 3 Third Avenue 
unae Cooner Inst itnte). 
be maid’ 
NE Yor 

IN TERSST FOR THE six. MONT es qd. 
Slst, 1882, will be paid o1 and after JANUARY (ith, less 
to deposit: =) entitled thereto. in accordance with the 
— of the state and the by-laws of the bank, as fol 
ON ACC ounTs which do not exceed #1,000 at the 
rate of Four) er Cent. per annun 

ON AC COT NTS of mor than. "g1,000 at the rete of 
Four per Cent. per annum on the firet $1.00 and Three 
per Cent. on the excess W. SNEDEN, Pres't. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Sec'y. 


Freame, AND EMPORIU M FIRE INSUR 
2 CO. OF Ang CITY OF NEW YORK 
Yo. 237 prone way, 
Ew BK, Dee. h, 1882 
Tas ANNUAL EL ae TON rok Ti K NTY< 
ONE (2i) Directors of this Company will be ‘ 
at this office on WEDNESDAY, January id, 183 P. Me 
open from 11 A. M. to ms vetes k 
F. A. VURGASON, Secretary. 
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Financial Report is 
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ASEMILANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX PERCENT 
hee been declared by the Directors, pevable on and 
after January Ist, isi. F. A. VURGASON, Secretar 


EAST BIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 3 CuampBers St., New Yor«, Dec 
Interest ha: been deciared for the «1x months ending 
Dec. ist, 182, upon all accounts entitled thereto, uot 
exceed: ing three thousand dollars, as follows: Up: 


FOU a » ERC YT. per annum, and upon * 
gong of two po dollars at the rate of THREE 
PER CENT. upon such exce a4, payable after Jan. 10th, 
188 H. SLOCUM, President, 
Cc TAR A. WHITNEY, me. *_ 


orth. 186 


mo Srousend dollars aud under at the rate « Mf. 


um* in ex 


OFFICE OF THE / 

CENTRAL PaciFic RarLRnoap Company, 
0. & Broap St., New Yor, Dec ey on \ 
fe FIRS ORT. 
RAL Pxciett 





; » BON E} RAIL 
ROAD COMPANY, the WESTERN PACIFIC KRALL 
ROAD COMPANY. and the CALIFORNIA AND ORE 


GON RAILWAY COMPANY. due January Ist, 188° 
be paid at the office 
Street. 

Holders presenting ten or more omens 18 will leave 
them for examination; in which ca se a receipt will be 
given and pay ment made. on the following day 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice-President 


" MARINE MATION AL, BANK, r 
> &) WALL STREET, 
ppecmever 3 26th, 1982. ‘ 
JIFTY-SE OND. Biv i be 
A Dividend of FOUR PE. te E A Ye M_on the Capita) 
Stock of this Bank sy ‘his day been déclared out of 
the earnings of the past six months, payable on and 
after January 24. 1851) 
The transfer books will remain closed until 
nary th. 


. will 
of FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Naesau 


dan- 
_JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


62 v 
HE NIAGARA dPh eit Tver o OMPANY 
has declared a dividend ef SEV ed foe CENT. 
the inet ix monthe, being at the rate BY per cent. 
pantety an specie) reserve fumd: gud 
er provisions of the Safety Fun 
payable ov aid "after January 24, 1#81—New York, De. 


cermber 29th, 
THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 
Lesrere, Mong pregry URERS Sagzon as. Banx,/ 


A REBEL NAN ei Gente oo 
te lit ers on 3 


hd uth«, vayable to the 
after fe 2d day of Jaryary, 1°23. 
ha gioaed to that det 
D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


ranefer books will 
M080 


Park Fine p inocpance Company, j 

4 

Ye nw ons. Tiga 
VIDENP 





| payable’ Jenuary fi . 
from 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 


New York, December S6th, 1883. 
DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have or 
dered that interest be paid to Depositors entitled there 
to for the six months ending Sist instant, at the rate of 





Four per Cent. per annum on all sums up to the limit 
of THREE THOUSAND DoLLars (83,000), 

Interest will be credited under date of January Is 
and will be payable on and after Monday, January Mth 


1RK3, HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. P 


Howes VY SAVINGS BANK. 
New Yorx, Dec, 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, « ums of FIVE DOLLARS 
AND UPWARD and not exceeding Three Thousand 


lith, 1882. 


m all 

Dollars, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the FIRST DAY of JANUARY next, will be 
allowed to the and will be payable ON OR 
AFTER MONDAY, 


with the provisions of the byJawa. 


depositors, 


January 5th, 1888, in accordance 
By order of the Trustees, 


EDWARD WOOD, 


G. H,. COGGRSHALL President. 
Secrelary. 

MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, ) 

644 AND 646 Broapway, » 


Dee, 26th, 18h2. \ 

G32 MI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND.—The Trust- 
ces of this Institution have declared interest on 

led thereto ut 


depesits (entit der the by-laws) at the rate 


of 4 per cent. per annum on all sums remaining on de 
posit during the three or eix months ending Decem- 
ber Sist inst. Payable » and after Monday, January 
With 
EDWARD SCHELL, President 
Cc. F. ALVORD eretary 
\W oa t TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ¢ 
Ni w Y¥« RK, Dec, 13th, 1Bs2, 4 
DIVIDEND Ne. 62. 
‘E\UEK BOAKD GF DIRECTORS HAVE 


red a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE 
HALF PERCENT stock of this com 
pany from the net earnings cf the three months end 
ir Dec, Bist payable at the office of the 
nd after the 15th day of January next, 
Youth day of Decem 


upon the capital ¢ 


instant 
Treasurer, on & 
to shareholders of record on the 
r instant 
The transfer books wil! be closed at 30 
afternoon of Dec. 20th Instant, a 
of the 16th of January next 
R. 0. ROCHESTER 


‘clock on the 
nd opened on the 
morning 
Treasurer 
NATIONAI 
New York, 16th December, 1983, ‘ 
pe BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
FOUR PEK CENT. 
six montba, 


TH Pank Bank or New York, } 


day declared a dividend of from 


the carnings of the past payable 2d Jan. 


uary, 188 
The tranefer books will remain closed until the Sth 
proximo 
kK. K. WRIGHT, Cashier 
Tue LAKE SHORE AND ) 
Michie am  KouTuKEN Hall Wat Co., | 
REASURER'S OFFICE, { 
GRanvd CENTRAL Depot, 
New You. Dec. 22d, 1882. 
p\uee BOARD OF DIKECTORS OF Pdi s 
Company have tbls + day Catiened £ quercery ay 


dend of TWO PER CI upon it i stock, 
bie on THURSDAS tbe FIRST day a “PEBRI KY 
ne) t. at this office 


© taanefer books wall be closed at 3 o'clock P, M. 
ri ‘ Fr RIDAY, the 2th inet., and will be reopened on the 
morning of Monday, the bth day of Fe bruary next. 

Pr. W. VANDERBILT, Acting Treasurer 


THE TRADESMEN'S NATIONAL BANK, ) 
New York, Dec, 19th, 1642, \ 
DIVIDEND OF THRER AND ONE-HALF 


PER CENT. will be 


4 


paid to the atockholdera of 


this on and after Jan. 2d, 1°83. 


OLIVER F. 


He METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, 
December DIVIDEND. 
Directors of this Bank have this day declared a 


bank 
BERRY, Caehier 


New Yours, 22d, 1862. 
The 
semi-annual dividend of five (5) per cent., payable on 
aud after Monday, January #th, 1443. 

Tranefer books will remain cloved until the #th prox. 


GEO. J. McCGOURKEY, Cashier. 
MECHANIC#’ NATIONAL BANK, / 
New Yorx, Dec, Wth, 1m. 4 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT, WILL 


44 be paid to the stockholders of this benk on and efter 
the 2d day of January, it. Trausfer books will be 


closed from this date to day of payment. 
W. IL. COX, Caehier. 
PHENIX NATIONAL Bank, 
New York, December 20d, 1981. § 
ue DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
thie day declared a Dividend of THREE (2) PER 
CENT., payeble on and after January 24, 1643. 


JOHN PARKER, Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL NatiowaL Bark ] 
) 


or New You«, ¢ 
DECEMBER With, 1682. 
FORTY-EKIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


TE, BOARD @ OF f DIREC Alt fe gS 


i tne. iw, Sean Tronefer - 
net.u after the on, on 
Cashier, 


FREDEKIC TAYLO 


Maan ay ba <i 
PRE ra ave this “- 4 A oot 


Tamer ren Cx —t ea a anus 
, ¢ transfer bow y yen4s be cloved 3. 2th inst 


reopened id Janus. 
wit = 9. J 


a 
t th pron. 
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Commercial, 


THE LZGAL-TENDER PROPERTY. 


THe laws of the United States contain 
the toulowing provisions in reguid to the 
leval-terder property of moneys: 1. That 
all the gold coins of the United States 
shall be a legal tender in all payments at 
their nominal value, when not below the 
Standard weight and limit of tolerance pro 
vided by luw for the single price, and 
when reduced in weight Lelow such stand- 
ard and a jesnl tender 
ut Valuation in proportion to their actual 
weight. 2 


of 4124 
their vominal value for all debts und dues, 


‘tolerance shall be 
That thes andaid silver dollars 


grains shall bea legal tender at 
public and private, except where otherwise 
by the contract. 3, 
silver 


expressly stipulated 
That the fractional 
United States 


coins of the 


shall be « lewnl tender at 
their nominul value for any amount not 
exceeding five dollars in any one payment. 
4. That the the United 


States shall be a legal tender at their nom 


minor coins of 


inal value for any smount exceeding 


muy 
notes 


not 
twenty-five cents in one 
5. That Uniied States shall be # 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public 


and private, within the United Stutes, ex 


payment, 


cept for duties on imports and interest on 
the pubtie debt, 

These provisions all agree in giving the 
legal-tender property to the several classes 
they 
The first two provisions wive this property 


of coins und notes to which refer, 


without limlting conditions, except when 
the 
The other three provisivns pre- 


a limitation is fixed by the terms ot 
contract, 
scribe limitutions, either as to the amount 
tobe paid of ns to the subject-matter of 
Though they all bestow the 
legal-tender quality, they do not all bestow 


the payment, 


it to the same extent, 


This quality, os thus bestowed upon 
United Stutes coins and notes, is cenfines 
exclusively to the use of these coins or 
notes in the payment of debts alrendy con- 
incurred, The 
foc this only. 


The meapivg is that the debtor, who in the 


tracted or coins or notes 


are n legal tender purpose 
terms of money 
for exumple, to pay a 


number of dollars, but has not expressiy 


payment, giver 
stipulated as to the kind of moncy to b 
paid, has the Jegal mght to tender to the 
creditor nny kind of money aeclared to be 
law ful and a legal tender fer this purpose, 
that the creditor 
payment if he 
claim by a legal proceeding. 


and must necept 
undertakes to enforce hi: 
‘The debto: 


who has made a promise to pay dollura t 


suci 


the creditor ting the legal right to pny te 
the latter whatever the low declares to be 
dollars, or their legal-tender equ valent 
untess he has stipulated as to the kind ot 
dollars to be paid, in which event the lega 
o ligation is limited to tuis kind of dollars, 
The Supreme Court of the United States. 
iv the cases of Bronson v. Rodes and But. 
ler ¥. Hoinitz, 7 Walt., 229—262, lnid dow: 
this doctrine, 

The legal-ender property of money, so- 
called, is. then, not a property of money at 
all; butsimply a rieht which the law give: 
to » debtor to make the paymentin a cer 
tain way, and to the creditor to enforces 
poyment in that way, ‘Lhe former, having 
promised to pay dollars, cannot compel the 
creditor to take whent in payment; and 
the latter, having agreed to receive dollars, 
must accept this mode of payment, The 
Leunl-tender Law regulates the relations be 
tween these purties us to contracts for the 
payment of money already made, and fur- 
nishes a rule for the guidance of cowits in 
the judicini settlements of such contracts. 

The coins of the United States sre sim- 
ply pieces of meal, bearing certain devices, 
having certain names, and making no 
The holder of these 
coins can, to the extent provided for by 
law, use them in the payment of debts. 
The law vives him this right, The notes 
of the Unite! States, on the other hand, 
are pieces of paper, in which the Goveru- 
ment promixes to pay money to thei 
holders, which moacy consists in the coins 
of the United Stuics; and the law says that 
these holders shall have the right to pay 
their monetary debts with these notes, at 
their nominal value, and, consequently, 
that their creditors must accept such pay- 


promise whutever. 


has otipulated to make: * 





PENDENT. 





ment, unless the contract between the 
parties otherwise stipulates 

Legal-ten ter legislation is by bo means 
the chief factor in money, It mukes no 
coutracts between parties It comyels ne 
man to sellor buy. Ii does not determine 
the value of commodities, expressed in the 
terms of money, or the purchasing pewe! of 
money, considered with reference to com 
modities; and, hence, does not determine 
the exchanzeable value of money. It does 
not necessorily muke good money, except 
for the single purpose of paying debts ai- 
ready contracted, It has no such power 
over money that one thing will serve as | 
money just as wellas another, provided i 
he made a legaltender for the payment of 
debts. It cannot invest prices of leather 
or prices of paper with all the funciions 
of money as performed by goid and silver. 
It Cnpnot change the common 
men ns to values, or make them thiok that 
» pound of lead ora pound of papers qual 
in value to a pound of guid. It 
turn a purely eredit currency into a calue 


sense of 


cannot 


currency or make for the former a substitute 
for the latter, especially if the holder of the 
former cannot, with it, at bis ception, pro- 
cure the latter without loss. Legal-tender 
legislation is by nu means as omnipotentin 


relation to money and its uses, as a standard | 
of value and a medium of exchange, as the | 
‘* fiat” flannciers imagine, Such legislation 

ix confined wholly to the use of meney for 

the payment of debts; and, while this use is | 
not unimportant, it is tar from being the 
most impertant service rendeved by money. 


> 


APPROPRIATION BILLS AND TEE 
VETO. 

Presipent Arrner, in his recent message, 
SaVs : 

“It ls provided by the constliutions of fourteen of 
our states that the Executive may disapprove of any 
item or items of a bill appropriating money, -where- 
upon the part of the bill approved shall be law 
and the part disapproved shall fail to become law, un- | 
less repassed according to the provisions prescribed 
for the passage of bills over the veto of the Execn- | 
tive. The states wherein some such provision us the | 
foregoing is a part of the fundamental law are Ala- | 
vama, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ina, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, aud West Virginia. 
[ commence to your careful consideration the question 
whether an amendment of the Federal Coustitution 
in the particular indicated would not afford the best 
remedy for what is often a grave embarrassment, 
both to members of Congress and to the Executive, 
ind is sometimes a serious public mischief.” 


New Jersey, 


Senator Morgan, of Alabama, has intro- 
luced a joint resolution into the Senate 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 


‘ion, as suggested by the President. Presi- 
lent Hayes, and, we believe, President 


Grant before him, made the same sugges- 
tion; and yet Congress gave the question 
no practical attention. We greatly fear 
that the suggestion of President Arthur will | 
receive no better fate. 

The question, however, is by no means 
unimportant. The Constitution gives the 
President the veto power as a restraint 
upon hasty and improper legislation, and 
the object of the proposed amendment is 
simply to make this restraint more effective. 
One of the methods of jobbery and practical 
fraud against the Government is known as 
‘*the Omnibus Bill,” in which a great mass 
of items, not necessarily connected, some | 
of which could not be passed upon | 
their own merits, are blended together in one | 
bill and voted through Congress as a whole; 
and, as the Constitution now stands, the 
President mustreject the whole or approve 
the whole. He has no power to make any 
discrimination among the items, whatever 
may be his judgment as to their respective 
character. This is the source of a large 
amount of extravagant, wasteful, and plun- 
dering legislation, which the President | 
would be able to check and restrain, if he 
could make any discrimination between the 
items of a bill in the exercise of the veto 
power. 

The principle of the partial veto has been 
tried in fourteen states of the Union, and in 


every one of them it has worked to the en- | 


tire satisfaction of the people. There is no 
reason for supposing that it would not work 
just as well in the General Government: and 
there certainly is as much occasion for it 


there as In the state governments. We have | 


no doubt that the legislatures of the several 
states would promptly ratify such an amend- 
ment, if Congress would only propose it. 
The difficulty is to get Congress to take the 


| made 
' 


initiatory step. It is to be hoped that Sena- 
tor Morgan will urge his resolution upon 
the Senate, and thereby ca}] the attention of 
Congress and the country to the sub/ect. 


A WARNING TO SAVINGS BANKS. 


A cask has recently been 
the City Court of Brooklyn that contains a 
lesson for savings banks. The action 
brought to recover from the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank the sum of $1,050, which 
the plaintiff claimed to have deposited. The 
Pank admitted that it had received the 
money on deposit, but claimed that it had 
paid it back to a person who presented the 
pass-book of the depositor, and that the 
payment thus made and recorded on the 


was 


pass-bcok was binding on the depositor, and 


was virtually made to him, whether the 


| money ever came into his hands or not. 
| The depositor showed, on the trial of this 


issue, that the person who presented the 
pass-book and to whom the payment was 
was a comparatively young 
that he had an entirely different appearance 


boy; 


| from that of the depositor; that a!l the 
| money was drawn within a month, at short 


intervals; and that the only authority from 

the depositor for making payments to this 

boy was his possession of the pass-hoo!. 
The Court submitted the case to the jury 


decided by | 








good shape that prices are maintained at the 
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lately revised quotations. Co!ored cottons 
have not exhibited much animation, and it 
is probable that some readjustment of values 
will be found necessary in order to stimulate 
the demand for such makes as have nct 
participated in the recent decline. Most 
kinds of Philadelphia cotton goods have 
been very quiei, and the failure of another 
large manufacturing concern in that city 
has been announced. 

Print-Cloths have been quict at last quo- 
tationse-viz. : 3 11-16 c. for 64x64s (at which 
price ** futures” are more freely offered) ard 
3ic. for 56x€0s. 

Prints.—Aside from shirtings, in which 
a fair business was done, calicos have been 
very quiet andinactive with jobbers. Spring 
work is coming forward fveely, but agen‘s 
are not yet prepared to show new lines 
of fancies in this market. It may, however, 
be stated that very handsome assortments 


| will soon be opened, and the work will ke 


on the question of negligence on the part of | 


the Bank, and the jury gave the depositor a 
verdict for the full amount. 


This was manifestly a just verdict. The 


pass-hook of a savings bank is not a negoti- 
| able paper that passes by mere delivery and 


gives aright by simple possession. It isa 


| receipt of the bank, given to the depositor, as 


evidence of his deposit and a promise to 
return the same tohim. It is the duty of 
the bank, wnen this pass-book is presented 
for the payment of the deposit, or any por- 
tion of it, to exercise all reasonable care and 


| diligence in ascertaining whether the per- 


son presenting the pass-book is the depos- 
itor, and, if not, whether he has any author- 
ity from the depositor to demand and receive 
the money. The pass-book itself is not such 
authority. It is not an order from the de- 
It may have been stolen for the 
purpose of getting the money; and, if so, 
the payment of the money to the thief, 
surely, ought not to discharge the Bank’s 
liability to the owner cf the book and of the 
funds on deposit, of which it is the legal 
evidence. 

The lesson from this case is that saving 


positor. 


| banks, holding the relation of custodians to 


their depositors, should. before paying out 


| funds thus held, assure themselves that the 


payment will be made to the right party, 


| either the depositor himself or son? one 
| authorized to receive the funds. 


Tais they 
ought to do, for their own protec‘ion, end 
also as an act of justice to their depositors. 
The depositors ought not to suffer as the 
consequence of fraud undetected by reason 
of the negligence and omissioa of the banks. 


eee! ait 
DRY GOODS. 

Wirn the closing week of the year busi- 
ness in the dry goods market is dull, with 
all purchases strictly confined to immediate 
wants. Buyers continue to be very con- 
servative and ordinary inducements has had 
no effect in tempting them to assume new 
obligations. In some of the leading brands 
of staple cottons there have been some large 
| transactions; but they have been consum- 

mated on private terms, which, no doubt, 

have been largely in favor of the purchaser. 


| This being the usual time for stock-taking 
i=] 


and the settlement of accounts, the mer- 
chants are devoting their time to the consid- 
eration of the condition of their stocks and 
the reckoning up of the profits or losses for 
the year that is past. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the prospects for the future are 
| looked upon as very encouraging by the 

trade, and it is anticipated that the Spring 

business will compare well with that of the 
| more prosperous years of the past. 

Corron Goops.--The general demand for 
cotton goods has not shown much activity, 
but there was a large business in some of 
the leading corporation brands of brown 
sheetings, and considerable sales of bleached 
goods and wide sheetings were effected by 
some of the principal agents. There isa 
better feeling in the market than for some 
time past, and stocks of the most desirable 
| brown and bleached goods are now in such 





| of such a character that the best standa:d 


makes will 
yard. 


Ginghans.—There has been no general 


readily command 6} c. 


per 


demand for these goods, but some sales cf 
staple checks and seersuckers were re- 
ported in exceptional cases. The jobbing 
trade was quiet, as usual at this time of 
year. 

Dress Goods.—The condition of the dress 


| goods market has not materially ehanged. 
| The demand for Fall and Winter fabr‘ies 





was strictly moderate; but a fair share of 
attention was bestowed upon lace buntings, 
nun’s veilings, and yarn-dyed fancy cotton 
dress goods, resulting in some good-sized 
orders for future delivery. 

Wooten Goops.—Scme little activity was 
manifested in the woolen goods departmeat 
of the trade during the week in the delivery 
of back orders; but new business was cf 
very moderate character. The changes 
which are cecurring at this time cf year in 
numerous firms and the settling up of the 
yeai’s business create more or less bustle 
and give the appearance cf plenty to do, 
thovgh it may not be as profitable as de- 
sired. Orders for reassortments are very 
slow, the demand seemiag to be fu ly sup- 
plied and even the most staple goods are 
falling off in this respect. 

Hosiery AND Unperwear.—A_ pretty 
good distribution was made cf early selec- 
tions of Spring goods,so far as the most 
staple lines are concerned. Agents gen- 
erally are prepared for the usual run on all 
kinds cf light-weight goods, including 
gauzes and fancies of various patterns 
aad colors, and pretty liberal orders have 
been placed during the last few days by 
far-off customers. 

J. V. Farwell & Co., of Chicago, have 
lately removed to their new store in that 
city, which is said to be the largest dry 
goods house in the worid. The high stand- 
ing of the concern fully guarantees the suc- 
cess of their new move. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The business of the foreign goods depart- 
ment has been of a very limited but at the 
same time seasonable proportions. The gen- 
eral deinand has been fully up to expecta- 
tions at this period of the year, which are 
never very exalted. Importers are now 
turning their attention to Spring invoices, 
and are now ready for eaily calls on some 
staple lines, especially hosiery anJ under- 
wear. A good feeling cxists in the trade as 
to future dealings. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1882, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the past ycar: 





For the week 1882. 1831. 
Entered at the port..... $1 +43 112 
TROWR GR MBER, ccc ccccccccecees & 3 ’, 6264 

Since Jan. Ist 
Entered at the port................. 152,267,673 111,407,145 
Thrown on the market.............. 129. 157,48) 114,551,46 

éiaijadalelh Ef Se a 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND BVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Monpay Eveyina, December ist, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin : {Langdon GL...36 114 
“ L..36 8%:Lonsdale.......86 4 

nat AA.36 10 * Cambris 36 12! 
Allendale. .... 6-4 17 |Masonville..... 36 9% 
¢ yaeeeT-h 2 |Nashua, E.....36 936 
6. a ua 84 22% “ P.....42 113¢ 
Avondale ......36 8 wr W.. BTS 
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F ruit of ‘the Lo oon : 


Gr on G.......! 3 6 





© ontine ntal, C .36 


Ellerton. ....10-4 25 | 66 54 

Great F alls, E. .36 

Hii i sS’mp. Ta’ m45 1214 Poe nase t, C....96 
oO 


40 10%; Stark, AA. .....36 


ae 6 


Dwight, Ane nei A Tuscarora, XX.36 — 


é aes Mlk 
via “ wer wit 36 12} 
10 54 1 
8y| 1.64 173¢ 
5%! +84 25 
71¢'\Pepperell ... 16}, 
914 me ..--74 20 , 
7 “ 84 2 
ik 9-4 25 
98 10%) “ 104 27h 
6-4 1l¢ S 11-4 32k 
4% | Pequot. . 5-4 16 
9 ss a6-4 2 
6 |Slatervilic...... $3 6% 
See 366C«<S 
* ex, heavy.36 91¢ 
| eee 4-5 17 
gee pat 6-4 15 
1934; “ ........84 = 
| pl 94 2714 
oY Se, 04 — 


Th, “ heavy...100 - 
6: * Nonp. . --36 12 
Wauisutta : 


12 * shirtcotton— 12 
13 a 7 


9 “ cambric...— 12} 


le | Whitinsville 36 68 
33 7 

93g W illiamsville : 
og Al1.36 11 


BROWN BUEETINGS AND SHIRTINGA, 
> an 


6 |Laconia.... .10-4 25 


8% Lyman, B......40 1034 


,' Massachusetts 


63g “ 6©BB... .36 =—6% 


64 me EE sess 33. ~C«*‘ 
64 e Giese 
8 * Stand. 36 7 
7 ‘Mystic Piver...36 7 
1d N: ashua, fine O.. Mg 
7 > 36 8 
644 “ E....40 9% 
i “  W....48 19%¢ 

Newme arket, DD. ms 6¢ 
Bi 6% 
644 m x 3 I | 
8 Pacific , Extra..36 78% | 
7M _ eee 7 
BY, Px ppere all. 74 164 
7% 4 8-4 20 
83; 6 9-4 22% 
6 “ «104 25 
6% a“ oe Ll-4 2744 
ee ~ 124 324 
2g Pi eppere 1 Efine,39 

ae 


6%; “ 0. ...83 


ix bs N... .30 
% Pep ‘uot, A, 0.88 
is Di ene 


8 Pittsfield, A....36 


7% “ &....40 


ee ae 
‘6 heavy 40 9 
9 sro tere 48 17 
8 S pvastast 58 20 
i) gale ee eet 78 27% 
8%4 BO). spies 86 30 


me 112 25 
i ae a 





7 i soccceee ae 
6 eee 108 40 
5 W achusett Puen 36 7 
i7 ——— 
20 : ee 
221; — to 48 13 
PRINTS. 
-~@ 6 Manchester....—@ 6% 
eee 6 @ 646 Mcrrimack, D. ne 646 
—@ — Mallory. ee @ Gig 
«--@ 64 Oricnt Miccsact 6 @ 6'¢ 
mii ial 64 Pacitic......... —@ 6 
Dann ny 8 fancy—@ 61¢ Richmond's. ...—@ 64¢ 
.—{&— Simpson's solid 
| black....... —@ 61¢ 





(@ 6)¢ Steel Kivcr, fan- 
—(ah 6} Passetsorecd 6 @ 6} 
“Southbridge 
—@ 635! Shirtings.....—@ 5i¢ 
fa— (Windsor, fancy.—@ 61¢ 


CORSET JEANS, 


(@ 7's Laconia. ..-—-@ 7 
Ke -arsarge “sat. ~— 81g 

@ 834 Lawrence.... @ 81g 

.— @ 614 Nauorkeag ‘sat. @ Sig 
-@ 6'4 Popper sl ‘blea. . @ 8g 
Rockport...... —@ 4 


--—-@ 


fa Lit Park Mills, No. 


» —@IRE). GB icscice ee --@13 
—-(a'1 Park Mills, No. 

@i3 Di detetébude —@131¢ 

Ora thet £....0<0500 —@12 

= NIMS, 

@15'< Otis, CC..... -—@12 

@9 Otis, BB.......—@18 

Pearl River. ...—-@15 

2 a). —@l6 


Warren, AXA, .—@144¢ 
: a 14446 “BB. ...—@13% 


GINGHAMA, 


«—@ 8'¢ Pinnkett....... -@ 815 
-@ 814 Renfrew....... @1015 
@ White M’f'gCo,, 
Glone st a n'w—@ 8'4| staple.. +--@ 8 
--@ 86 White MW reCo., 
.-—@ 7%; fancy.. --—@ 8 
TICKING. 
17 Methuen, AA.... 153 
“44 21 “ ASA... 18 
A 15 ‘Palmer.......... 7 
14 (Pearl River...... 16 


18 Pemberton, AA.. 144g | 


8.4, .-4o a Bes A 
1136 teers i 
swift River...... 8 


4 
15 Thorndike, A....  83¢ | 


17 ~ B... Sg 
17 Willow Brook, 

IMG Me. Wviians 17 
10344 \York.......... 32 1 
| a ee -- 30 18 


@s Massachu- 
yy ™ 


€ ny Thormdike, q ea — 


@11\ 
2 Uncasville, A. “'84@ 9 
@12 "| Whittenton. . 


“BEST IN THE Work 


Hyson 


Japan 
Gunpowder 
Oolong 


OXX.36 11¢ 
A. cambric.36 1234 
ilill’s s Ser mp. Inde mu: “Pblewarp36 12 
’ ; Washington....26 6% | 
gis Waurceganse, 100836 12 





ASK GURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WANTED AGENTS in every city and village to 
sel. our Waste Sewing Silk, put up in ope-ounce 
packas:8, blueck or asserted colors 
vil. in pleccs trom one tw tev yards cach, 
with a liv ral discount to agents. 
(The same quantity of silk on spools would be worth 


Fi rom among the numerous letters received ex prers 
s perfect satisfacticn with our Waste Silk we pub 
lish the following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher : 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 
I have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
' for some years pst, with pleasure and satisfaction. I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are 
housekeeper's dutics, it is invaluable. 
is just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen 
tanvled (which is very easily done), it can be wound | 
and is always ready when needed 
will, I am sure, find it not ouly economical, but agreat 


Mrs. H. W. Bercuer. 


| THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
469 Broadway. New York. 


IRA PEREGO, 


SHIRTS, 


$1, $1.25, $1.50. 






wW 


/ PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Fulton 


we 


and S7 Nassan ™f., | 


_ 
0 AION HO OD aI IH! 


_UNDERWEAR. 


Fashionable Clothing for 
‘, Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
Reliable Goods at low 
Rif 89 BIg 
JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 


STANTON, Manager. 





Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 


Moody’s New Tailor System 


OF SQUARE MEASUREMENT CUTS EVERY GARMENT Worn 

by Lady or Child from the full prinied and illust: ated 

instructions and is sold on its own merits. 
ting, pinning, or pulling cr waste of goods, as with 
patterns. Our very liberal terms have proven Mo mly's 
System to be all we claim for it. 
t m $50, on monthiy payments. Send 75 centa’ or 
25 3c. stamps for first paymert and we will sond you 
one * complete 4 «tem Balance can be naid 
Sustem is not more than :a‘ts 
3 returned after W days at our er 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnaii, oO. 





logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply jou c \ 
clothing for men or boys 
Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Sixth and Market Sis., 





Buy of the Manufacturer. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


The 14th Strect 


EFURRIER. 


Senl-Skin Sacques, Dolmans,Fur-Lined Gar- 
Muffe, Capes, Collars, Gloves, Caps, Robes, 
MES, Cte, 


14 West [4th Street, New York. 


Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 


[For the Week ending Friday, Dec. 29th, 1822.) 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice 


| Raw.—Fair to prime ’ 
ere 9 
Crushed 


Brown 
“* Grocery 


George's Cod (new), per qtl.. 
Grand Bank Cod 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 15 00 @ 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass 
| Mackerel, No.3 Maas 
Herring, per 


ALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.....# 
Mediterranean 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk 
Liverpool, iggins’ 
Liverpool, 
Liverpool, 
Liverpool, 


GENERAL MARKET. 


Four: 
Sour Extras and Patents 
No, 2 Winter. 
Superfine Sp “wg 
Ohio, Ind., 
_ fine Winter. 


Minnesota, : 
Spring Wheat, “Pat nts” a © 
Good to 

Wheat, Extras.. 
Ex. Amber Ind., 


We stern Spring Ww heat, ext’a 3 
4 


Mich. 


O.R ound Hoo 
White Wheat 
St. Louis, Family. 
St. Louis, Choic: 
Genessee, E 
Wintcr Wheat, 
White Wheat, Micl hig’ 
1THERN Fiovur : 


4 


ing 6an6 one kectan<useias 
Superfine 
Corn MEAL: 
Western 
Brandywine 
Prize Medal 


Ye low. le kollel ie anche aaa - 


| BEANS: 
Mediums 


Green, 1882, ® bush 
Southern Black Eye, % 
bush, bag 


Pork: 


Mces, New 


Prime Mess. 


Short Clear....... 
OO RE 
Short Rib.... 

Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... 
Siuoked Shoulders. 
Smoked Sutp. 


Linsecd Meal 
Barley Meal 


Shipping, per 100 lbs 
| Timothy, Prime, per 100 lbp . 
Clover, ‘Mixed, 


Oat Straw, 


Long Rye Straw, 
Short Rye Straw, 


COUNTRY ‘RY PRODUCE. 


| CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine. .........ce000005 1D 





| ED nents wun neeenntees os 
| GRANULATED 
| Warre.—Standard A 


> 


ES ETE IEE ee: § 
New Orleans, new crop. 


_ ee eescceees —24G@ 





ee ae 


a 





HAY AND STRAW. 
cceccsseiees — 60 @*— 65 






























































































Good to prime sweeps em rey eer - 1046 it 
Ly nee wd wane - BE@10 
Ohio Factory, flat fine... 202.. ; 

A; GOO WS PEIEEE os na canescens: 9} 
Skimmed Creamcry............00505: 





Full-skimmed 7,5 — 


Long Island, New Seaton naa pene @%4 


State and Pennsylvania.............. — @30 
Western and Canadian,............ ...29 @30 
Bae POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ -— 18 @— 19 
Spring Chic bey  Philadsipbia”. -— 18 @— 14 
A Rea -..— ll @— 18 

“ State and Western...... —— @— 12 
NS; ONE WA caine sds sp enkan< -— 14 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 

Onions, Red, per bbl.......... -. 126 @ 1 75 
Onions, Yellow SR ae 150 @ 1 75 
Onions, White “ ...... +.-» 300 @ 4 00 


Cabbage, near-by, 2 r100....... 600 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 2 75 @— — 


Potatoes, Western N, Y., “ 280 @ 2 75 
Swect Potatoes, per bbl! ercvcees «+ 200 @ 2 75 
Beets, L. L. per 100 bunches... .. 100 @ 1 50 
s | Saal Russian, per bbl........ 1 25 @ 1 37 
Squash, per bbl... .........0000 200 @ 2 75 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West'rn N, Y., m’x ii 00 @ 83 00 


Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl..... 300 @ 3 75 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl..... 300 @ 8 75 
Apples, Windfalis, per bbl..... 175 @ 225 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per 

4 bbl, box...........5. - 350@ 400 
Oranges, Fla., fair to good, per 

4g bbl. ei pt . 255 @ -—- — 
Grapes, W. N. Y., Catawba. . — 6@-— 7 
Grapes, Isabella, per Ib........ — 4@— 5& 


Cranberries, Jersey, pr. p. cr'te 400 @ 4 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 


good, per crate -o-- S50@ 3 75 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand- pk ‘d, 
WGP Ti ca baewhGe ondinds be chan —7-—-@—Th¢ 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, Sliced, . Cube ee bos s @— Bly 
Peaches, Peeled... serereee eeee me @ —18 
Peaches, Unpeeled Sei sndeeenais — 5Y@— 6 
ST ee -7 @ 1k 
( ATTLE MARKET. 
Steers, ship ping. o00 08 - 646@— 64; 
Cows... R ae @a— 5 
Western, heavy weathers........ 5'\g@— 5% 
Mixed, Weetcrn, ee cseecce @ 4's@ 5 
sed Jersey and near-by. erat 4 @-656 
Bucks... cada Sok cue —3 @— 3¥ 
Spring eats ae 5o@— 6% 
Live Calven, GEES. ...0cc0c0500: 9'¢@— - 
= fair to good........ 1 @— By 
“ “ buttermilk fed...... — 4\¢@— 5i¢ 
sia o graesers. vsoee = BGC@— 4 
Dre su d Veals, i to fine...... —11 @--12 
* choice, ........... —-13'¢@—i3l¢ 
ess, were ja aces enahet 5y@— by 
© Gee iiss cteceddssaneea 714 @— 8 
-_ 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacifie Guano... bd @45 00 
Liste ra’ Stand. Supe rphosphate 37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Lis'd Bone 32 00 @35 00 


: U, 8. Vhosphate........29 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone...........31 00 @33 50 
= Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
* Potato Fertiizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
* Tobacco Fertilizer......47 00 @60 00 
* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @85 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
* Wheat wr eeeane ee 50 00 
© Gee 1% © ‘Gewese, 51 00 
** AA Ammonii ~ Super- 
ymhosphate Fertilizer. . 465 00 
“or fie van Bone Fertiizer, 47 BO 


Specialities con. pouraled to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 


(Michigan Carton Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Lobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
— Kkaw Bone Fiour 
(Mic higan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Ferti.izers (in lots lt hs 
than car-load),.......... 45 00 
Matfield Ferti.izcrs (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphor- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs. . 85 00 
Banugh’s ‘l wenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Seas ch’s Warranted Pure Bone 
‘Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 33 00 
Baugh's Export Bone, per 2,000 
i acisiettatvetaed oon +... 81 00 @33 00 
Allen's Phosphate............. . 15 00 @34 00 
Soluble Marine PT ere 45 00 @44 00 


Guano, ry ray "ny rectitie d, 9.70 p.c.63 00 @70 00 
3.40 “* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or peqeneaich 


(2, 9 anc 52 00 @64 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... ~— — @82 00 
*  dissowved, high grade......— — @28 00 
German Potash Baits, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 8 60 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs, Dinads 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), por 
ree —- @17 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 its. — ——@i wh 
Dried Blood, per unit..... Biactee 8 26 @ 3% a7°4 
ASHES.— We quote 544@5}¢ cents per Potan 


7@7\4 fcr Pearl. 


GOD NEWS 


LADIES! 


jetup © youmpe fos for Ay CELEBRATED ‘TEAS end 
knew hee 





Fr uliul Ors KOSk or 
GULD-BAND TMA mks (“ abe your ow im- 
10! 100 ae © autul Cuine meth LY 
away to the party eonding « club for #2. ithe 
a3 intuasens one oflere main your orders 

2 cup of G apa or CORY aud xf 
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Musurance, 


(No argument in favor of life insurance can be 
considered complete which does not enforce this 


fact: The money which is paid for a life insurance 


p y is money which comes out of ordinary ex- 


penses, 


Its payment interferes but slightly with the 
conveniences of life, and almost never with any other 


investment or business.) 


THE LESSON OF A YEAR. 


Cun closing of the year will bring many 


thoughts to many people. Like every year 


it leaves some with 
At 
as it always 


which bas ever closed, 
joyful hearts and others with sad ones. 
larve it is very much the same 
the same number of 
and the same 


ambitions, while 


has been. There are 
number 
prosperity 


unusual abundance. 


disappointed hopes 
of fulfilled 


has 


ned with almost 


Opposed to it have been many causes, which 
rendered it of no effect in producing hap- 
Phat of hearts, | 
death, in the land, 
and has quietly but surely, in one 


piness great saddener 


grim bas been abroad 


way and 
another, 


the 


performed its usual work. During 


year which has passed it has fallen in 


new places; but it has come just as surely. | 


It has brought its lessons to some in years 


still others 


gone by, and as the years go on 
will feel its power. 

Without statistics or special information, | 
tell 


during the 


we can easily the number of deaths in | 
this country 
The of 


alway ] will 


year just closed. 


law averages has prevailed and 
Six hundred thousand people 
have ended their existence during the year. | 
One 


will 


thousand heads of families | 
for 


One hundred thousand fathers have ceased | 


hundred 


provide their 


to provide for their loved ones. 


families no longer. | 
It is a ter- | 


rible lesson. At the beginning of the year | 
father and family were happy; but along | 
came death, mostly taking away the entire 
support and income... It will be so in the | 
year 1885 and forever afterward. Mourn- | 
fulas the subject is, it is well at times to 
contemplate. We wish the record oe’ 
different; but still it is a fact that but | 
very, very few of these fathers left 
their families enough for even a fair 


subsistence. It is equally true that jn most 


cases the father and the family had at one 
been in comfortable 


more than that. 


time circumstances, or 
No man marries without, at 
least, a present livelihood, andit is generally 
the case that prospects are also considered, 
and that married life commences with hap- 
piness; but still we may say truthfully that 

the hundred thousand fathers | 


who died during the year 1882 


out of one 


not one in | 


ten left a competency for bis family, unless 


the life insurance policy did it. There were 


80 few that we may say there were almost | 


none. Supposed wealthy men die, and we 
Men 
and 
If it happens 
insurance policy exists, it is 


all know Low their aliairs settle up. 

in supposed fair condition in life die, 
the result is about the same. 
that the life 
nearly always the principal source of means, 
as it is always the The facts 
show that it might as well be supposed that, 


first source. 


when a man’s property burns, he would 


have other property ready to step in and 


take the place of it, as lo suppose that when 
lett 


a man dies there will be other ready 
means of support. 

the fathers of the coun- 
that it 


will 


The business men, 


try should learn this, is the rule that 
but litule left for the 
family unless left by the life insurance policy. 


nothing or be 


but it is said the life companies paid ten | 
or fifteen thousand policies during the year. 
Yes, that is true, and that very nearly meas- 
ures the number of families left with ready 
means Of support. In some cases the life 
policies were not a necessity as fara comforts 
were concerned; but in nearly every case they 
furnished ready cash to protect property, if 
not to furnish subsistence. A careful obser- | 
vation of deaths and of the condition of | 
families will substantiate this. It isa rare | 
exception when a man dies and leaves his | 
family with the means of support, unless it 
is done with the life insurance policy. If | 
any man doubts this, let him observe every 

case which comes under his notice for one 

year, and he will find the life insurance 





policy always uppermost. 

Then what shail we say to fathers and to 
people who lave others dependent on them? | 
Is it bad advice to say insure your life? | 


Does your observation teach you that it has | 


| insure his life? 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


been an unwise move with those who have | 


done it? 
case where it has caused suffering or more 
than the slightest deprivation for a man to 
Do you not know that in 


Have you ever known even one | 


every case of a matured policy it has light- | 
ened the sadness and made hearts happy? | 


If we look at the matter from any stand- 


place a policy of insurance upon his life, if 
he has any one depending upon him for a 
living, and what man has not some care for 
some one? 

reader will say: Well, 
life, what 
And we answer: 
very lowest 


Some if it is my 
duty to insure my 
policy shall I take? 
kind. The which 
you can pay any legitimate company per- 
forms the duty. Usually an ordinary life 
which provides the lowest rate, is 


but a man of regular income 


any price 


policy, 


best ; and 


kind of a | 
Take | 


who has a surplus above his wants can do | 


nothing better than to take a policy on the 
ten-year life plan, so that while his income 
lasts he is making annually a positive and 


permanent provision, which nothing 
Take a life policy, if you can afford 
no more. Take a ten-year life, 
afford that; if 


means and the income, you can take an en- 


can 
destroy. 
if you can 
then, have the 


and you 


dowment, and in time y: 


yourself, as well as have protected your 
One hundred thousand fathers and 
supporters of families will die during the 
year 1883. who they 
will be. It is probably a fact that only one 
will leave the family well 
It is certainly a fact that 
nearly every one of them could make the 
provision and life insurance alone provides 


the means. 


family. 
No one can tell now 


in ten of them 
provided for. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO. 


Jupgz Lanpon, of the New York Su- 
Court, appointed on the 29th of 
December Senator Charles H. Russell, of 
Brooklyn, as receiver of the Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Company. The receiver 
was appointed at the request and suggestion 
of President John A. Nichols. A Tribune 
reporter received from Mr. Nichols the 
following statement of the condition of the 
company: 


preme 


“The company, it is understood, was wrecked 
through its reckless acceptance of all kinds of 
risks when it was started and its foolish invest- 
ments in real estate. When it was found to be in 
peril, Mr. Nichols was called in to rescue it, if 
possible. He was made its president. He per- 
suaded Superintendent Smyth, who was then at 
the head of the insurance department, to permit 
him to make the attempt to save the company. 
Mr. Nichols argued that the real estate invest- 
ments of the company would prove to have been 
good ones if time was only givenhim. The com- 
vany had $2,000,000 invested in real estate. 
Nearly all this property was situated in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Nichols thonght that, if elevated railroads 
were built, it would rapidly increase in value ; 
but the railroads have not been built and the real 
estate has increased very slightly in value. Mean- 
while, there have been many deaths among the 
policyholders and their claims against the compa- 
ny have steadily increased in number and amount. 
Mr. Nichols, at last, is compelled to give up the 
struggle. Years ago the company was forbidden 
to do any new business, so that only the original 
policyholders will suffer. The assets of the 
company are almost wholly in real estate. They 
amount to between #3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 
About #1,000,000 of the assets consist of pre- 
mium notes, which are an offset against the 
liabilities of the company. The liabilities are 
chiefly to policyholders, of whom there are be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000. It is expected that 50 
cents on the dollar will be paid. The bulk of 
the assets consists of real estate in the outlying 
wards of Brooklyn. They could not be made 
available in money ; hence, this suspension. The 
total assets are about $4, 850,000. There are 
#5,000 policies, valued at #10, boo, 000. The lia- 
bilities are in the ne ighborhood of $4,500,000. 
What the outcome will be depends upon the 
management of Mr. Russell and everybody ac- 
cords to him the possession of good sense. I am 
the heaviest stockholder, owning more than one- 
half of the stock. Practically, the company had 
not done any business for five years. 

> 


Tne amount of life insurance in force 
in the various countries may be estimated 
about as follows: England, two and a 
quarter billions of dollars; United States, 
one and three-quarter billions; Germany 
five hundred millions; France four hundred 
millions. 


IN SURANC CE. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
. 181 Broadway, N. d. 


Cash Capital., woveesseeses By ae 
paseeve ior reinsurance pevecewsuecce 

rve for all ot je Seneeies, tee 
NET SURPLUB. .... 00. ccee ees 


Total Asscts, Jan, Ist, 1682. ideeainr as 


B. 8. Wi ALCoT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t aud Seo’y. 
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| Tnirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 


| point, it is the plain duty of every man to | 
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1851. THE 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 


to 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 
Assets...... ee ee $16,210.465 92 
a cecnianancadtioncccssens 13.574,570 99 

Tetal Surplus......... ...... “82,635,894 93 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


Now 


AUT 


262. 263, aud 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street, 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The principal features of tl this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMIC 4 L MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO’THE INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 

P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1882. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 





BES. . -bcandasadneoccccecccaccesdeesee 400.000 00 
©=Fasurance Reserve » Pena eaae nr abense ar C- 208 52 LIFE taper COMPANY 
Jnpaid Loeses and Dividends....... 3,766 21 1 PHILADELPHIA. 
Net Surplus ........ccccesecccccscceces __ 899,754 Fa INCORPORA oF IN WAT. Fy ASS: Is $7,871.13 38 01. 
Total Assets (Jan. Ist, 1882)...... 3,163.72. 72 927 HENRY C. BROWN $+ — See. resident. 


PURE LY MUTUAI 
Annual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost. 
Policies non-forfe ing _ their value. 
Agents wanted. ply to 


JAS. W. McALLISTER o eReeee at. 
ZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary 


Agency Department : GEORGE ¥. REGER, Manager. 





STEPHENS, Vice- nein, 








MEN WHO SHOULD INSURE > 


“IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


Mutual Accident Association. 


Read and See ir Vou Are One of Them. 





Men who have not a sure 
Accident. 

Men who wish to make provision for their families. 

Men who are provident and care for themselves and others. 

Men who believe in providing for a rainy day. 

Men who prefer to insure at one-third the rates charged by stock 
companies, 

Men who prefer to save $20 per annum rather than further enrich 
stock companies. 

Men who are not beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of fortune. 

Men who move about and are liable to be moved upon in this 
world of motion. 

Men who have faith in Banks, Business, and their fellow-men. 

Men who want absolute indemnity, undeniable security, and strict 
economy. 

Men who want $5,000 Accident Insurance and $25 Weekly In- 
demnity, at a cost of about $10 per annum. 

Reader, if you are in the above list, write for circular and ap- 
plication blank to the 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 


409 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHARLES B. PEET' (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


SARE. 


guaranty eggine death or disability by 








PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate, Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Lib and ace 
holders. Conservati 


to policy ve t, Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE W. D TO ACT ASAGENTS, Apply to the Cumpany. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PERSONS about to assure their lives will do 


well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 


| 


To meet this objection, the Equitable issues | 


a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE, 


upon the Company, resistance will be made to 


the payment of further premiums before the | 


expiration of the three years, and a demand 


If any palpable fraud is attempted | 


for the discontinuance of the policy will be 


made while the policyholder is alive and able | v 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, | 4 


as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
uvable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its orgapization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or uivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted 10 $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years. at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


| 
| 
| 





| Be. TOWNSEND, pe” 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- | 


draw ita full value in cash (i. e.. the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 


2. He may convert his assurance into a 


paid-up policy. 
8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 
4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 


holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Peraons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 


1 
| 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 257TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Bist December, 1851. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1881, to Slst December, 1881..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 








Ist Jamuary, 1881 .........sccccceecececee 587,524 47 
otal Mariue Premiums..................- $5,627,021 57 
Premiums marked off from 1¢ st January. r 
1881, to 31st December, . $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the same 
period eeccoscce pis evesooceced $1,775,8 775, 883 8A 80 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $024,227 
The Company has the following Assets — 
vis 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and — Stocks... $8,965,758 00 
8, secured kk stocks - 1,729,500 00 
Beal “pmtate a an y~ 20 ‘auc. the Com- 
femtimn RG ee eee 491,148 18 
Premium n Notes a | Bilis Receivable.... 1,631,201 23 
GE ME didcncscdes des scadedocbeeuucees _ 8 7,765 9 we 


8)x per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the nei 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE G 
CHAKLES DENNIS, EDMU a “CURLIES, 
W.#H. H. MOORE. JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURT! ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
| DAVID TAN Ni GFORGE W. LAN 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 

Soe e AEN OBERT I. ART. 
RGIS, AMES G. DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN H FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS. 
OSIAH O. LOW. CHARLES D. LEVERICR. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM B 

YAL PHEL WILLIAM H FOG 30. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEW. WILLIAM DEGROOT. 

WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COULINS, 
CHARLES P. Woieare. JOHN L. RIKE 


J. D. JONES, President. 

ee y DENNIS, Vice-President. 
. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

eee A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OrFices, ( New York, 100 Broadwa 
Comtinental ) _—— cor. Court — y Monangee Sta 
Buildings : and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 











Neserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 
Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
ET 1.425.339 25 
Total Cash Assets, July 1st, 

I cnet <atetiinncsnieed $4,209,400 15 


This Company conducts its business under the > 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 
ts Safety Funds tegether equal $1, 100.- 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H, H. LAMPORT. Vice-Presiden:. 
F.C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

















SALUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL re SAWYER, 
GEOR GE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 
CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. hi KER 

Wh, H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAP 
UPELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDIND, 

WILLIAM M. VAI RICHARD A. McCURDY. 

THEODORE i. HUSTED, JOHN H. REE 

wy CAS JOHN H. EARLE, 

D. K. ARNO’ CHARLES H. TH, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 

HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 

SEY MOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSO 

ALEX. E. ORR, 8. M. CKING 

WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 

EF. W. JACOB NDELL, 

GEO. W. LANE, JNO. F. SLATER. 

JAMES FRASF. LAWRENCE TURNORE 








HIRAM BARNE 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary 
M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 


"t 
HER. » Breckign Day. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitabic, 
incontestable. 


ASB. DU 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. 62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
—- wanted in some of the best states. 
Local A ts vranted in every ry city and large Towa 


| Apply d rect to this eigen 
The profits which have been returned to the | 


additional information on the subject, or an | 


explanation of the advantages offered by this | 
Society, are requested to communicate with | 


the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDE 
SAMUEL BORROWE, | Vice-Presidents 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec'y. J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Preat. 
5.N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Prest. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
< “ANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, 
Comx. 





A*SETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 





| 
| 


TRAVEL. 
LEVE & ALDEN’S 


AMERICAN TOURS. 


Single and Excursion Tickets to all Summer and 
Winter Resorts in the UNITED STATES and CAN- 
ADA, including 

FLORIDA, BERMUDA, NASSAU, N, P., 
CUBA, MEXICO, WEST INDIES, Etc., Etc. 

Send 4 cents postage for American Tourist Ga- 
zette, giving full particulars. 


Chief Office: %7 Broadway, New York. 
Bostow : 15 State Street. 
PuHrLaDELpau : Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
CLEVELAND ; 83] Euclid Avenue. 
Cincinnati : 181 Vine Street. 
Cuicaco : 114 Wasenates Street. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Artistic Umbrellas and Walking Sticks, 
CORRECT STYLES IN HATS. 


BIRD & CO., 


AD Nassau Street. 


‘For News apers 
and Magazines, 


send for our Catalogue of prices for 1883, Just 
Issued and free te any address, [#8 Foreign 
perto: . cheaper than ever before. Wecharge, per 

















| year, fo 





|; MERC ANTILE| STATIONE 


' 





Iltustrated Londen News, 
Spe eetater or saturday Review, 


~— 75 
i h. with Almauac . Hi 
"unch. . . . . 
ond ss «se 


London Times, weekiy 
and others in proportion. 
Catalogue gives rates for nearly two thousand 
publicatious—American, English, French, 
aud German. 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


Ne. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Muss. 





- PICTURES, ‘STATIONERY, ETC. 





EsTABLISHED 1855, 


Sear & Cole, 


s, 
NOF'I 
KR PRI 


AcCcU T BOOK 


RK 

MA 

WYEAM POWE IN TERS. 

Wesupply Busiuess Firms, Cepupretions, 

etc with every variety ef werk ia above 

lines. Complete outfits of Gret-class Station- 
ery ter new eftices immediately delivered. 


1 Willian Street, 


NEW YORK, 


DIARIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y.. 
sTaOna. PRINTERS, AND MANOFACTURERS 

¥F PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

A an Ncinds of first-class Stationery, Writi Pa) 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, E: 
ries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, \ 
We kee everything ip od > ae and sell at lowest 
write your custom solict 

RUSH. LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


39 Rim ae My bn hite Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE NEW 








Engravings, Photogravures, Etchings 


Photographs, a. Albertypes. ote. 
L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Importing Printsellers, 


638 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Nert R. H. White & Co. 


FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 











Gi Nieto 


BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


URIAH WELCH, - - Proprictor. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ILLAROS OTE 





‘eM jr 6. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
rhis well-known and favorably-located Hotel 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Countr 
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Old and Foung. 
A NEW YEAR PSALM. 


BY LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


Tue yeare roll unresting 
Down Time’s rapid stream, 
A bubble fast fading, 
Our day’s brightest dream. 
We follow anfearing, 
The onrushing hours, 
With Time’s billows nearing 
Eternity’s shores. 


Thou All-Great Eternal ! 
Thy throne rests secure ; 
High over Time’s surges 
Its pillars endure ; 
No tempest or darkness, 
No rude, raging sea 
Can break the chain binding 
Thy creatures to Thee. 


Our dear ones have left us, 
But thou dost remain ; 
Thy love hath bereft us, 
We welcome the pain. 
Thy strength crowns our weakness, 
Thy light cheers the gloom, 
The grave’s deepest darkness 
Thy smile doth illame. 


We forward go, fearless, 
At thy blest command, 
Through dark waters cheerless, 
O’er storm-beaten strand. 
While Thou our defender, 
Our leader shalt be ; 
Through death or through danger 
We triumph with Thee. 


All-Great One Eternal, 
To Thee soars our song ; 
To Thee every purpose, 
Thought, feeling belong. 
Before us, behind us, 
Around and above, 
Like rainbows immortal 
O’erarches Thy love. 
New Yonr«x Orry. 
_ 


LYME RADWOOD’S WEDDING. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Hogan's grocery, on the corner opposite 


the Unitarian meeting-house, is the famed | 


headquarters of all local news and gossip 
in the town of F——; for which reason it 
was notably thronged one gloomy Novem- 
ber evening, not many years ago. 

‘What's the doin’s over to the church 
to-night?” was the question proposed by 
everybody who straggled in, with a single 
exception, so bald-headed Miles Garey 
declared, as he sat with one foot on the 
stove-hearth, the other on a round of his 


tipped-back chair, and his hat over a patch | 


on his elevated knee. 

‘‘The one exception,” he added, glancing 
significantly at a man who was procuring a 
lunch of crackers and cheese at Hogan's 
counter, ‘‘is evidently a stranger, or he’d 
‘ave asked the same. Five have used per- 
cisely them words. Three have varied ‘em 
with ‘What's a-goin’ on?’ while two have 
had it ‘What's the row over to the gospel- 
shop?’ which I maintain, gentlemen, ain’t 
no sort of a proper way of alludin’ toa 
church edifist.” 

So saying, Miles Garey gave the moral 
protuberances of his shining knob a polish 
with his palm, covered them with his rusty 
stove-pipe hat, and interlocked his big 
brown hands over the aforesaid patch, At 
the same time he tipped an oracular nod at 
the purchaser of bread and cheese, just 
then settling himself in a chair on the other 
side of the stove. 

‘* Ain’t that so, my friend?” he said, em- 
phasizing the nod with one of those winks 
in which Longhead Miles, as the boys called 
him, could manage to pack, tuck up, stow 
away, and convey more solid nuggets of 
wisdom than any other corner-grocery 
prophet in that region. 

The One Exception parried this question 
with another: 

“* As [ don't wish to be singular, I'll ask, 


with the rest: ‘What is going on over, 


there?’” 

All eyes turned upon him. He had one 
of those hairy faces which sailors liken to a 
rat peering out from a bunch of oakum. 
The eyes were no rat's eyes, however. They 
were blue in color, alert, and keen. They 
had, moreover, ‘the glassy brightness of a 
sick man’s and what little could be seen of 


: 
— 


| his features appeared pale and emaciated. | 


The upper part of the ball of oakum was 
stuffed into a dark, slouched hat, while the 
lower part fell in a frizzled mass over his 
closely buttoned, coarse, gray overcoat, 
straggling even to the paper bag in his lap, 
where he fumbled for a cracker. 

As Miles Garey wassquinting deliberately, 
taking aim, as it were, before firing his 
important piece of information into the wad 
of oakum, somebody behind him fired above 
his head and spoiled his sport. 

‘It’s a wedding. Everybody knows it’s 
| a wedding.. There’s no mystery about it.” 

Miles slowly turned his head and hurled 
over his shoulder a reproachful look at the 
speaker, a lank tobacco-chewer, sitting on a 
flour-barrel outside the group that encircled 

| the stove. 
| ‘Sam Bean, you utter words without 
| knowledge. There was, at least, one person 


| who did not know it was a wedding, and I | 


was about to enlighten him. Lemme ask 
you to state,” once more addressing the 
| stranger, who had by this time taken his 
cracker from the bag and thrust it into 
the oakum, ‘‘was you aware it was a 
weddin’?” 

The stranger was taking away what was 
left of the cracker; but, before any words 
followed it, Sam Bean spoke up again: 

‘‘He’s aware now, at any rate. Lyman 


somer at eight o’clock. It’s been the talk 
| of the town for a week, and everybody had 
| heard of it, I'll be bound; without ’tis Miles 
| Garey. He never hears of anything till the 
rest have stopped talking about it. Then 
he goes for it like a starved dog at a moldy 
doughnut.” 
‘*Don’t be sarcastical, Sam Bean,” said 
Longhead Miles, with warning emphasis, 


| without deigning again to look around. | you wouldn’t have been let off ef it hadn’t 


| been fer Mr. Radwood.” 


‘‘T’m known in this village. Rather! You 
| can’t injure me in the estimation of anybody 
but a stranger. I know more’—this was 
said impressively to the man with the 
crackers, who had stopped munching to 
listen—‘‘I know more about Lyme Rad- 
wood than any other live man.” 


‘‘Than Lyme Radwood himself, I don’t | 
“ VY ' 
a | was any older’n I am now, and I call myself 


| doubt!” said the sarcastic Bean. 
going to advise him to hire you at a big 
salary to keep him posted in his own 
business.” 


the last person to appreciate the humor of 
it; nor was Miles Garey an exception to 
the rule. He looked about with indignant 
wonder, as if to discover what all the fools 
were laughing at; then addressed himself 
to the only other serious and sensible person 
present. 

‘It’s a weddin’ that’s been looked for’ard 
to by friends of the family, I may say of 
the two families,” fixing the stranger with 
a grave and steady regard and quite ignor- 
ing the frivolous fellow on the flour-barrel 
and all who were so far gone in folly as to 
laugh at his inanities, ‘for goin’ on now 
four or five year. Trouble is, the young 
people have been too poor to marry. Lyme’s 
a doctor, and a good one, they say; anyhow 
he’s smart enough. But a young, fellow 
that sticks out his shingle in an old place 
like this, where there’s three doctors a-ready 
fer.every disease, has a mighty hard row to 
hoe fer a spell, ’specially ef it’s a place he’s 
been brought up;into. Folks remember 
) him as a youngster kitin’ round with the 
gals, gittin’ into scrapes, gigglin’ in meetin’- 
time, and mabby breakin’ his arm fallin’ 
from a cherry tree, as Lyme did once; and 
| nat’rally say to themselves ‘ What! him a 
doctor? We've knowed him ever sence he 
was knee high to a Bantam chicken, and 
what does Ae know about folk’s insides and 
the kin’ o’ medicine that’s good for ’em?’” 

‘‘A chicken hain’t got no knee, Miles. 
| Did ye ever think o’ that?” was the irrel- 
evant remark here interjected by one of 
Bean's shallow companions. 

Miles rebuked the titter it provoked by 
keeping his eyes fixed sternly on his one 
attentive heater and saying, with biting 
emphasis : 

‘‘A chicken’s knee, my friend, is like 
some folk’s wit. What they is of it crooks 
the wrong way.” 
| “You've got it now, Joe,” said tall Mr. 

Hogan, leaning over his counter and joining 
in the laugh which turned against the 
upstart.  ‘*' You'd better let Longhead 
alone.” 


—_ — he 
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“I give it up,” said Joe. ‘‘He’d ought 
| to know more about chickens ’an I do; he’s 
| pulled ’em off his neighbors’s roost at night 
| often enough.” 





The human subject of a joke is usually | 


| stranger might receive. 








Miles set his hat on his knee again, pol- 
ished off his moral excrescences with a 
quick, nervous stroke, and proceeded with 
a solemn frown: 

‘*When an attempt at wit degenerates 
into silly personal abuse I call that crookin’ 
the wrong way, and I take no notice on’t. 
I was speakin’ of Lyme Radwood, if you’re 
interested?” he added, interrogatively. 

The stranger received a glass of ale 
Hogan’s boy handed him just then, lifted it 
to the spot where his mouth might be sup- 


posed to be, tipped it gently, withdrew it | 
| said Miles Garey, ‘‘ which you richly de- 


softly, and wiped away a crescent of foam 


left, as a sign, before the invisible lips, then | 


nodded slowly and said: 

‘*Go on. I'm interested.” 

‘*The Radwoods is one of the oldest as it 
used to be one of the richest families in the 
county. But the property’s got kind o’ run 
out, and Lyme’s the last of his race.” 

‘**You don’t know that,” said Sam Bean, 
from his barrel. ‘‘There’s Knight Rad- 
wood. You ain’t sure he’s dead.” 

“If he ain’t dead, he’d ought to be. 
That’s all I’ve got to say to that,” Miles 
Garey replied, dogmatically. ‘‘The wust 


| boy, by all odds, I ever sot eyes on. If he | 
Radwood is to be married to Emily Gos- | 


hain’t been killed in a quarrel or strung up 


for some of his misdeeds long ’fore this, | 


I’m mistaken.” 

“Oh! fudge, now!” criedSam. ‘Knight 
wa’nt half so bad as some folks try to make 
out. Him and me was boys together and I 
ought to know.” 

‘I believe you was in that egg scrape 
wuth him, wa’n’t you?” said Miles, over his 
shoulder. You both got took up for't, and 


‘Yes, I was in that scrape,” laughed 
Sam. ‘It was in the time of Old Bangs. 


The meanest schoolmaster that ever flung | 


a ruler at a boy’s head. We called him Old 


| Bangs on account of his cussedness, and 


not because he was really advanced in 
years. Come to think, I don’t suppose he 


young, at thirty-four.” 


to correct any false impression which the 


that was afflicted with cussedness, partic’- 
larly Knight Radwood. Bangs was perty 
severe with ’em times. Had to be.” 

The stranger took another sip of ale, 
poised his glass on his knee, and continued 
to listen attentively, merely nodding in 
acknowledgment of the remarks addressed 
to him, smiling sometimes quietly with 
with those keen eyes of his, and casting now 
and then a curious glance over at Bean, on 
his barrel. * 


‘“‘His name, I remember,” said Sam, | 
‘‘was Howard H. Bangs, which Knight | 
| the shaking finger seemed about to tap the 


wrote out on the blackboard, early one 
morning, in big letters, How hard He Bangs; 
which tickled everybody but the master. 
He didn’t tickle wuth a cent. He looked 
round, to see what the whole school kept 
laughing at, while he was rapping for order 
with his ruler; and there was our idea of 
him embroidered on in his own name on the 
board. Of course, somebody had to tell 
who done it, and, of course, Knight got a 
blistered hand for it. Little he cared. He 
would have his fun, 
happened.” 

“Tell us about the egg scrape,” said 
Joe. 

‘* That was a sort of sequel to the stove- 
pipe scrape,” said Sam. ‘‘I was with him 
in that, too. One Sunday we got into the 


school-house and stuffed a great wad of | 


newspapers into the stovepipe, which we 
first unjointed and then carefully put back 


in its place. Master Bangs made his own | 
fires, and the next morning, when we went | 


to school, we found all the windows open, 
and the smoke pouring out, and him a- 


punching and a-raving at the stove in the | 


awfullest fury, ’cause he couldn’t get it to 
draw a blaze up chimney, instead of sending 
a smudge out into his face and eyes and 
filling the room. Of course, no such mis- 
chief as that could be did without Knight 
Radwood having a hand in it; and then, I 
s’pose, him and me ruther overdone the 








| Sam. 


‘Twas the boys | 





no matter what | 
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innocent surprise business, when we went in 
and asked him, in a soft, sympathizing way, 
what the matter was. ‘The matter!’ says 
he, coughing and crying with the smoke, 
face red as fire, hair over his eyes, as he 
looked up from his punching and slammed 
the stove-door together and shut in the 
smoke. ‘ You know! and I'll have it out of 
your hides!’ 

“ He spluttered something more, and ran to 
the door to breathe, and Knight and me, 
concluding there wouldn’t be much of a 
school that forenoon, and afraid of ketching 


| a cold or sore eyes or something worse, if 


we stayed, jumped out of one of the open 
windows and legged it for home.” 
‘*T guess you got a lickin’ afterward,” 


served, ’cordin’ to your own account.” 

‘* We got the licking, sure enough,” said 
‘* But, as the master give it to us on 
suspicion, without positive proof that we 


| knew anything about the wad of paper 


found in the stove-pipe, we set up fer 
injured innocents and really imagined we 
had a grievance. Then, of course, we must 
be revenged. We got some other boys 


| interested in our scheme, laid in ambush 


for him one evening, as he was coming out 
of the schoolhouse, and let fly from behind 


| the elders a volley of ripe eggs we had been 


saving up for the occasion. Such aspotted, 
bespattered, and besplashed schoolmaster 
you never saw! But, instead of running 
from us, he ran at us; and, though we 
skedaddled as soon as our ammunition was 
gone, he got near enough to make us out. 
That was all he wanted. He went straight 


| to Squire Ames’s, in his diversified broad- 
, Cloth, and had every one of us arrested for 
| assault before bedtime. 


Good enough for 
us, I admit. Boys ought to draw a line 
somewhere in their mischief, and we drawed 


| it on the wrong side of addled eggs.” 


‘*Who fust proposed the eggs?” Miles 


| inquired. 


‘Oh! Knight, of course,” said Sam. 
‘* He was always the one to start an original 
idee. I remember, I objected, on the ground 
that eggs was skurce and high; but he 
warn’t one to let any such miserable notion 
of economy stand in the way of a project. 


| Oh! he was a wild fellow, Knight was; 


| and I can’t say his influence over the rest of 
‘*He was a young man, and a fine man, | 


and an excellent teacher,” said Miles, as if | 


us was very good. But, for all that, he 
was the bravest, most generous fellow in 
the world.” 

‘* Brave in the wrong way and generous 
with other people’s money, I grant you,” 
said Miles. ‘‘ What do you-think of a boy” 
——he still addressed the stranger, and pointed 
the interrogation by shaking his forefinger 
at him, over the stove—‘‘ What do you 
think of a boy that will steal his own 
mother’s wedding-ring and pawn it for 
money to make his cronies presents with?” 

‘* He niver done it!” exclaimed Sam. 

‘*His folks hushed it up,” said Miles; 


| ‘ but I have positive knowledge that Knight 


done that very thing. Or what do you 
think of a boy”—leaning forward, so that 


tip of the nose that peered out from the im- 
passive bundle of oakum—‘‘ a boy, sir, that 
will rifle the overcoats of the deacons, 
hangin’ in the entry to a prayer-meetin’, and, 
findin’ a key to the cupboard where the 
communion wine was kep’, take it out, and 
get a dozen fellows tipsy with it?” 

The stranger avswered only with his glit- 
tering eye; while Sam said, with a laugh: 

“‘I remember the wine scrape. That 
turned out to be sorry fun for Knight, 
though. His father had already given 
notice that he wouldn’t save him from any 


| more consequences of his mischief; and 


there was a move started to send him to the 
Industrial Reform School. Knight found it 
out and disappeared between two days, 
He was seventeen years old, and it hap- 
pened seventeen years ago. He has never 
been seen nor heard from since. I’d give 
something just to set eyes on the old chap 
once more!” Sam added regretfully: ‘‘Or 


just to know if he’s alive.” 


“That was the crownin’ trouble he 
brought on his parents,” said Miles Garey. 
‘His mother died within a year. His father 
never made no will; didn’t know how tomake 
none. He kep’ hopin’, hopin’ the lost sheep 
would be found, that the black sheep would 
tarn out to bea white one, afterall. Couldn't 
bear to give him up! I’ve heard him talk 
about the absent son with tears in his eyes, 
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The grief on't fin'ly wore him out, too, 
though he clung to life a dozen year after 
Knight left. Huvg on, he said, in the hope 
of seein’ his boy again. I thought, on the 
hull, ’twas better he never did see him; for 
that boy never came to no good, i'm sure, 
and the sight on him couldn’t ’a’ brought 
the old man much satisfaction.” 

The stranger with the beard wagged it 
slowly in approval of this opinion, and Miles, 
tipping back in his chair, again went on: 

‘«The old man died five yearsago. Lyme 
was then about three and twenty, engaged 
to George Gossomer’s Emily even then. As 
likely a young fellow as they is in three 
counties; as different from his rogue brother 
as White is from black. 


He has been peg- } 





rin’ away at his studies and waitin’ for the | 
£ 


time to come when he could afford to marry ; 


and now the weddin’s to take place this | 


very evenin’, 


That’s where the boys are | 


goin’, and mabby you’d like to come along | 


too. Free show, ye know.” 

“Tt’s a long time since I’ve seen a wed- 
ding,” replied the stranger, doubtfully. 
‘I’m not dressed for such an occasion.” 

‘Neither be I,” said Miles Garey. ‘‘ But 
we shan’t ‘get further’n the doors; jest 
where we can look in. There'll be a big 


crowd and we shan’t be noticed. Lyme’s , 


pop’lar as a citizen, if he hain’t got much 
fame as a doctor yet; and everybody’s up 


and comin’ to see the long-talked-of weddin’. | 


Ye see Lyme is now sole heir to what prop- 
erty they is left, pervidin’ his brother Knight 
don’t turn up, as they ain’t much likelihood 
of his doin’ at this late day. And it’s quite 
a little property, after all; enough to give 
the young couple a good start.” 

“I guess ‘twould astonish them and 
everybody else to see Knight Radwood 


| old idiot!” exclaimed Sam. 


to the vestibule. Then the hat and beard 
were nowhere to be seen. 

‘* Where is he?” he demanded of Miles 
Garey. 


‘*Who? Thatman?” said Miles. ‘I was 
jest lookin’ for him myself. He slipped 
away when I wan't noticin’. Must have 


gone over to the store.” 

Hogan’s grocery was once more filled 
with loungers; but not one of them could 
give any information regarding the mysteri- 
ous stranger. 

‘He left his bag of crackers on the chair 
here when he went out,” said Hogan; ‘and 
I haven’t seen him since.” 

**Leave’em right where they be. He'll 
come back for ’em,” said Miles Garey, re- 
suming his seat by the stove and preparing 
to resume also his talk with the occupant of 
the other chair, when he should return to 
fill it. ‘*‘ He’s as interestin’ a traveler as 
I’ve conversed with lately, and I’ve a good 
deal to say to him yet.” 

‘‘Conversed with!” cried Sam Bean, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ There was no with about it. He 
hardly said three words to you. You find 
any man interestin’ who'll sit and listen to 
your yarns. But let me advise ye not to 
entertain him with any more of Knight 
Radwood’s rascalities.” 

“And why not? Why not?” 
testily. 

‘* For the best of reasons, you unmitigated 
‘* You've been 
talking to Knight Radwood himself.” 

When Longhead Miles Garey became 
convinced of the truth of this astounding 
assertion and remembered how near he had 
come to laying down the damaging facts in 


said Miles, 


| Knight’s case with his forefinger upon the 


walk into the church to-night,” remarked , 


Hogan, following his guests to the door 
and lookivg across at the brilliantly lighted 
meeting-house, toward which they strag- 
gled through the darkness and mud, Miles 
Gavey and the man with the piratical beard 
bringing up the rear. 


The house was thronged, even to the ves- | 


tibule, into which Miles patronizingly con- 
ducted his new acquaintancc. 

“‘Oh! yes. Come along!” he said, as the 
man showed some reluctance to passing be- 
yond the outer door. ‘‘We'll be out of 
sight, in a corner.” 

But the stranger was one whom he found 
it difficult to put out of sight. His piercing 
eyes, his sallow nose, and prodigious beard 


would have made him a conspicuous object | 


in any ordinary crowd. He was of rather 
imposing hight, and his singularity was 
still further set off by his picturesque wide- 
brimmed hat, which he continued to wear 
while all other heads were uncovered. 


**As you seem to be unacquainted with 
our manners and customs,” whispered Miles, 
‘* allow me to suggest that it is usual to (if 
you don’t mind) remove our hats on such 
occasions.” 

The man gave no heed to this hint. Per- 
haps because, just then, the sexton made a 
signal for the crowd to fall back and leave 
the passage open for the bridal party. A 
creature all in white alighted from a car- 
riage at the door, and, fluttering from the 
hands of her friends, placed her white- 
gloved fingers on the arm of a tail, young 
man. There was no need for Miles Garey 
to whisper: ‘‘ There they be! That's Lyme 
Radwood!” Even the stranger, un- 
acquainted as he was with the manners 
and customs of the place, could not fail to 
distinguish so fine a bridegroom and so fair 
a bride. He stood in the front of the throng 
in the vestibule, and, as the pair passed in, 








the bride’s beautiful headdress almost brush- | 


ing his outlandish beard, he took off his 
hat and remained courteously uncovered 
while they walked up the aisle. 

Then he put on his hat. again. But in 
that moment of time when his forehead 
was bare something remarkable had taken 
place. 

Sam Bean, from within the inner door- 
way, had been intently watching him, 
fascinated by something familiar in the ex- 
pression about those gleaming eyes. He 


was sure he had seen something like it be- 
fore, and the mystery was made clear when 
the lifted hat revealed the unmistakable 
brow. 

The crowd closed up in the doorway, and 
it was not until the ceremony was over that 
Bean could conveniently make his way back 


nose of Knight himself, he felt, as he after- 
ward expressed it, as if an elephant had 
stepped on that useless old knowledge-hox 
of his and busted it. 

The report that his elder brother had re- 
appeared in the village did not reach young 
Dr. Radwood until after his return from a 
brief wedding journey. It was a shock to 
his tranquil happiness, all the more start- 
ling when he remembered that his Emily 
had pointed out to him on the night train 
which took them to Albany the man with 
the beard, who had lifted his hat to her in the 
vestibule of the church. Something strange 
in his aspect had then attracted her glance 
and photographed him in her memory; and 
when she saw him for a moment afterward, 
on the platform of a car, she clung sudden- 
ly to her husband’s arm and whispered: 
** There is that man again!” 

They could not hear of anybody who had 
seen him after that; although Lyman im- 
mediately set on foot inquiries, with the 
earnest desire to trace the wanderer and 
bring him back. The younger brother was 
as truly generous and brave as the elder 
brother had been recklessly and perversely 
so; and, whatever he felt that their father 
would have wished him to do in the cireum- 
stances, that he did. He even advertised 
his ‘‘want” in such newspapers as he 
thought Knight would be most likely to see. 
Meanwhile, with his wife’s entire approval, 
he took rigid, economical measures to pre- 
serve and restore to him his share in the 
family estate, in case he should ever appear 
to claim it. 

Three years passed and brought no news 
of the lost heir. Then, one day, the doctor, 
returning from his morning’s ride, found a 
stranger waiting for him in his office. A 
rather rough looking customer, as he after- 
ward described him; of so questionable an 
appearance that he thoughi it best to ask 
his business at once. 

‘‘I have come to show you a photo- 
graph,” said the visitor, taking a soiled card 
from a soiled pocket-book and passing it to 
the doctor. ‘‘ Did ye ever see that face?” 

Lyman looked at it, changed color, and, 
turning tothe door, called; ‘‘ Emily! Emily! 
Come here!” 

Emily came, and, when shown the pic- 
ture, exclaimed: .“‘It is the man we saw on 


| the train.” 





‘*Your brother?” 
with a curious smile. 

‘‘Thave reason to think it may be my 
brother,” said Dr. Radwood, ‘Do you 
know anything about him?” 

‘‘T ought to,” replied the stranger. ‘He 
was a chum of mine. I was with him when 
he died.” 


‘‘Died?” repeated Lyman. 


the visitor inquired, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| ain’t much of an ink-slinger; and, besides, I | 
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‘“Yes. Nine months ago. You see he 
looks sick in the picture. He had lived 
pretty fast and burnt out his constitution 
before he had hardly reached middle age. 


He was a right good fellow, though. He 


thought you ought to know when he was 
well out of the way, and made me promise 
I would either see you or write to you. I 


| thought, if I should write, you mightn’t be- | 


lieve a word of my story. So I waited till I 
was coming this way.” 
In reply to Lyman’s earnest questions, 


| him. Among them was a new sled, that 


! 


delighted him above everything else; and 
when, tired with excitement, he sunk back 
on his pillows, he couldn’t permit this 
precious gift to be taken from him, but had 
it put under his bed that it might be always 
near him. 

On the last day of the old year came a 
snow storm that rejoiced Jack's heart. 

“Can I ride my sled, to-morrow?” he 


| asked, as the flakes fell thick and fast upon 





the man related many circumstances regard- 


ing Knight's irregular life and sad last days; 
adding, with another curious smile : 

‘*Do you know he was here and saw 
you married in church?” 

‘*T was told so,” Dr. Radwood answered ; 
‘but it was hard to believe. 
vanish again in the way he did?” 

“T know all about it and I'll tell you. 
He says to me, the very night he died, he 
says tome: ‘When I saw what a man my 
brother was and what a wife he had got, 
and thought what a scapegrace I had been all 
my days, and how little good my share of 
my father’s property would ever do me, and 
how much good it might do them, I said to 
myself: I'd better go away again and keep 
away and let *em have the whole.’ ‘ But,’ 
I says, ‘ you was sick and you needed it.’ 
‘Yes,’ he says, ‘I was sick enough, and I 


Why did he | 


the window. 

‘*No,” said his father. ‘You are too 
sick. When you are well, then you shall 
ride every day.” 

“When will I be well?” urged little 
Jack. 

‘**When it pleases the dear God in Heav- 
en,” replied his father. 

‘““Ah! but it won't please the dear God 
for a long, long time,” exclaimed Jack. ‘I 


| wonder if he knows how muchI want to 


| Heaven!” 


go coasting, and that I have a new sled.” 

“Oh! certainly, he knows that, for he 
knows everything, and sees everything 
from his throne in Heaven, where it is more 
beautiful than the most beautiful Christmas 
tree, and where every one is happy and no- 
body is sick!” 

“I'd ‘ike to go to Heaven once,” said the 
little sick boy. ‘I'd like very much to go to 
And he looked thoughtfully up 


_ 
to the ceiling. 


needed it enough, and it might have served 
to keep me alive a little longer. But, Jake,’ | 


he says, ‘I’ve come to this conclusion, that 
the best thing a fellow like me can do is to 
step out and make room for fellows like my 
brother. 
And he stepped out that very night.” 

Lyman looked at the photograph again 
with suffused eyes. 

‘* What a pity,” he said, huskily, ‘ that, 
with all his other good qualities, he couldn't 
have had—” He hesitated, as if seeking the 
fit word. 

‘*What his brother has, thank Heaven!” 
his young wife exclaimed, with fervent 
emotion. 

‘* But what his brother takes small credit 
to himself for having,” said the doctor. 
‘Why should 4e”—holding up the photo- 
graph—‘‘why should /e have lacked the 
one redeeming gift?” And in a voice to 
which strong feeling gave depth and power, 
he quoted the words which sad experience 
wrung from the heart of Burns: 

*“ Prudent, cautious self-control 
Is Wisdom’s root.” 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
BY MATE BURNS. 


JoyousLy, with ontetretched hands, 
Hither comes the bright New Year. 

Greetings wait him from all lands ; 
Bells are ringing far and near. 


See! Jack Frost has spread the way 
With his dainty jewels bright ; 
For, in honor of the day, 
Busily he worked all night, 


Till the sunbeams, downward glancing 
In the morn so cheerily, 

Seem to set the world a-dancing, 
And our hearts sing merrily. 


Welcome hither “‘ Happy New Year™! 
Laden with good will for all. 
We will trust that thou a true year 
Surely'll prove for large and small. 
7 


“IN THE STRAIGHT WAY.” 
A NEW YEAR'S STORY. 
{From THE GeRMan.] 


BY HELEN OSBORNE KREHBIEL. 


Once upon a time there lived a little boy, 
whom you never knew, and he was sick. 
His name was Jack, and his sister’s name 
was Anna. She was a little older than he, 
and wiser, too; but she took care not to call 
his attention to it, and watched lovingly by 
his bedside the whole Winter long, telling 
him beautiful stories and singing to him 
when he was tired. Jack’s father and moth- 
er often sat with him, too, and of course 
were very anxious about him, like all 
parents who have sick children. At length 
Christmas came, and the wonderful tree 
was lighted as brilliantly as ever and hung 
full of golden fruit. But, this year, Jack 
didn’t jump joyfully up and down, ‘as 
usual ; he lay in his little white bed, and al- 
lowed all the fine presents to be brought to 


| tle Jack. 
The sooner the better!’ he says. | 





| looked around. 





‘** You must always keep in the straight 
way, then,” said the father, ‘if you want 
to go to Heaven.” 

‘The entirely straight way?” asked lit- 
‘*Why not in the crooked way?” 

‘*Because that would lead you astray. 
Walk in the straight way always, my son.” 

‘I'd like very much to ride there. I 
couldn't walk very well, just now,” said 
Jack. 

‘*Plenty of time for that,” replied his 
father. ‘* You are far too little now.” 

For afew moments Jack lay very atill. 
Presently he sat up in bed, and exclaimed; 
““Why did Santa Claus give me a new sled, 
if I couldn't ride to Heaven?” 

But his father had turned away, and ap- 
peared not to hear the question. It was 
warm in the room; but there was frost on 
the window, and one could hear the snow 
creaking under the feet of the passers-by. 
Jack’s sister seated herself on the bed and 
said: 

“Lay your head down, Jack, and go to 
sleep; so you will get strong and well.” 

And Jack tried to go to sleep, but he 
couldn't; his head was so hot, and he 
kept thinking about his sled. His sister 
sung to him one little song after another, 
fashioning the words to catch Jack’s ear. 
Softer and softer she sang, until one could 
scarcely hear her as she murmured: 

“Sleep, little one, sleep; 
Sleep sound and deep, 
That God may come with his golden sled, 
And take you from this weary bed, 
And ride with you to Heaven, so bright. 
Sleep, darling, sleep. Good night.” 

“If the dear God should come with his 
golden sled, I would, of course, be allowed 
to ride with him,” said Jack, dreamily, and 
in a voice already asleep, to which Anna 
replied: ‘‘ Anyway, you have your Christ- 
mas sled.” 

Little Jack was very quiet, and lay with 
his eyes closed, as if in sleep. But he had 
heard what his sister said and was thinking 
about it. It was very still in the warm 
room; even the mice in the wall kept quiet, 
that Jack might not be disturbed. And 
presently the little fellow slept and dreamed. 

All at once it appeared to the sick boy as 
if he were well. He raised up his head and 
Anna, with her back 
turned to him, sat at the window and 
sewed, or looked out at the white flakes as 
they sailed slowly through the cold air or 
played upon the window-pane. Jack crept 
softly out of bed, put on his warm clothes, 
drew out his new sled, and, seating himself 
upon it, exclaimed : 

‘‘All ready! Now keep always in the 
straight way; for I’m going to ride to 
Heaven.” 

Now, that seemed to be a peculiar sled on 
which little Jack sat; one didn’t need to 
push or drag it; but, as soon as one wa 
seated upon it, it went of itself, as if horse 
were hitched to it, up hill, as well as dow 
which was really delightful. Soon. Jack 
was in the street. No one in the house saw 
him. He rode joyfully along betweem the 
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sleighs and the people, and everybody and 
everything seemed to turn aside just at the 
right time. 

‘That is very beautiful in the people and 
horses,” thought Jack; ‘‘for it enables me 
to keep exactly the straight way.” 

And down the street he went, and his 
hair flew in the wind, and the snow flakes 
kissed his brow. It was delightful to Jack ; he 
had been shut up in the sick room so long. 
Presently he reached the country where 
the fields were white with snow, and a short 
distance from him he heard many merry 
voices and much shouting and rejoicing. 
As he went further he saw a crowd of boys 
and girls; some were coasting on their 
sleds, others were skating on the ice, and 
And 
they were having a glorious jubilee; every- 


others were snowballing each other. 


body seemed happy. 

‘*This must be Heaven,” thought Jack, 
as he at last came to the place; and he 
stopped his sled and looked for a 
Then he turned to a boy, who 
sprang up, laughing, from a snow drift in 
front of him, and said: 

‘Listen tome! Is this Heaven?” 

‘* You're right!” said the boy: ‘ At least 
it might well be, we are so happy; but, of 
course, it isn’t really Heaven. 


” 


good ways from here! 


on 


moment. 


That is a 


‘*Then I will have to ride further,” said 
Jack. 

“Oh! yes; lots further if you want to go 
there. But, can’t you stay with us, little 
fellow?” 

‘*No,” suid Jack: ‘‘I must always keep 
in the straight way, if I would reach 
Heaven; and I must hurry up, too, as I am 
anxious to get there.” 

And on went the little boy, as swift as the 
wind, over the snowy country, leaving the 
city, the shouting children, and the cawing 
ravens far, far behind. 

As he flew over mountain and valley, 
evening came on; and where the sun went 
down, the sky above the white earth be- 
came a purple-red, and the snowy clouds 
were changed to crimson. Against the 
bright horizon there appeared the dark 
spire of a church; for Jack had now reached 
a village—one where had never “been 
before. Here and there was a peaceful 


he 


little cottage, with its broad thatched ‘roof | 


white with snow; glittering icicles hung 
from the eaves, sparkling like diamonds in 
the light of the moon, that now arose clear 
and bright, and the stars that stood above in 
the heavens. 

There was one cottage more conspicuous 
than the rest, on account of the light which 
streamed through the window into the 
street. Jack, who now stopped his sled, 
could easily see into the room. It was a 
cozy, homelike little spot; the burning 
logs in the fireplace had a friendly glow and 
a cheerful crackle; the clock on the wall 
ticked contentedly, and the pussy-cat purred 
80 long, it seemed as if she were vying with 
the spinning-wheel, before which a lovely 
maiden sat and spun her evening stint.* 
Her hair was like gold, and fine as the flax 
she pulled from her distaff. Near her sat a 
young man, whose face was radiant with 
delight as he looked upon her. They were 
lovers, and were talking of their approach- 
ing wedding and of the glorious future, and 
they seemed so happy, Jack thought: 
‘*Surely, this must be Heaven!” and he 
knocked on the window. 

** Open,” he shouted; 
Heaven, too!” 

The lovers looked at each other and 
laughed aloud, and the young man stepped 
to the window and said: 

** Yes, dear child, we would be glad to 
have you join us. We are so very happy 
here that it does seem like Heaven. But, 
of course, Heaven itself is far from here.” 

**Then I must hurry up, said Jack; ‘for 
1 am anxious to get there in good season. 
Good-bye!” 

Away through the night sped the little 
boy and his sled again, over mountains and 
valleys, and at last over a broad frozen 
stream. After awhile he came to a great 
city, whose bells rung out joyfully, as if for 
a jubilee. The street through which Jack 
rode was brilliantly lighted and full of peo- 
ple. Hundreds of torches threw a dazzling 
light upon the quaint old houses and down 
upon the procession of men, over whose 
heads the thick smoke rolled away in heavy 


‘‘and let me into 


what was occurring, and noticed near him 
a handsome residence, illuminated in every 
part. Back from the window stood a noble 
looking gentleman, who held the hand of a 
lovely woman, while a number of children 
were grouped around. The flaming torches 
gathered in front of this house, the band 
played a most triumphant hymn, the people 
cheered and shouted, and then all was still. 
Some one stepped forth from the crowd, and 
made a short address, directing his speech 
to the window where the happy family 
stood. Jack had no difficulty in under- 
standing what he said. He conveyed the 
thanks of the people of the city to the noble 
mayor for his many services during the 
past year and for a lifetime devoted to the 
good of his fellow-men. In conclusion, he 
handed him a silver goblet in token of the 
citizens’ appreciation and in memory of this 
New Year's eve. Then the air rung with the 
hurrahs of the people, and cries of ‘‘ Long 
life” were heard above all. 

Little Jack was greatly interested, and he 
thought how happy that man up there in the 
window must be. 

‘*Those dear people are certainly in Heav- 
en,” said he, and guided his sled straight 
before the door of the house. ‘I won't 
have any trouble in getting in,” he added, 
‘‘for I have always kept in the straight 
way.” 

Before the door stood the porter in livery. 
He was not gruff and harsh to children, as 
porters usually are. 

‘* What you 
asked. 

‘*T want to get into Heaven, where your 
master is,” said Jack. ‘‘ That is surely 
Isn’t it.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the porter. ‘ It is a sort 
of heaven when one who has served his 
fellow-men with untiring zeal meets with 
his appreciation; but the true Heaven is 
far from here. You haven’t reached that 
yet, little one.” 

‘* Then I must hurry on,” said Jack, wav- 
ing his hand in adieu; and away he rode, 
down the street to the city gate and forth 
through the still Winter night. 

On, on over the white snow he flew, till 
he reached a dense forest. All the trees 
hung full of frost and the fir-trees full of 
snow. It was utterly still here. Jack’s sled 
made the only sound. 

‘*T will soon reach Heaven now,” he 
thought. ‘‘Can’t have missed it; for I have 
always kept in the straight way.” 

But the wood extended far and wide, and 
the hush that everywhere prevailed became 
very tiresome. At length there glimmered 
a light in the distance, and, as the road led 
directly to it, Jack thought it must certainly 
be the end of his journey. He stopped his 
sled before the solitary farmhouse from 
which the light proceeded. Inside it was 
warm and cheery. An old man, with a few 
gray hairs straying over his forehead, sat in 
a rush-bottomed chair by the fireplace, and 
near him sat a dear old lady, equally ad- 
vanced in years. They were grandfather 
and grandmother; and around them and on 
their knees clambered many joyful children 
and, like little angels, stretched out their 
hands to them. A young man and a young 
woman stood by, with glowing faces, and 
one held a little child, that prattled in baby 
language to the old folks. Even the cat 
came from out of her warm corner, to do 
honor to the occasion, and rubbed her sides 
caressingly against grandfather’s feet. A 
peaceful, holy light shone from the eyes of 
the two old people, as their children and 
grandchildren thus celebrated their New 
Year, and their faces seemed to reflect the 
radiance of another world. 

‘*At last I've reached the right place!’ 
said Jack, as, with great joy, he caught a 
glimpse through the window of the beauti- 
ful family picture. ‘‘ This is Heaven, be- 
yond a doubt; and here I am going to 
stay!” 

Thereupon he knocked on the door; 
but, in their loud rejoicing, the people with- 
in did not hear him. So Jack lifted the 
latch and walked in, and stood there unno- 
ticed for a while, witnessing their joy. At 
last the grandfather saw him, and, in his 
tremulous old voice, said: 

‘** Who are you, little boy?” 

“T am little Jack. I want to get into 
Heaven. I have always kept the straight 
way; 80 won't you please let me stay with 





do want, little one?” he 


is, 
Heaven. 


you wish,” said the old man, with emotion. 
‘* We are in an earthly heaven, sure enough ; 
but the real Heaven waits yonder for us and 
this is only a foretaste of its joys.” 

**Oh!” said Jack: ‘‘ ThenI must hurry up 
to get to the true Heaven; and I cannotstay 
with you, dear people. But, tell me, have I 
much further to go?” 

**Oh no; not but a short distance!” said 
the old man. Mother andI are more than 
eighty years old. The next station is 
Heaven, where God’s postilion will soon 
bring us.” i 

‘* Where is this postilion?” asked Jack. 

‘*He probably waits for us near the gate 
outside. 

‘* Will he take me also?” pleaded Jack. 

‘* Without doubt, since youare so anxious 
go. But you are so young you can afford 
to wait long years.” 

But Jack could not be persuaded of this. 
‘* Good-bye, dear people,” said he; and he 
ran out and got upon his sled and again 
rode through the wood. Suddenly he be- 
held a dark, mysterious looking man stand- 
ing in the road, as if he were waiting for 
somebody. He was enveloped in a thick 
mantle, so that one could scarcely see his 
face, and snow clung to him everywhere. 
As Jack, came up to him, the stranger cried: 

‘“*Halt! Who are you, and where are 
you going?” 

‘*T am little Jack, on his Christmas sled, 
and I am riding to Heaven!” said the boy. 

‘*What claim have you on Heaven?” de- 
manded the dark-looking man. 

“IT have always kept in the straight 
way,” answered Jack, nothing daunted. 
‘I’m riding, now, to the last station,” he 
added; ‘‘so please, dear man, do not detain 
me.” 

‘*No one dares ride here without my per- 
mission or my escort!” replied the mysteri- 
ous stranger. 

“Is that so?” asked Jack, somewhat 
taken aback. ‘‘ Well, who are you, then?” 

‘*T am the coachman God sends to con- 
duct mankind on their last journey.” 

‘Well, what is your name?” asked the 
child. 

‘*Godfather Death.” 

“Oh, that is a frightful name!” said 
Jack. ‘But won’t you let me slip by you? 
They are waiting for you over in the farm- 
house I’ve just left.” 

‘‘That doesn’t avail anything,” said the 
dark man, ina hollow voice; ‘‘but I will 
tell you something, Jack. Listen! Since 
you are so little, and yet have such a great 
longing to go to Heaven, I will let you stay 
on your sled and will go with you to Heav- 
en’s gate, without taking you in my black 
coach. When you get there, you can try 
if St. Peter will let you in.” 

‘*Good!” said Jack. ‘‘ And now let us 
not waste any time.” 

Like lightning sped the sled up, up, up 
through a black, dreary region, while the 
dark man followed as swiftly behind. Oc- 
casionally a great, fiery light would flash up 
in the distance, and upon Jack’s asking 
what it was, Godfather Death would reply 
that it was a planet, or a star, or the moon, 
or whatever it happened to be. Higher and 
higher they mounted, above many a starry 
constellation, but always ona dark, silent 
way—the road, indeed, to eternity. Further 
above, stars again appeared like enormous 
fireballs circling about in space, and at last 
Jack gained a brilliantly lighted park that 
led through the darkness to eternal dawn. 
It was the Milky Way, if I am not mis- 
taken; the one that we see from the earth, 
on a clear, bright night. All at once they 
came upon an immense gate, or door, 
formed entirely of precious stones and so 
wondrously beautiful, Jack gazed upon it 
in silent astonishment. 

‘* That is the entrance to Heaven!” said 
Death. ‘‘ Rise up and knock, if you would 
gain admittance. As for me, I will go 
back to the farmhouse, where they await 
me.” And so saying, the mysterious escort 
disappeared. 

Jack was beside himself with joy to have 
reached the end of his journey, and he got 

up from his sled and knocked on the gate 
three times. 

‘*Who’s there?” asked St. Peter, from 
within, 

** Little Jack, with his Christmas sled.” 

‘What does little Jack and his Christmas 








Then St. Peter unlocked the gate with a 
great key, stepped out and gave the boy 
such a scrutinizing glance he almost fright- 
ened him. 

‘**How did you get here?” he asked. 

“On my sled, which always kept in the 
straight way.” 

‘*Then ride your sled in the straight way 
home again!” and St. Peter was about to 
close the door. 

But the tears, which now streamed down 
the little fellow’s face, seemed to touch 
Heaven’s door-keeper, and he 
claimed : 

‘** Dear child, your longing for Heaven is 
as great as the very oldest and way-worn 
people’s. I would willingly grant you ad- 
mission were it not that three hearts in the 
world below would thus be crushed with 
sorrow; and it is, also, indicated to me that 
you have not served your probation upon 
earth. Still, I will let you decide for your- 
self. Cast a look forward through this gate, 
and then backward to your home.” 
Therewith St. Peter opened wide 
Heaven’s portal, and Jack looked in. What 
the child saw of the glory there I will not 
attempt to describe; but hosts of angels 
wandered about in the heavenly light, and 
among them old people that had become 
young and beautiful. 

Jack then glanced backward to earth. 
Down, down, down his vision extended, un- 
til, almost overcome with dizziness, he recog- 
nized the towers of his native city, and 
singled out his father’s house. Through 
the window of the latter a pale light fell 
upon the street, and, glancing into his own 
little bedroom, what did Jack see? Father, 
mother, and little sister stood before the 
bed, sobbing and weeping. Again andagain 
they murmured the name of Jack, and, in 
passionate outbursts, exclaimed how dearly 
they loved him; he who would not stay on 
the earth with them. Their voices sounded 
very faintly through the great distance; but 
their sorrow struck home to Jack’s heart. | 
‘*Now,” said St. Peter, ‘‘choose. Will you 
enter Heaven and let your parents and your 
sister grieve upon earth, or will you go 
home and comfort them, and be content to 
wait until God calls you?” 

‘“*Oh!” said Jack, ‘‘let me go home and 
comfort them. I can’t bear to have them 
cry.” 

‘*Ride away then!” said St. Peter, ‘‘ and 
don’t come again to Heaven’s gate until 
you are called. Then our postilion will go 
for you, and bring you in his black coach.” 


now ex- 


Jack did not need to be told twice to de- 
part. He got upon his sled, and away he 
went, like lightning, over the milky way, and 
down, down, down through space. The 
golden stars danced around him, like globes 
of fire; but he scarcely noticed them, his 
attention was so fixed upon that little house 
on earth where the loved ones were griev- 
ing. Faster and faster he went, and soon he 
had left the moon far behind. Finally, Jack 
reached the earth and rode softly through 
the streets of his native city in the early 
dawn of New Year’s morning. 

Unperceived he entered his parent’s 
house. Servants passed and repassed him 
in the hall; but no one seemed to recognize 
him. Tears were in their eyes, and every- 
one sighed. 

‘*What you crying for?” asked Jack. 

‘* Oh!” said they, ‘‘ our little Jack is gone 
from us. The bad fever has taken him 
away.” 

Jack did not make himself known, but 
he was greatly touched that every one should 
sigh and weep for him. In fact, he came 
near weeping himself. 

Softly he crept to his bedroom, and silent- 
ly opened the door. All was still. The 
night-lamp burned pale and sad, and there 
was a cold, desolate feeling in the room, 
which made Jack shudder. At the window 
sat his mother and Anna, so absorbed in 
their grief that they heeded nothing. Jack 
put away his sled, crept into bed, and cov- 
ered himself up. Soon after his father 
came in. He had been by himself, to give 
way to his anguish. 

“Let us take one more look at little 
Jack,” he exclaimed, as he turned to the 
bed. ‘‘Oh! my darling boy. You are now 
in Heaven, where you longed so to be. 
Oh! why coulds’t you have remained with 
us?” 
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Then little Jack opened his eyes; very 
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ired eyes they were, with the cee journey 
a the night. 

‘*T am back again, dear father,” said he, 
‘*and will stay with you long, long years, 
until God calls me to Heaven. Don’t cry, 
dear mother. Don’t cry, sister. I am here 
again. And, look! I am not dead at all! I 
was clear up to Heaven’s gate. I went on 
my new sled, and I always kept in the 
straight way; but St. Peter told me to go 
back home until I was wanted. And so I 
came here. Wish you Happy New Year.” 

Then there was most tumultuous joy in 
the room—a joy better imagined than de- 
scribed; and, after the first excitement was 
over, Anna lighted the little fir-tree that 
had stood in the corner since Christmas, 
and there was such rejoicing and festivity 
in the house where sorrow had so lately 
reigned, that, if Jack had not now known 
better, he would have thought again that 
he had reached the true Heaven. 

Tue little boy recovered his health and 
often rode on his sled over the snow like 
other children; but such a long journey in 
one night he never took again. 

However, he always kept in the straight 
way and grew upa good and noble man. 
When he wa sold enough, he took to himself 
alovely wife and their home life was bright 
and beautiful. As a citizen he was esteemed 
and honored of his fellow-men, and rendered 
them many important services. Later in 
life he became a grandfather, and lived to be 
eighty years old. Then, like a dicam, his 
life’s journey was ended. He was feeble 
and tired and was now quite justified in 
longing for Heaven. God did not now re- 
quire him to wait; but, on New Year's night 
called him to his home above. Death came 
for him not as an enemy, but as a kind 
messenger and gentle escort, and brought 
him quickly to Heaven’s door. And, as he 
reached the entrance to eternity, St. Peter 
stepped out, recognized him at once, and 
exclaimed most heartily: ‘* Welcome, thrice 
welcome here, dear friend, in the name of 
the Lord! You have faithfully served your 
probation upon earth and can now look 
back without sorrow or regret. Come in. 
Wish you Happy New Year!” 

Then Jack went in to the heavenly king- 
dom, and he and St. Peter have become 
firm friends; 
be called to Heaven, please give him my 
love. 

New Yours Ciry. 

SE Serer se eee 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 





dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 

WE saw, the other evening, the most myster 
ous trick with cards we ever came across : 

Place ten playing cards side by side, face down- 
ward upon the table in regular order—l, 2, 3, 4 
spots, etc. Now turn you back, and let any one 
take from the left-hand end of the row any num- 


and if, some day, you should 


| 


ber of cards and transfer them in the same order 


to the right-hand end. 


You turn and pick up | 


the right-hand card, and that will show how | 


many were moved. This is simple enough the 
first time, because the end card will show it. 
Now try it again, and again, always being guided 
by the following rule : 

Add the number on the face of the card last 
looked at to the number of its position in the row, 
counting from the right back to the left. 
this total in mind, and, after the cards have been 
moved, turn to the table and count your total 
back from the left, and this card will show the 
number moved. Sometimes it runs over ten ; as, 
for instance, when the move was six and that card 
occupied the eighth position in the row. Six and 
eight are fourteen, which gives you four more 
than the whole row ; so you take the fourth card, 
when they move again, 


| ease ; 3, at present; 


Keep 


Decrees of Dame Fashion ‘and ofgwise men 


renowned, 
Even cute little Cupid and gay Santa Claus, 
Nightly pens in our columns words of good | 
cheer: 


“ To each a glad greeting” and a “ Happy New | 


Year,” Erriz H. Davis. 
CORKSCREW. 


” 


=" — 
Cross Words,—1, to trouble; 2, to go on all 
fours ; 3, part of the face; 4, a subterrancan 
cell; 5, to acquire knowledge; 6, a flat tape; 
7, joyous; 8, proofs; 9, a precious stone; 10, 
a flambeau; 11, a less degree ; 
life; 13, to maintain an upright position; 14, 
value; 15, to transport; 16, sorcery; 17, a 
kind of plant. The corkscrew conveys the com, 
pliments of the season. L. B. H. 


GREEK CROSS. 


* 2 * @ 

** # & 
* 

> t+ * 


Upper Square.—i. Deprived of ; 2, a musical 
instrument ; 3, an alkali; 4, a sign of grief. 


Middle Square.—1. a sign of grief; 2, bound- | 


; 3, a common disease ; 4, a pipe. 

pe Square.—1, a pipe ; 2, otherwise; 3, a 
Latin word much used, meaning existence ; 4, 
profound. 

Ieft Square.—1, a place of traffic; 2, French 
for friend ; 3, a river of Russia; 4, to rend. 

Right Square.—1, a hollow stock; 2, a girl's 
name ; 3, an Australian bird; 4, to smear. 

PoLLy. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


.. oe 


* * 


2. @& @ 
* 


* * 
* * 
xe co 
Cross Words.—1, to sketch; 2, civilized; 3, 
mud; 4, a mountain lake; 5, a prominent part 
of the body ; 6, manner of walking; 7, to rave. 
Diagonals.—1, a kind of mending ; 2, part of a 
wheel ; 3, a spice ; 4, skill. Doty. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


** * ©£ 
eo a] & @ 
* * * 
*_* *¢ ¢ 
* et + & 
*_* * * 
*_* + ©£ 


Cross Words.—1, to fasten together; 2, a dis- 
4, not of good disposition ; 


| 5, a tract of land; 6, a girl's name; 7, a personal 
pronoun, The initials give a month and a year. 
M.B.H. 


Who can explain the mathematical reason for 


this ? 


ACROSTIC. 

To the friends of all ages, whose kind, loving 
hearts, 

Have welcomed us oft, in the days that are 
gone, 

Endless greetings of pleasure we bring in our 
song. 

I come to the homes of the rich and the poor, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


DIAGONAL, 
Exultatiesn 
eXpatriate 
imPatienece 
degEnerate 
adveRtised 
eanticlipate 
assortM™Ment 
contingEnt 
restauraNet 
triumphan®t 


Lerrer Cuanors.—Il. Fen—Ben—den—hen— | 


pen—ten—wen—men. IL Ample—apple—stee- 
ple—simple, supple—ripple—stopple—people— | 
le—sample—dimple. 


| purp! 


Nor stop for the bars and the bolts on the | 


door, 

Despite the cold glances of earth's wintry 
king, 

Endless pleasures and comfort to all I will 
bring. 

Precious jewels of art, for great and for small, 

Endless treasures of wisdom for one and for 
all, 

News from the_country, from city and town, 


NomenicaL Exicma.—‘‘Who steals my purse 
steals trash.” 








Ix a town not many miles from Boston a | 
man stepped into a neighbor’s house, where he | 


saw the head of the family lying upon his back on 
the floor, and his wife standing over him, as he 
thought, with a threatening air. He was about 
to withdraw, when the prostrate man shouted : 
‘Come along in, Steve. She is only chalking me 


out » pair of pants,” 


12, the staff of | 


Selections, 


| HOW GOVERNOR RNOR BUTLER WENT 
TO CAMBRIDGE. 


~ June, 1883 1883. 


Ben ButTuer crossed ‘crossed Charles River bridge, 
Escorted by the lancers ; 

Their coats were red, their noses, too, 
Their horses all were prancers. 


The mounted peelers pricked their steeds 
Among the crowd so madding ; 
The Gin'ral’s aides were fair to see, 
With braid and shoulder-padding. 


The damosels of Cambridgeport 
The Gin'ral’s glances courted ; 

And when he doffed his monstrous hat, 
With joy they were transported. 


| 


The festive gamins of the Port 
The frolic fishhorn tooted ; 

The gory Cambridge City Guards 
At Dana Street saluted. 


And when the College yard was reached, 
The band played Yankee Doodle, 

And all the faculty bowed low, 
Including Gurney's poodle. 


Ben jumped off into Eliot's arms, 
"Mid undergraduate cheering ; 
The lancers up to Fresh Pond went, 

To get their wonted beering. 


Within the Sanders Theater, 
High seated on the Rostrum, 
Sits Ben, who in the program is 
Called Dulce decus nostrum, 


Oh! there were ladies fair and free, 
In silk and eke in satin ; 

But all they at bold Butler smiled, 
And recked not of the Latin. 


Then Charlie Eliot upstarte : 

“Much pleasure it does me, sir, 

And all the other Fellows here 
To make you LL. D., sir.” 


| Bold Ben Butler blushed and bowed, 
| And with his sheepskin fumbled ; 
With undergraduate applause 
The very ceilings rumbled. 


Then Wendell Phillips laughed with glee, 
And Theodore Lyman shouted ; 

But Zadoc Bowman wept aloud 
And Gin'ral Devans pouted. 


| Around the genial Mother's board 
Her sons are all invited ; 

And at the head, with brow of gloom, 
Sits Frisbie Hoar, the blighted. 


Throughout the lofty pictured hall 
Cigars diffuse aroma ; 

*Tis told, with awe, Ben lighted his 
With his brand-new diploma. 


“My brethren,” Frisbie feebly says, 
‘* Against the pricks no use it’s 
To kick. I introduce to you 

The Boss of Massachusetts.” 


The older graduates rose up, 

The younger cried Rah, Rah, too; 
The whey-faced bookworms meekly said ; 
“This thing is Ben trovato.” 


And when His Excellency rose, 

John Hancock, who is ‘painted 
| Upon the wall, at once jumped down, 
And Frisbie limply fainted. 


The Saltonstalls and Winthrops fell, 
The Boylstons and the Chaunceys ; 
The floor was strewn with portraits of 

Colonial Aunt Nancies, 


Beneath the ancient churchyard slabs 
Were heard strange groans and rattles, 
As turned them in their narrow beds 
} The Vassalls and the Brattles. 


‘The Silver Tops and fogies all,” 
Says Ben, “* at last are waking ; 
And I am giving, as I vowed, 
The old dry bones a shaking. 


“Old Mother Havard ends her nap, 
That venerable Begum, 

And pats me on my head and BAYS : 
“ *Ben-e, O Doctor Legum.’’ 


Sun, 
- 


"PASSIONATE EXCITEMENT IN 
GoD 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that union with 
the Divine Spirit i is essentially an identical 
| state in all men’s minds. And that state is 
— contemplative, enraptured piety. No 
oubt, true piety is always enraptured; but 
the rapturousness is arrived at through ey 
different processes. One of these is stron 
enthusiastic excitement of devotional feel- 
ing and faith. This is very unEuropean, 
though we cannot say it has been unknown 
in the West. The great Methodist revivals of 
| which we hear; the proceedings of the Sal- 
| vation Army, about which so much is written 
| at the present moment; and movements 
| similar to these show that in Europe, also, 
| this process of emotional excitement in 
| 


— 7 
ous faith is well known and extensive. But 
—— and excitable, it is universal. It has 


been likened unto inebdriation, unto mad- 
ness, words which to Western ears are repel- 


lant. Itis exceedi 
Eanes 
loud ‘= 


v , 
ations of various kinds 


¥ 
{ 


/ ment and will be greatly influenced wy 
it. It has been always soin India and w’ 
always continue to be so. Check this oo 
cess of strong emotional onnet, ree 
ligion will cease to attract the ae 
Encourage it, thousands of middle and 
lower class Hindus will not only appreciate 
your spirit, but will be fired by it. It has 
always attendant dangers, we know. It is 
liable to abuse, we admit. But it isa great 
religious resource in the nature of the Hin- 
du which we dare not neglect. Nay, in- 
ebriation in singing and reciting God's 
name and goodness is to our minds one of 
the highest spiritual states of man. It tends 
to the union of the soul of man with the 
spirit of God. It is a most effective check 
to the growth of carnality and worldliness. 
It furnishes a powerful counteracting in- 
fluence to the many strong temptations of 
life. In the language of our country we 
call it the religion of Bhakti, or love.— 
Calcutta ** New Dispensation.” 


a 


First Swell.—‘*By Jove, Fred, that is quite 
the highest collar I’ve struck yet.” Second Swell,— 
“Think go, old man? Well, I don't mind telling 
you. It’s a little idea of my own. It’s one of the 
guvnor’s cuffs.” 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WitiaM J. Covan.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fali of 1876 1 was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead, 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr, WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I fee! better 
than for three years past. 

**T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than al} 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness."? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PISO S CURE FOR 


w ~ r watet ALL FALLS, 5S 
est Cough ru ARt 3 
ee Use in time. / Bold by drugeieta. © 


CONSUMPTION. 
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IMPORTED ART TILES, 
from Minton's, Maw's & Boote's. 
Suitable for Churches, Public 
i Buildings, Halls, Vestibules, ete., 
yeetc. Mantel Facings, Heartha, 
Flower-Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 
ternal Decorations, 
clal Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 

Foreign and Domestic Grates, 
Fenders, Andirons, and all kinds 
of Brass Goods. 

EDWARD BOUTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
Opposite Ara Arnold, Constable & Co, 


+ The Great LIGHT ‘ 
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KIDN EY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
eee Teal 
It has specific action on this most > pe t | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
' condition, effecting SS 
ou aresuffering from 
Malaria. pad eng have the chills, 
or constipated, Kidney- 






























GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J. 8 CONOVER & CO., 


No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 


The largest manufacturers in Americe. 
Dingct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
BRANCH No, 366 CANAL ST. 


Ww. A Harrison & a & Bros., 
PLAIN. ain {D ARTISTIC 
GRATES 
AND FIREPLACES 
Also Farneces aud Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
1435 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. | 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

WINTER BUTTER MAKING. 


BY HERDSMAN. 


IN 


TEMPERATULE FOR THE DAIRY, 


By the dairy is meant some room set apart for 
the milk, for churning and working the butter, 
In this room the temperature is everything, and 
the successful churning and making of the but- 
ter will depend very much on the 
of the milk and the 
being churned, since the 


temperature 
cream, when the latter is 
transformation of the 
cream into butter is chiefly a chemical process 
brought about by the agency of heat in connec- 
tion with the breaking up of the butter-cells by 
the the With 
dairymen common practice 


dashers of churn, most farm 
the the 
milk in shallow pans, especially in Winter, and, 
if this be done, the of the 
hould be from 58 ; possibly 60 

the best. However, if deep are 
need and water, he temperature of 


about 45 degrees, this tem- 


is to set 
room 
would 
pails 


temperature 
to 62 
be 
set in 
the room should be 
perature being sufficient to throw the cream up 
quickly and also completely. The temperature of 
the cream in the churn should be from 55 to 60 
Many a ’ churning might be 


avoided by having a good thermometer in the 


degrees, hard’ 
room, and also one for testing the temperature of 
the cream. We must lay aside our old-fogy ideas 
about churning ‘as it happens” and bring com- 
mon sense into action, 


“WHITE CAPH”’ IN CREAM, 


Flecks, white false Butter, 
specks are variously called, are more common in 
Fall or Winter, 
in the heat 


caps, Or as these 
when cows are 
when 
inflamed, 
of the 
specks 


“drying up,” or 


of Summer, their udders are 


liable to become In stating this, we 


have given one probable causes of the 


origin of these viz., some irregularity 


of the wmilk-secreting organs of the cow, 
which produces faulty milk; for they never 
appear, it is said, in milk that is in a per- 
fectly normal condition, Again, white caps are 


most likely to appear in milk that is not artiticial- 
ly cooled, 80 to speak 
than the temperature of the 


ie., by any other agency 
room, When the 
cold-setting system is practiced, they scarcely 
ever appear. From what has been 
appear that keeping the cows in good, 


said it will 
healthy 


condition and setting their milk in deep pails, in * 


water, are the surest preventives for the trouble. 
Then the cream should be gently stirred every 
day after skimming, previous to the churning, 
which assists in preventing formation of the 
flecks, If, by chance, any of these flecks get into 
the butter, the latter ought not to be packed for 
market with that which is free from them and 
otherwise in good condition. Just what 
specks are definitely stated ; 
nucleus or center of each little mass contains 
some organic germ, which, by the 
warmth and from other causes, undergoes a pu- 
They develop in milk, as well 


these 


cannot be but the 


action of 


trefactive decay. 
as in cream. 
THE USE OF ANNATTO, 

We are well aware that when we speak in favor 
of “coloring butter,” there will be many who 
will object to the practice, saying they do not be- 
lieve in changing what Nature ordains ; yet, what- 
ever one may think concerning the butter he uses 
on his own table, that which gecs to the market 
will bring him a little better price if it has some- 
what the appearance of June butter, instead of 
that of lard or tallow. As the feed of the cow is 
changed from grass to dry hay and grain, the 
coloring pigment which she secretes takes its de- 
parture, and the butter grows whiter every day, 
until, as one writer expresses it, a man ‘‘ soon 
finds that he tastes quite as much with his eyes 
as with his tongue.” The harm in using annatto 
to color butter lies in using it to excess, Pure 
annatto is made from a seed or berry of a South 
American plant or tree called the Aniotto tree( Biza 
orellana) or, rather, from the pulp surrounding 
the seeds, That which is most pure appears in 
commerce in small lozenges, and some comes in 
cakes or balls of two to four pounds weight. In 
using this to color butter the object should be to 
bring the butter up toa certain color-standard ; 
hence, care is necessary. The old recipe is : dis- 
solve four ounces of lump annatto in a half gal- 
jon of water; then dissolve. four,ounces of car- 
bonate of potash and two ounces of sal soda in 
three pints of water, and mix the two solutions 
(annatto with potash and soda). After 24 hours, 
pour off the liquid and throw away the sedi- 
ment, keeping the mixture cool. Use about one 

tablespoonful of the liquid toa gallon and a half 
of cream. 
RESTORING BANCID BUTTER, 

Take as much care as we may, it will not be 
strange if, during the Winter, the butter be- 
comes rancid from any one of several causes. 
This rancidity is due to the presence in the but- 
ter of butyric acid ; and, as soon as it is discovered, 
the butter should be washed in good, new milk 


| pose of selling breeding stock. 


THE 


It may be cut up into slices and put in a rotary 
churn, with a good quantity of the milk, which 
will dissolve and wash out the acid. After this 
is thoroughly done, wash the butter in pure cold 
water. The late Mr. Willard also recommended the 
following : Beat up a quarter of a pound of fresh 
lime in a pail of water, and after it has stood for 
an hour, pour off the clear portion and wash the 
rancid butter in that. In resalting the butter 
this is recommended: Take ten ounces of fine 
salt, add to it two ounces of saltpeter and as 
much sugar. Mix these ingredients well, and 
work from a half ounce to an ounce into each 
pound of the butter. 
and cause it to pass asa very fair article. No 
should fail to try these methods, if he is 
so unfortunate as to have a lot of rancid butter. 
It may not 


one 
be at all necessary to make wagon- 
grease of it, as we have known people to do, 

a. 


A FAMOUS SHORTHORN STEER. 


shorthorn steer ‘‘ McMul- 
was awarded the premium as the best beast 
of any age or breed at the recent fat stock show 
in Chicago, This steer is the property of John D. 
Gillett, of Elkhart City, Ill, and also took the 
sweepstakes prize at the show of 1881. ** MeMul- 
len” is pure red, He was bred by a neighbor of 
Mr. Gillett, and when a yearling was purchased 
by his present owner and has since fed upon the 
pastures and corn-fields of the great Logan 
County farm, He has never been housed a day 
in his life, Winter or Summer, except while at the 
show, and has never had oil meal or ground feed 
of any kind. Mr. Gillett is of the opinion that his 
steers can grind their own grain cheaper than he 
can, and with him, at least, a little 
in the Winter is less expensive 


Tug famous grade 
len” 


extra corn 
than barns and 


the ordinary expenses of attendance in cold 
weather, 
This steer was got by a bull of Mr. Gillett’s 


stock and from a cow of the His 
cattle are not classed as pure bred or thorough- 
breds, from the fact that he 
pedigrees $ 


same strain. 


keeps no records of 
but he has used none but Shorthorn 
bulls in his herd He breeds and 
feeds more especially for beef than for the pur- 
His farm includes 
vast pastures of the richest and softest Kentucky 
blue grass, with some woodland, the latter fur- 


for many years. 


| nishing the only protection the stock ever receive 


| utilized 


" tudes of the season and to care 


| hip 5 feet 2 


from the heat of Summer or the cold of Winter. 
The feeding is simply grass, hay, and whole corn, 
in liberal measure, droves of hogs being depended 
upon to use up whatever of this grain fails to be 
the cattle. Thus freely fed, never 
knowing what it is to want for food, the cattle 
seem to be entirely independent of the vicissi- 
not a whisk of 


by 


their tails for cold or wet. 

Some idea can be formed of the 
portions of “ McMullen” from the fact that his 
shoulder is 5 feet 3 inches from the ground, his 
{ inches, his fore flank 2 feet 2 inches, 
and his flank 2 feet 6°¢ inches from the ground. 
The length of his carcass is 7 feet 5!¢ inches, his 
heart-girth 8 feet 8 inches, his flank-girth 9 feet 
2 inches. The depth from his top line to lower 
shoulder-point 3 feet 2 inches, thickness 
throngh crops 2 feet 4 inches, length of back 
from top of shoulder to loins 2 feet 7 inches, 
width across the loins 2 feet 6 inches, length of 
quarter from the loin to the rump 2 feet 7 
inches, depth from loin to hock 4 feet 514 inches, 


is 


| girth at middle of paunch 9 feet 11 inches, and 


girth of throat-latch 3 feet 10 inches. ‘‘ McMul- 
len” was 1618 days old on November 15th, 
1882, and weighed on that day 2,565 pounds, 
showing an average daily gain in weight of 1.59 
pounds, He was dropped June 15th, 1878, He 
has gained 470 pounds since his exhibition last 
year. 

The award last year met with some 
criticism, it being claimed by the critics that the 


adverse 


| steer then was long-legged ; comparatively light 


| no steer in the show would, 


in the thighs as 
other hand, the 
ring stated that 
in their opinion, 
cut up so well, and that none would yield so 
large a percentage of high-priced meat in pro- 
portion to live weight. They pointed to his 
neat, fine head and neck, to his com- 
paratively fine bone, to his general smooth- 
ness, to his mellowness of touch, and, above all, 
to his wonderful back and loin, and challenged 
comparison in these particulars with any other 
beast in the show. They said: “What does an 
inch or two in hight signify, or the lack ofa 
few poundsof tallow on the flank and of 
cheap meat on the lower part of the round, when 
you have such a-wealth of réast and sirloin and 
loin, such uniform smoothness and finish, and 
such a small proportion ‘of offal?” They further 
said: “Cut him in two longitudinally, in the 
middle, and where is the steer that will show an 
equal proportion of his carcass on the upper side 


in the flank and not so heavy 
one would like to see. On the 


judges in the sweepstakes 


| of the dividing line?” 
These remarks measurably silenced criticism ; 

| and so, when “McMullen” was brought back a 
| year later, with nearly 500 pounds added to his | 


weight, with bis heart-girth increased since last 
year 5}¢ inches, his flank girth 11}¢ inches, his | 


This will improve its flavor | 


| Emperor Napoleon. 


INDEPENDENT. 


three inches, with the same smoothness, with 
not a sign of patchiness, with a yet more wond- 
erful development of back and loin, with legs 
apparently shortened a couple of inches, with 
more tallow on his flanks, and the hindquarters 
more completely rounded out; at least, two- 
thirds of the spectators marked him for the 
sweepstakes prize from the start. Mr. Gillett 
may well be proud of “McMullen’s” victory over 
twenty-one other prize Shorthorns and five Here- 
fords, and of his own success under very simple 
management,—American Cultivator, 


SEWAGE FARMS. 


Tue imperial city of Berlin, since it became 
the capital of the German Empire, has under- 
gone a marvelous change, in much the same way 
that the city of Paris was transformed by the late 
But what is of most interest 
to us in Philadelphia is the fact that millions of 
dollars have been spent by the German govern- 


| ment upon sewage improvements, and especially 


upon the establishment of sewage farms in the 
outlying environs, provided with outlet basins 
and machinery for solidifying and utilizing the 
refuse matter of the sewage. This is a problem 
that has thus far been entirely evaded in all the 
large commercial cities of the United States, 
where the English plan has been adopted, of per. 
mitting the sewage to be emptied into the rivers, 
bays, lakes, and other natural watercourses, In 
the marvelous city of London, where prodigious 
sums of money have been spent upon drainage 
improvements, the sewage is still carried out to 
sea carefully, and there deposited off the’ mouth 
of the River Thames, New York and Boston have 
followed in the wake of London, while here in 
Philadelphia we are still engaged in discussing 
the plans for solving this great problem. It is 
evident to any hydraulic engmeer that it would 
be a waste of money to spend millions of dollars 
in the construction of intercepting sewers for 
the mere purpose of emptying these sewers 
into the Delaware, below the city, the 
natural result of the regular ebb and flow of the 


since 


| tides would prevent the sewage from being carried 


massive pro- | 


off to sea ; and, hence, our own opinion is that we 
ought to adopt the German plan, and establish 
sewage farms and outlet basins.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


removes the uncomfortable feeling sometimes 


experienced after excessive smoking or 
chewing. 
AGRICULTURAL. 








LYDIA E E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
incuding Leucorrhcea, Irregular and Painful Men- 
struation, Inflammation and Ulceration of the 
Womb, aie ee UTERI, etc. 


i ee pe Cee 
ty"Plearant to the taste, efficacions and immediate 
initseffect. it iv & very great help in 
and relieves pain di ering labor and at regular 


ety ere > 
PHYSICIANS USE —¥ aD PRESCRIBE If FRECLY, 
FOR ALL WEAKNESSES of the generative organs 
either sex, it is second to no remeuy that has ever 
boos n before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Kipneys it is the Greatest Re medy tn the World. 


LYDIA FE. PINKNAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors trom the 
Blood, at the same time w ne vo tone and strength to 
thesy stem. Asmarve. usin us in resultsas the Compound. 











t? Both the Com pand and and Blood Purifier are pre- 
nM red at 233 an 5 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
rice of « ither, § +a Six botties for $5. © Compound 


is sent by mail ie f 
zocusne of price, ham 
reely answers a t rs of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 

stamp. Send for pamphict Mention this Paper. 


tPF Lrpm FE. Prvenaw’ ‘3 LIVER Pritts _cure Consti 
tion, Biliousness and Torpidity of tho Liver. Pa pon ny 


a7 Sold pnd all Sesesneres aa) 








GIVEN AWAY. 


$750 


The publishers of FARM 
tela. HOME, Ww 
ass., will 
tribute 8750 among those am ca e la it ni a 
ber of new subscribe: 8 season, in ADD TION to 
a cash comententon or fanny, 30 on vsewh name. 25 
| 8200 wing- Machine, 


| make from 80 


peunch girth 934 inches, and his width of loin | 


Or, in 
anf other valuable eines a 
ND HOME Ae: by iret-c ass farm and fam- 
us; fa ly, 16 pages, cents a year, and egqnts 
@ p cent. on every subsc 


Premium bert % choice articles end outfit 
Mestion this” i. AND HOME, Springfield, Mass. 
Me 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


| 
66 A CM E ” Setaben t Harrow, 
“eo Clod-Crusher, and Leveler. 
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The ** ACME” subjects the soil to the action of 2 
¢ rusher and Leveler, and to the Cutting, L in 

ing, Turning process of double rows of STKE 
COULTERS, the peculiar shape and aS esrange me ae 
of which give’ immense cutting power. hus 
the three operations of crushin baepe, levelin 
off the ground, and thoroughly pal veriaim the so 
are performed at one time. The entire ab- 
sence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pullin 
up rubbish. Pre is especially adapted to inverte 
sod and hard ciay, where other Harrows utterly fail, 
works pane on light soil, and is the only Harrow 
or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface 
of the ground, 

Highly commended by scientific and practical 
Farmers, many of whom pronounce it to be the most 
— recent improvement in Farm Machinery, 

All agree that *‘ The judicious use of an implement 
like the: Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher, and 
Leveler, in the preparation of the Soil, before plant- 
ing, will inc rease the yield from Five to Ten Dollars 


per Acre.” 
FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the ** ACME”? for 


sale, don’t let him palm off an inferior tool on you by 
anwuirin youthat he has something better; but SAT. 
ISFY YOURSELF by orde ing one ON TRIAL, 


We will send it on trial, and, if it does not suit, you 
may send it back, we paying return freight charges 
We don't ask for money or note until after you have 
tried it on your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


Branch Office, | MILLINGTON, 
HARRISBURG, PA. New Jersey. 


N.B.--Pamphlet entitled “TrnnacGe 18s MANURE” 
will also be sent to parties who name this paper. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


Emigrants intending to take up farms during the 

yey: hing Spring in the Great Northwestshould not 

fal to inform themselves of the advantages offered 
y the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

The Northern Pacific patrons runs through a region 
which he be excelled 

THE ULN ESS OF Op IMATE, 
ATY OF SOI 

WEALTH OF NAT URAL RESOURC ES. 

Nowhere else are so great inducements offered to 

COLONISTS and FARMERS, 

aan LABORERS, and MINE 
LUMBERMEN, BUSINESS MEN, and TOURISTS. 

CROPS are large and sure; STOCK-R A] 1SING 
is a successful occupation; there sre REA 
KETS, GOO BUSINFSS OPPORTU NITIES, “an 
FINE C HANCES for PAYING INVESTMENTS. 

The in F partof Dakota and fy offers a 

NEW FIELD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

The prosperous condition of existing settlements 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota and Eastern Dakotais the best guaranty 
of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region. 

The Nor thern Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
ment. 

In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
0090 acres awaiting settlement. 

M ANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 


our occur ancy. 
THE NORTHERN recon COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information ‘on all points app‘y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 
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5 PGolored Plates of 
and more than 
choicest Flowers, ian 
tions for 
Center-Tab 
name and post-office address, with 10 cente, and I 
will send you a copy, post age paid. This is not a quar- 
ter of its cost. It is printed in both English and Ger- 
man. If you afterward order seeds, deduct the 10 
cen 
Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World! 

The FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 Pages, 
6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For50 ets. in paper 
covers. $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’'s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5. Speci- 
men Numbers sent for 10 cts.; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 














Seeds, 
a ee. Be Bend fort! Mich 












KIDN EY - WOR] 








Made Easy. 


WONARCH LIGHTNING 
SAVY 


A. 
the cheapest and best. 
boy sixteen olé 
can saw logs fas easy. 
Sent on test trial. Send 
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ONLY CATARRH! 


























Te New Vovace oF LiFe. 


— om . ——io 
. a 


Fi! 





te. ln 


Many thousands fully believe they or their frieuds are being hur- 
Pption, and are 
being treated for that disease when they have only CATARRH in 


ried toward the grave by that terribled 


some of its many forms. We do not claim to cure Consumption, but 
fully believe from the results of our daily practice that we can save 


many who feel their case hopeless. 


Cc 








More Than 100,000 Die Every Year. 


More than 100,000 die annually from Consumption in 
these United States, and a careful classification has re- 
vealed the startling fact that fully 50,000 of these cases 
were caused by Catarrhin the head, and had no known 
connection with hereditary causes. A large share of these 


cases might have been cured. 


andl wen os a “OE 


e you pains in t 


dyspepsia? Have you liver com int? Is your ooreath foul? IP 80, YOU HAVE CaTaRnd. 
R he leading symptom of ordinary cases of Catarrh is ine reased secretion of 


symptoms, others only a part. 
mucus of of Xi ellow or greenish-colored matter. 


Some aed the membrane covering the bones is eaten away 


on of mucus or matter | 


cases are indeed objects of pity, as the stench from the corroding sores reveals the corruption within. 


As every breath drawn into the lungs m 
passages, it must necessarily follow that poisonti 
matter that is swallowed during sleep passes into 


while the 


‘atarrh is a Dangerous Disease, 


and should mat be trifled with, 
them promptl hi If your case is a ba 
tickling, coughing, and an almost co: 
in the glottis on getting up in the morning, 
the disease is stealing into the lungs, it s 


Care should be taken to p49 oer ne Seat indi 
one, » aGocting pe & 
o clear =o pasengee, 
which is hard to eject, and other 
uld be attended to promptly and thereughly 


DO NOT PROCRASTINATE. 


Thousands of sufferers have cud int to me for relief. Many thousands more are waiting, fearful it would 


be an experiment that would only = = — —_ pe not t 


Catarrh takes no backward step. 


vince you of the hopefulness of your own case. 


be daily growing be 
ments of others who have found C hide ~ Catach ‘Specific the only ce tain 4. cure 


rifle aw: 4 x —_ 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable dieease. I had then suffered for fifteen years in a manner 
My professional duties made exposure 

headaches, which could not be cured, followed with deafness 
rges, weak, inflamed C ven, hawking, raising 
of vile matter, black and sometimes bloody mucus, cougbing, with great soreness of the 


those who have had this disease in some of its worst forms. 
and I was first attacked by aslight cold; terrible 
and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, di 


stomach were polluted with the mass of dise: 


isting nasal discha: 


yay 


ial ¢ 
vile 


nes. 


Have 
me have all these | 


ate, or hewked or | 


‘ou 


reath is caused by the decomposing secretions exuded from festering ulcers far back in the head. 
and the bones themselves gradually decay. 


Such 


ust — over and become polluted by the secretions in the n 
of the whole system gradually takes place, 


t-- 
e stomach, enfeebles digestion, and often produces dyspepeia. 


om predgene 


lain s Peotone ¢ at 


Shonid’ have weight and con- 


r only known to 
& necessity, 


The liver and 
matter running from the head, until dy ee indigestion, and 


liver complaint made me a wreck and incapacitated me from my professional duties and confined me to my 


bed. Compelled to resign my pastorate 


Now, 


and feeling that my end was near,in desperation I gave up the physi- 


cians and compounded my CAaTARRH SPEciFIc and wrought upon myself a wonderful cure. t the age of 


a 
sixty-nine, I am wholly restored, can speak for hours with no difficulty, and never have had, in the whole fifteen 


ye ace, Oe shiehtest return of the dise 


VERY PHysician who has examined my specific says it is certain, and thorough, and vs vinet 


Catarral cases have @ plied to me for relief. 


fic and are cured. 


100.0002. = 


I write 
catarrh. 


verfectly cured of 


to tell you = I 2" 
). P. WISE, Magnolia, Ark. 


Long catarrhal cough ian sutire ely left me. I am well 
aga’ ILL, Cleveland, 0. 

I ae not take a farm for 5 your § fic, if it could 
not be replaced. J.P. BER Chicago, tl. 


I would not take a nanets dollars for your inhal- 
ers. Iam completely cured. 
G. J. McKNIGHT, Cleveland, 0. 
Your treetme nt has cured rc? Gpaghter of catarrh 
induced & aby a severe attack 
W. RILEY, U. 8. ronan Agent, Troy, O. 
My health is fully sete The hoes and loath- 
some disease is all gone. wept nen fee eel all right. 
MR LINCOLN, York, Neb. 


Your trestment aia me great good. I have not lost a 
ay rt ickness this 
BNER GRAHAM, ‘Biddle Uni'sty, Charlotte, N. C. 


Iam giad to sey that I found your - ~ om all that 
can be claimed for it. sham fully rex towed 
IED, Pottsville, Pa. 
$ te money it cost in using your medi- 
ene. I can thy Ercan recommend b pad wk 
3, LIPPINCOT Clark sboro, Slouc ester J. 
I have used your catarrh ay na am cured. 
A Gounaty thanks to Bf for 80 medy 
FANNIE DE ENT. Dye er "Station. Tenn. 
eased to say that Ihave used the treat- 
7 ie - et and best results. 
ATT, Goffs Falls, N. H. 
, Yous treatment c sc e. Yourinhalers are excel- 
ent. adie 


I do not 


Ta 
ment ratte 


This is the only radical cure I have ever found. 
Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Ps 





No amount of money coul 
the misery I was in 
medicine. 


an so far recovered 


church. Can walk half a m 
Am gaining all She tw 


Now I am cured; head 


and breathing natural. A ptt, § 


80 sure a remedy. 


. CHILDS. 


d induce me to 
I commenced u 


hen 
J.C. McINTIRE. Fulton, 


that 
ile. 


am able to 


pene in 


Mo. 


attend 


y K ve a good appetite. 


N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. 


free; 


than fs 454 ‘or 


JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio. 


Your Cold Air Inbaling 


benefit to Mrs. Marbi to otber as well as nF, I 


ily recommend it to 


Balm has 


ed a great | 
can heart- 


E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. 


It affords me 
have, asI sincerely 
that loathsome disease 
beneficial treatment 


t pleasure to notify you that I 
believe, atesy reco vered from 


catarrb. 
DB. BENEDICT, Batasocs Ma” 


he head began to open, throat and bron- 


Passages of 
py i ~ Frew better, cough 


I owe my life 


I seceived ised your Catarrh 8 


It acted likes 


Sn os ok 


- —- » now 80 well restored 
y ut an Cite 
whate wets 


Chancellor University of 


to your treatmen 





Child’s 
cialis eenariaes 


re to treat 


lias 
se who 


t for Cat 
ane -Rif's Troctze by the e patient. W ae =e aor ead 
od of home treatment and cost Will be 


sect tes 


Say you saw this in Taz INDEPEXDENT, New York City. 


THde 4 our treatm 


fic some > ime 
bon c 


B. TAIBCHILD, D. 
Nebraeka, N 


Catarrh Specific 
«Constitutional yg Mionalygad can only bs pbtained. at Trey, SE US TES 


cece Taka grade Stas te 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Trey, Ohio, 


2 ame pow 5 can 
DAILY thew. 0. 0. 


heli 


Fe PES 


LL.D. 


Nacotn: Neb. 
IT am cured. Another {or debi RSE, Bryan if aalded 
exas. 


| over 13 


oak | Circul. 





ENT. 
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FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES Sot 


irom and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam. 
phx me pays thefreignt. All sizes equally low, 
flor free book, address 
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LISHED IN } 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 


(Successors to GEORGE JaCKsON). 
New York State Drain Tile Works, 


"64 drand 


on aNY N.Y. 





Round Sole, and Horee-Shoe Tile, 
i or in the 

mallest eit q t. es ,at Lh that we will 
ae fy anv other a to undersell us. All Tile de- 
livered on ot cars or boat in this city free of 
charge. Price List sent free on epgHestioa and prac- 
tical drainers furnished, if requ 

Having put in new and a machinery, we 
this season maki wea, Sagesten Round Tile. . 
far exest a any the public hereto- 
at greetly reanese my always 
taken First Premium wherever ex 

DRAIN. TILE MACHINES 2 

for sale ae CKSON BROS, 

(Please mention fom Paper r.) 














IRE EXTINGUISHER. 
* an Bowansy cas 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 “we Street. 


Factory, Newark, N 
S@ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send fo 
ar. 
















3 . CORN 

es 

> 

ze ee reas 
e et @! 

O8 Reece ~ and ‘full 





Pail ok Barrels, Free. 
Handsome, Cheap, and most 
Jurable of allfor 


for number gallons wanted. 

lon covers 200 sq. ft..2 coats. 
Box 260. ; AINT CO., 
Pittsburgh, P: 


HEBBERD’S | Magic Rheumatic Cure, an : In. 
fallible remedy for Rheumatism, Siatica, ete. Relief 
in 12 hours. Cure 4 days, even when Salicylates and 
other remedies have failed. PTI 00 by mail 





wa. Ww. HEBBSERD, 31 aD, St Eoeasway. = . 


have INS rewe U or IP 
thousands of cases of the so utrongt ton 
hive beencured Indeed 
iat K willecnd TWO Pea La 
ca 


Giv 
. 181 Poari &t., N. ¥. 

















Clinton H. Meneely Bell C 0., 


Succensees 4 ae & Kimberly, Be. Fouxprers, 
Troy, N. Y., ufacture a papestes quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Be 

SF” Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 
| Binders for Taz LxpEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tue Inperenpent”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
Jivered at our office ou tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the reeeipt of one 


dollar and twenty-five cepts each. The usual 
price is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 
, given below : 











' 26 (6 mos, ) (postage free).. 
13 (3 mos.), 

| 4 (1 month), 
2 “ (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpald, to any add upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 





| THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA- 


TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Ge DMheet, BOKBS.......ccvceeceescvcsecssvcsevees 
The Sa.e, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


+ $8 00 


Ritchie, the Engraver... ........6. cp ceesceesees 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Binw, BORE... ..-oserccccccereccorecssccatvecese 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Bngrave?.............csseeeeecsees 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20,.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


960 pages. Price... .........cse000+ Bidets ccccece 07 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chet, WEA Boe cc escecnce sss 0e2ccecneneseeces 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 


The Huiependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


5:2 Numbers (postage free) 








One subscription two years... .......-cccceeeeee 500 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
GRD CERIAIINTIED occ vn cc0d se s00sseseensescesde 5 00 


One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 


SO BO o oo ceceovectenncesdenstoonersss: ke 70°e 
One subscription three years.. aint 700 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

GD TUII Da « « vtnntes0cncccececoeseys 850 
One subscription four years... s 50 


One subseription with four ew subsc ribe rs, in 
one remittance......... 
One subscription five years. 

Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January lst, 1842, THE INDErENDERT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Cepies Free upon Application, 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t? Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReoamwTerep Letter. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastera 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no joss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subecription. Kecelpts for money 
remitted to RENEW subecriptions ore indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first ar second week after the money 
is received. But when « — siamp ts received 


gue emg Pt ET be sent cw Pe z a s 
b., 0, 164 Fleet Street, 
ubscriptions 


are our Agents in tendon to Feceive # 
and = semen ts. 


P.-0. Box 2787, — _ TE Row York Cle ¥- 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and pertod- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Ime INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring apy such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
tbis office. 

We will furvish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and one rates of same. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 


(14 lines to the Inch, 20@ lines to the re 
Ordinary Advertisements. 








1 thme....+-ceceesss ag oeseconoens ites, 4 
Se 4 ‘one iidnth). ‘fe: 4 a mes (one ie 
, 9g “600. : 

52“ (gwelve “ (Hele “ } oa s 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
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HE “IVORY” is a Laundry Soap, with 
all the fine qualities of a choice Toilet 
Soap, and Is 09 44-100 per cent, pure. 
Ladies will find this Soap especially 
adapted for washing laces, infants’ clothing 
silk hose, cleaning gloves, and all articles of 
fine texture and delicate color, and for the 
varied uses about the house that daily arise, 


requiring the use of soap thatis above the 
ordinary in quality 

For the Bath, Toilet or Nursery, it is pre 
ferred to most of the Soaps sold for toilet 
use, being purer and rauch more pleasant 


and effective, and possessing all the desirable 
properties of the finest unadulterated White 
Castile Soap. The Ivory Soap will * float.” 

The cakes are so shaped that they may be 
used entire neral purposes, or divided 
with a stout thread (as illustrated into two 
perfectly formed cakes, of convenk 
for toilet use. ° 


for 


‘ut size 


The price, compared to the quality and 
the size of the cakes, makes it the cheapest 
Boap for everybody and every want. Try it. 


BOLD EVERYWHERE 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oll has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mix« d 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore fur more econom) 
It is delicious, nourishinfz, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids at 
well as for persons in health. 


cal, 


Sold by Grocers # everywhere. 
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HAW, APPLIN & CO 
Parlor, hurch, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


WHEELER REFLECTORS, 
Constructed upon scientific princi 
les in great variety, for Lighting 
treets, Grounds, Driveways, Piaz 
zas, Stables, Railroad C ars, Stations, 
and Platforms, Warehouses, Manu: 
facturing Establishments, Printin 
Offices, etc., utilizing all waste ligh nt 
possible, Adapted to present meth 
ods of lighting chy gas, peecoline, kero- 
sené, or electricity ical value 
















ER REFL EC “TOR CO., 
70 Kilb St.. Boston. Send for circu- 
ars. One agent:wanted at once in every town, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


UNCLE SAM'S NEW YEAR'S OFFERING 


(for Cash in New York) TO ALL THE WORLD! 

















Compliments the Season! 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 


486 ‘BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALBERT WEBER, 


MANUFACTURER OF tas ee AND SQUARE PIANO- 





NILSSON,—I shall take every opportunity to recommend and praise your instruments. 

KELLOGG, —For the last six years your Pianos have been my choice for the concert room 
and my own house. 

ALBANI.—Am thorougbly satisfied with your splendid Pianos. 
9 distinction they have obtained. 

LUCCA,—Your uprights are extraordinary instruments and deserve their great success. 

PATTI.—I have used the Piauos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the preference 
over all others. 

STRAUSS.—Your Pianos entented me. I have not yet seen any Pianos which equal yours. 

W EHLI.—Mavame PakeEpa called your Pianos the firest in the United States. I fully indorse 
that opinion. They have no rival anywhere. 


_ Warerooms, , 108 Fi Fifth fth Avenue, corner of 16th Street, New York, 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


The enviable reputation this Company has gained for the beaut a A originality of their designs and 
excellence in quality and | has cre: “ss a a demand for ** D DODS”’ beyond ms highest 
expectation of the manufacturers. VERY TICLE is warrante ~ = u@i to the best in the world. 

hey manufacture every conceivable thing a5 table use anda countless variety of be: autiful PANC y 
ARTICLES, tor WEDDING and HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Responsible Dealers will be furnished with an Illustrated Catalogue upon Application. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


They deservely merit the 














Art Tiles. 


WAGNER'S CELIBRATED HAND PAINTED 


Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-Facings, Panels, 
PLAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc. 


Original Designs for Ceramic Decorations for Houses, 
Hal lis’ Theaters, and Public Buildings. 


BROWNELL & CO., 


No.2 College Place,corner Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 













FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, 


TANITE B= 





New York. 




















pay 


CRINDING Wasehines 





AWM :} :JACKIONZR OYE. 


hi ate mm N| (No @NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT © © ) 


aE Union -SQ-2d-Poor-FRIM-BROADNAY=(17 ST SIDE-) 
NEWYORK 

JManvhactvrers of Artistic Grat€s and Fenders 
in in Brass, Real Bronze, iceland Tile «47240 omar inarm 
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THE FAVORITE CHAIR 





more Combination Chair 
‘The left cut but one of five articles combined, 
Library, Reclining or Invalid's Chair, Child's _ 
‘ Chairs and Ph 
~ ci 
Chairs. (Send fr Mos tataloge. Mention — } 
:8 ’ APJUSTABLE CHAIR 
No. 8 Sixth Bireet. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





[January 4, 1883. 


To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have advanced the standard of 
their widely known “ Cachemire 
Sublime De Novi.” 


are made by hand, are of a pure 


These goods 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other black silks. 
recommend them in every par- 


They strongly 


ticular. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
yay, cor. 1ith St. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0. 


577 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices enn donensnded low. 


Broad 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, aud 
197 Lake St., Chi cago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Sarents, Street Washers, 


“Wonns FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


‘NABE 


AN: J OFORT re 


Tone, o ea aud ll 


NABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 writ — 6 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Ye 











T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77_ West 23d iB Sisees, New York 


sonic Te’ 
TILES 


as0) 
of all descriptions 
and Decoration 
generally. 


Hearths, Fire-places, 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 
Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 











or Floors, Walls, 





THE 
= VAS 
re + STANDARD 


SPOOL 


Wf Hh AN | +P 


HMR 








HARRIS BROS., 


407 Gth Ave., near 25th St. 
SEAL SAC QUES, DOLMANS on 
hand and to Order. 


i Redyei and 
A kepart al Loweet brices. 


COLUMBIA 








BICYCLES. 
Ay Sees 
LN Tr SEE EBS nan 





RESSES. 
55 kinds of 
cards 





blank 
for 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON 












19 Murray St,, N. Y. 




















i" Dap Ixpersnpens” Press, 21 anv 23 Rose STRKET, 


























